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INTRODUCTION: SKULLWARD LEAP MEDITATION 
AND THE QUEST FOR VITALITY 


On the side of a mountain in the great Himalayas, there sits a yogi in a meditation 
pose. Surrounded by a stunning panorama of snow-capped peaks, he meditates 
by gazing into the deep blue of the cloudless Tibetan skies. Present yet relaxed, he 
holds his posture and gaze without moving, until he suddenly starts to perceive 
specks of light against the dark blue background of the open sky. At first, the 
lights just flicker and oscillate hectically. Then, they naturally start to form strings 
resembling sheep strung together by a rope. The meditator then gathers these 
luminous sheep together as if corralling them in a fence. Subsequently, the animals 
gradually shape-shift into more elaborate patterns, grow spectacularly in size, and 
configure other motifs, such as rainbows, lotus flowers, and even large stupas, 
hemispherical structures containing relics of great Buddhist masters. Finally, 
without the slightest effort of active visualization, he finds himself in the midst 
of a magnificent mandala, a world of gods. Instantly recognizing his own true 
nature as an enlightened being, he understands that the luminosity is nothing else 
than his own primordial wisdom, the nucleus of Buddha-nature located within his 
body. Implanted in his heart, this awareness is spontaneously mobilized to course 
through a series of light-channels consisting of white silk threads, crystal tubes, or 
far-reaching lassos that pervade his body. Like a lasso, the luminous energy is flung 
out of his eyes onto the canvass-like blue sky, and instantly recognized through his 
sight in the form of a magical display of lights. Ultimately, the visions swirl back 
into the expanse of the pure sky, evaporating just as miraculously as they appeared, 
and the physical body of the meditator dissolves into rainbow-colored lights. 

The yogi performs “Skullward Leap” (thod rgal, Tégal),' the famous Tibetan 
sky-gazing meditation. It is the most secretive meditation practice of one of the 
most esoteric traditions of Buddhism,’ namely the Heart-Essence (snying thig, 
Nyingthig) “Great Perfection” (rdzogs pa chen po or rdzogs chen, Dzogchen). 
Because of its great importance, Dzogchen is recognized as the highest teaching 
of both the “Ancient” or Nyingma (rnying ma) School of Tibetan Buddhism as 
well as the tradition known as Tibetan Bon, both of which claim to be among the 
most ancient religious schools on the Tibetan plateau.’ It is no coincidence that the 
meditation is centered on the open cloudless sky of Tibet as this openness perfectly 
represents the tradition’s emphasis on freedom as a fundamental teaching. Indeed, 
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the Great Perfection is notorious for relying on the idea of spaciousness—such as 
the “sky” (Tib. nam mkha’, Skt. akasa/ gagana), the “expanse” (Tib. dbyings, Skt. 
dhatu), or “space” (Tib. klong, Skt. dhatu)—to represent the fundamental freedom 
underlying all of human existence (Rossi 1999, 35; Hillis 2002). While “freedom” 
(Skt. moksa, mukti, from muc, signifying “release, Tib. thar pa) is a core persuasion 
of Indo-Tibetan religions, it is particularly developed within the Great Perfection. 
The tradition articulated a robust vocabulary and grammar of “freedom; and 
even went as far as popularizing an ontology of natural freedom. David Higgins 
identifies this fundamental attitude by noting that Dzogchen Buddhism is 
profoundly pervaded by the idea of “primordial freedom” (ye grol),° and argues 
that it performed a radical transformation of the ancient Indian understanding of 
freedom, as it is “construed as a primary mode of being rather than as a teleocratic 
goal” (Higgins 2013, 219). “Humans,” so Higgins summarizes the fundamental 
mindset of Dzogchen, “are fundamentally always and already free” (213-14). 

Of course, this philosophical resonance of human nature is echoed in the 
traditions meditative rhythm. Because freedom describes “how we are,” rather 
than “capacities and properties of agents” (Higgins 2013, 219), it is not accidental 
that Dzogchen meditations are dominated by such themes as spontaneity, 
naturalness, and effortlessness. This becomes even more apparent if we look at 
the other primary meditation technique performed by Great Perfection yogis, 
namely Breakthrough (trekché, khregs chod). If Skullward Leap—undoubtedly the 
highest Dzogchen technique—is a practice that involves the application of simple 
yet disciplined postures, gazes, and breathing patterns leading to the gradual 
evolution of visions, Breakthrough is a sort of non-practice, frequently simply 
described as resting within the mind’s natural state (gnas lugs). Longchenpa 
(1308-1364), the tradition’s most eminent scholar-practitioner who is also known 
under his full name Longchen Rabjam Drime Özer (klong chen rab ‘byams pa dri 
med ‘od zer),’ correlates “freedom” to “simply letting be” (bzhag pa tsam) and 
“simply being aware” (shes pa tsam) (The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. 
Il: 1613.2). 


Because “freedom” (grol) is not the same as “liberation” (bkrol), there is no need 
to make efforts in view and meditation. Since freedom abides as one’s natural 
mode of being, this means that [freedom] is “unmodified” and “unfabricated” 
As a consequence, letting body, speech, and mind simply relax in their natural 
condition and abiding in the natural state of mind itself is called “freedom.” (The 
Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 1615.2-4)* 


The increasing popularity of Dzogchen Buddhism among contemporary 
practitioners is also related to a larger phenomenon known as the rise of Buddhist 
Modernism.’ As David McMahan argued, Buddhist modernism led not only to the 
unprecedented identification of “meditation as the essential Buddhist practice,” 
but it also exhibits our culture’s fascination with freedom. The term moksa invokes 
“tremendous cultural resonances” in the modern West as “it inevitably rings the 


notes of individual freedom, creative freedom, freedom of choice, freedom from 
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oppression, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom from neuroses, free 
to be me—let freedom ring, indeed” (McMahan 2008, 18). 

More specifically, we could summarize the main characteristics of this 
modernist construction of meditation under the aegis of freedom by means of three 
processes, namely, demythologization, psychologization, and detraditionalization 
(McMahan 2008, 42).'! First, demythologization results in cultural freedom as it 
constructs meditation as largely decontextualized practice detachable from the 
wider mythical, cosmological, and social context of Buddhism. Instead of being 
rooted in a particular place, time, and community, meditation is seen as a universal 
practice that is ubiquitous, present-centered, and focused on our individual selves. 
Second, psychologization brings with it a psychological freedom as meditation 
is seen as a process concerned with our “internal” realities and the experiential 
transformation of our consciousness, rather than the external reality of our bodies 
and the material universe surrounding us. Instead of being seen as a practice that 
involves all our somatic energies to explore the relationship between our internal 
awareness and the material world around us, meditation is a technique of relaxation 
that serves the recognition of our true inner self. Third, detraditionalization 
leads to institutional freedom as meditation is oftentimes practices outside of the 
institutional structures of traditional religion. Instead of being understood as a 
practice that is grounded in larger ritual, ethical, and philosophical structures 
established by tradition, meditation is regarded as a spontaneous and creative 
inner experience largely independent of institutional and social realities. 

If Buddhist modernism embraces the ethos of freedom and encapsulates it in 
a description of meditation as something that is demythologized, psychologized, 
and detraditionalized, this book offers a systematic analysis of Skullward Leap 
meditation as a corrective. Specifically, it understands meditation as part of a larger 
“contemplative system,’ which consists of multiple components that surround the 
actual practice like frames that border a painting. In so doing, the book not only 
eschews the three reductive moves of Buddhist modernism, but it repairs them 
by restoring the frames of myth, embodiment, and institution. If the modern 
conception of meditation is largely free-floating,” the core structure of this 
study—consisting of three major parts—provides a tight framework to approach 
meditation in a methodologically sound way. Indeed, neutralizing the modernist 
construction of meditation under the aegis of freedom, each part of the tripartite 
structure restores one of the frames that have too frequently been overlooked, 
namely mythical-historical narratives, technical-embodied instructions, and 
institutional-material tradition. 

Such a comprehensive investigation into the contemplative system of Dzogchen 
requires a fundamentally interdisciplinary and comparative methodological 
attitude. Inspired by a long-standing tradition of historians of religions, particularly 
prominent in the Italian School of the History of Religions," the study traces large 
and seemingly universal ideas such as the centrality of the sky and explores them 
in a variety of contexts. This exhilarating journey leads us to sample distant worlds 
that span across time and space, from the very creation of the cosmos out of eggs 
to archeological traces in burial mounds of Tibetan kings, from early indigenous 
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myths of flying deer to the elaborate anatomy of yogic bodies gradually accrued 
over centuries of embodied practice, from Stone Age rock paintings of antlered 
figures to MRI scans of human brains produced in cutting-edge laboratories, from 
the hunting behaviors of traditional peoples living in the Siberian steppes to the 
lives of renowned philosophers in bustling monasteries in Central Tibet, from 
the seekers of enlightenment in the years after the introduction of Buddhism to 
Tibet in the seventh century to the contemporary clinical studies of perceptual 
hallucinations among migraine sufferers, from the practices of witchcraft among 
contemporary religious communities of the Himalayas to the serene scenes of 
hermetic meditators sitting in isolated places. Such a journey could potentially 
lead to a flattening of the topographies of these varied contexts. To avoid this, the 
approach in this study is best described as a “contrasting comparison,” which pays 
equal attention to resemblances and divergencies. In fact, despite the discovery of 
fascinating similarities in these colorful environments, our investigative itinerary 
is also marked by forensic attention to details that serve to highlight the idiographic 
dimension of each unique cultural manifestation. To continue with my illustration, 
while the conception of the sky maintains certain stable characteristics, each 
context substantiates unique peculiarities that depend on factors like available 
evidence (e.g., archeological ruins vs. MRI scans), disciplinary perspective (e.g., 
ethnography vs. philology), historical change (e.g., ancient myths written in the 
ninth century vs. philosophical treatises written in the fourteenth century), and 
so forth. 

Moving beyond the archetypical symbol of the sky and the modernist ethos 
of freedom to study Togal as part of a complex contemplative system has far- 
reaching consequences for our understanding of the Dzogchen tradition. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Skullward Leap represents a watershed moment in the 
reception history of the Great Perfection with potentially powerful repercussions 
for our understanding of both Tibetan religion and meditation practice more 
generally. Just like a depiction of animals in an ancient rock painting reveals an 
entirely different meaning if it is no longer approached like an artistic creation 
in the contemporary sense, but rather a symbol transmitting a semantic logic 
that is itself profoundly shaped by its cultural-religious context, Skullward Leap 
starts to change in appearance once it is placed within its unique universe. 
Today, the Heart-Essence tradition holds a prominent position in the world of 
Tibetan Buddhism, and scholarship generally argues that its scriptures grew out 
of the tantric traditions of India imported to Tibet during the time of the empire 
between the seventh and the ninth centuries.'* While the post hoc self-narration 
of the tradition emphasizes its thoroughly Indic and Buddhist nature, a deeper 
look into the mythical, technical, and institutional dimensions of Dzogchen leaves 
us perplexed as we encounter an overabundance of idiosyncratic motifs that seem 
completely foreign to Buddhism and unique to the practice of Tégal.’ 

The characteristics are too many to list them comprehensively here. 
Nonetheless, some of the most perplexing peculiarities can briefly mentioned: the 
overwhelming prioritization of the sky as a source of enlightened energy that 
manifests simultaneously in the sky, in our bodies, as well as the space in between; 
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the description of this circulating energy as sheep that are chained together; the 
yogis contemplative interaction with such animalistic beings, which involves the 
imitation of their behavior and the visionary attempt to capture them in fence-like 
structures; the luminous pathways inside the meditator’s body—described as deer- 
hearts, silk-channels, buffalo-horns, or far-reaching lassos—which reproduce the 
terminology of the hunting of animalistic vitality as if internalizing the quest for 
precious substances; accompanying techniques such as the preliminary practices 
and introductions to the nature of the mind, which involve the use of contemplative 
paraphernalia associated with such animals and their most characteristic traits like 
silk; and the culmination of the practice, during which the body of the practitioner 
is said to turn into a rainbow body, dissolving into the sky by transforming into 
light. Although these idiosyncratic motifs have puzzled experts in the field in the 
past, scholarship has generally avoided the thorny question of their origin. By 
contrast, and this is the first argument of Skullward Leap, I believe that these traits 
point to the Great Perfection’s true identity as a tradition that is not suffused by a 
Buddhist or Indian ethos of freedom, but rather by indigenous Tibetan priorities 
centered on the “quest for vitality.” 

One could, of course, object and suggest that the presence of pre-Buddhist 
motifs in Dzogchen does not necessarily mean that it emerged outside of the 
province of Buddhism. After all, “an entangled encounter between different 
religious traditions and cultural spheres, to put it in the eloquent words of 
Georgios Halkias, “generates a vibrant manifold of similarities and differences 
where both indigenous and imported elements and processes reveal their 
identities relationally, in their creative responses to the challenges of identity and 
continuity they faced” (Halkias 2016, 131). It is theoretically possible that a set 
of Indian practices entered Tibet and there found articulation in terms of locally 
inherited concepts and metaphors. This book, by contrast, vigorously ratifies the 
revolutionary theory of an indigenous origin. I agree with Dan Martin, who once 
wrote that an effective way to establish whether “particular items, practices and 
ideas are most likely to be indigenous to Tibet,” is to simply “sift out those things 
that clearly came from India and see what remains” (Martin 2014, 79). In our case, 
the matter is astonishingly simple: Not only do we not find a sun-gazing technique 
in Indian Buddhist sources, but most of the items in the list of eccentricities that 
mark the Dzogchen contemplative system are equally absent. 

Of course, other readers could object and suggest that just because a tradition 
appears in Tibet in the tenth century does not necessarily mean that it must 
be “indigenous? After all, Tibet—due to the introduction of Indian religious 
teachings in the seventh century—was already a “Buddhist” domain at that time. 
However, while it is, indeed, true that the main scriptures of the Heart-Essence 
Great Perfection appear suddenly in the form of so-called treasures (gter ma, 
Terma) in the tenth century, they seem too far removed from all of their potential 
Buddhist “ancestors.” It is clear that they are neither directly flowing out of earlier 
forms of Dzogchen, such as the “mind series” (sems sde) or the “space series” (klong 
sde), nor do they seem to belong to Chinese teachings like Chan Buddhism or 
specific tantric systems imported from India. At the same time, it is extremely 
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unlikely that these texts were just the result of an impromptu invention by some 
renegade scholars, who came up with a series of random texts that they would 
call the Heart-Essence Great Perfection. The teachings offer us a picture of an 
established and complex contemplative system that is premised on extensive yogic 
experience acquired through many years of practice.” A more careful look at the 
evidence available to us does not only reveal that Dzogchen is an extremely ornate 
contemplative system—equipped with elaborate myths of cosmogony, detailed 
spiritual anatomies, phenomenological accounts of visionary journeys, and much 
more—but that it does not just suddenly appear in tenth-century Tibet. On the 
contrary, we are dealing here with a long-standing indigenous religious tradition 
that reaches back into a period that precedes the introduction of Buddhism in 
the seventh century before being transformed repeatedly through its contact with 
other teachings that flourished on the plateau. 

The timing of this watershed moment in the study of the Great Perfection is 
felicitous as we have witnessed a sprouting surge in research into the indigenous 
traits of Tibetan culture, with more and more manuscripts of various provenance 
becoming available in recent years.'* In this regard, I would like to highlight the 
importance of two scholars’ interventions. First, the work undertaken by John 
Bellezza, who has relentlessly brought to light localized popular practices by 
drawing on textual sources about the pre-Buddhist society (written during the 
empire and the ensuing centuries), archeological evidence, and anthropological 
data from contemporary Tibetan communities. In so doing, he effectively succeeds 
in reconstructing an indigenous worldview and the mythical-ritual religion of pre- 
Buddhist Tibet (Bellezza 1999; 2000; 2002; 2005). The second endeavor worthy 
of note is Toni Huber’s Source of Life (2020), in which he has recently exposed 
what is likely the driving theme of indigenous Tibetan culture, namely the quest 
for vitality. By combining ethnographic fieldwork among highland populations in 
Bhutan and Arunachal Pradesh with more extensive textual research that extends 
into the eastern Himalayas to include the Naxi and Qiang peoples, Huber offers 
unprecedented insights into how indigenous myths and rituals regulate fertility, 
virility, procreation by periodically revitalizing the human realm on earth with the 
life-sustaining energies emanating from the sky.” 

The works of Bellezza and Huber also share another trait with my appreciation of 
early Tibetan culture, namely its close association with Bön. Although the religious 
tradition only self-consciously formulated its identity in the tenth century (Blezer 
2011b, 212), it too existed much earlier and centered its focus on the quest for 
vitality.” As we will soon see, in the historical reconstruction of the earliest period 
of the Great Perfection, the distinction between Bön and Buddhism—particularly 
in the case of the Ancient School—is largely artificial (and anachronistic).”' It is 
hardly a coincidence that both Nyingma and Bön share the practice of Skullward 
Leap,” the teachings of Dzogchen, and the literary medium of treasure revelation; 
all of which are directly or indirectly related to their pre-Buddhist origins. In 
fact, the two contemplative systems are profoundly intertwined, not only in these 
structural similarities, but also in their historical origins. Particularly the Bonpos 
are adamant that Dzogchen originated somewhere in Central Asia and certainly 
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outside of India. To wit, the original scriptures were composed in the kingdom of 
Zhangzhung in a region in the Northwest of Tibet, frequently identified as Tazig, a 
term that points into the Iranian world.” 

Hence, when I use the expression “indigenously Tibetan; I do not mean to 
say that these practices are exclusive to Tibet, but rather that they are indigenous 
in the sense that they were originally non-Buddhist.“ To account for the fact 
that Tibet belonged to a wider cultural realm that included much of Central and 
Northern Asia, I frequently speak of the “wider Tibetosphere? The prehistoric 
inhabitants of the Tibetan plateau belonged to various different ethnic groups 
(Hazod 2012). These consisted not only of Turkic and Tibeto-Burmese peoples, 
but also had close contacts with Indo-Scythian communities (Hazod 2009, 175). 
Throughout the study, I will also make frequent references to parallel ideas and 
practices in Scytho-Siberian, Iranian, Turkic, and Mongolian cultures. It might be 
relevant to note that experts have collected more and more evidence—including 
prehistoric art, ancient texts, and contemporary ethnographical data—that point 
to the pervasive and long-standing presence of a cult of the sky associated with 
deer across much of the Eurasian steppes.” While it is beyond my capacity to 
reconstruct this Eurasian substratum,” and virtually impossible to demonstrate its 
possible historical influences on the development of early Tibetan culture, future 
research could explore such links in order to complement the focus on Buddhism 
in our understanding of Tibet. It could even be argued that studies of the abundant 
depictions of animals like deer and sheep in Tibetan rock art,” the discovery of 
a Himalayan cult of animal guides,” the study of ancient manuscripts regarding 
burial customs and postmortem journeys involving deer or sheep in early 
Tibet,” study of artifacts in silver, gold, and wood found during archaeological 
excavations of Tibetan tombs and from Zhangzhung and the Tibetan empire,” 
and the identification of the deer as a major structuring device for mythical-ritual 
practices among indigenous Tibetans”! have allowed the field of Tibetan studies to 
adumbrate the first contours of a more local cult of the sky-deer. 

This wider substratum brings us to another element that makes our venture 
into the origins of Dzogchen a bit tricky, namely the close association with 
“shamanism.” While there are many definitions of this term and it has oftentimes 
been applied too widely in discussions of Tibetan religions (Achard 2022, 1-2), 
it is nonetheless a relevant and effective concept if defined appropriately.” In the 
present, shamanism finds its most vivid expression in the mythical-ritual world 
of Himalayan, Siberian, and North Asian religions. It involves the belief in the 
sky as the primary source of vitality, the conviction that vitality moves between 
the heavenly and the earthly realms by means of messenger beings like deer and 
sheep,” and the practical performance of ritual acts by figures known as shamans, 
who successfully appropriate the help of the animalistic emissaries of vitality to 
reinvigorate the community of humans in an effort to heal, protect, or solve other 
forms of crisis. Upon first blush, these pragmatic objectives of shamanism might 
seem far removed from the salvific ambitions of Dzogchen Buddhism. However, I 
will show that Skullward Leap is a meditation practice that operates along the same 
cultural continuum as shamanic traditions. While they are both deeply embedded 
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within the quest for vitality and the sky-deer, they find divergent means to express 
their invigorating journeys to the heavenly realm. 

Having shared my manuscript with experts in the fields of Tibetan and Buddhist 
studies, as well as beyond, I am under no illusion that my arguments will strike 
some readers as fanciful. I nonetheless invite you to suspend your judgment until 
the end of this book. It is no exaggeration to state that the sky-deer’s role as the 
primordial source, transmitting messenger, and lasting object of vitality nourishes 
the Heart-Essence Great Perfection so deeply that this book’s seemingly fantastical 
thesis cannot be dismissed easily. The animalistic emissaries of heavenly vitality 
do not just surface in some tangential reference in an enigmatic text, but rather 
permeate the entire contemplative system, from the mythical background, through 
the conception of the body, to the material universe. 

Equally crucial, the resemblances are not only linguistic and thematic in 
nature but pervade the very structure and function of the practice of Skullward 
Leap itself. It is for this reason that I have decided to deviate from the existing 
translations of thod rgal as “Direct Transcendence” or “Leap Over” by proposing a 
more literal designation of the practice as “Skullward Leap?™ It is likely that these 
translations are anachronistic reinterpretations based on the gradual transmission 
of the practice from its original indigenous context to Buddhism.* In light of 
the significant influence of the indigenous Tibetan substratum on the early 
development of the Great Perfection, it is much more likely that the expression 
thod rgal means something radically different. Literally, Togal is an expression 
that consists of the Tibetan words thod (“above,’ “over; but also “head wrapper, 
“turban,” “skull”) and rgal (“to leap over”). In the larger Tibetan cultural area, in 
fact, it is the most elevated part of the human body—the skull or, its extension 
in the form of a turban-like headdress—that allows the religious practitioner to 
gain access to the source of vitality located in the heavens. Both the head and the 
headdress, as we will see, have deep resonances with animals—particularly deer 
and sheep—which are central for the sky-gazing practice because of their ability 
to ascend and descend vertically to move in between various realms of existence. 

To be clear, contemporary experts on Dzogchen Buddhism did not simply 
mistranslate the expression thod rgal. On the contrary, they clearly rigorously 
followed the tradition’s own self-representation as a unique religious movement 
that allows practitioners to simply “leap over? In contrast to the tedious processes 
of mental and physical transformation, advocated by other Buddhist traditions 
on the Tibetan plateau and beyond, Dzogchen meditation enables practitioners 
to directly “transcend” embodied human existence by becoming their truest 
selves as beings of light. This Buddhist reading of the term Togal—which has also 
led to a search for Sanskrit equivalents like avaskandha, viskanda, vyutkranta, 
or vyatikrantaka—as an expression of simultaneist enlightenment is not to be 
neglected as it has come to dominate the Dzogchen system as we know it today.*° 
This understanding, I must hasten to add, is the result of a long and opaque 
process involving the transformation of both the Dzogchen tradition and the 
meaning of vitality in Tibet. This brings us to another key objective of this study, 
namely the historical development of the cult of vitality and the sky-deer over 
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time. As the discussion of the book gradually unfolds, it becomes ever clearer that 
the Dzogchen contemplative system, by and large, mirrors the cultural history of 
Tibet as a whole. The tripartite structure of this study transmits this historical 
development by reverberating the vicissitudes in the Tibetan conception of 
vitality.” Here, the sky-deer also reveals a heuristic function that is closely related 
to its identity more generally. The deer does not only possess a complex semantic 
status throughout this region. It is associated with the idea of “transition” between 
various worlds, a sort of mediator between the world of animals and humans, 
between heaven and earth, between life and death, and so forth. In this study, this 
dual nature of the deer reflects the status of Skullward Leap, which changes rather 
dramatically with time while simultaneously maintaining its core meaning across 
the centuries. At the same time, we have a movement in the opposite direction as 
the Buddhist orthodoxy struggles to integrate the pre-Buddhist tendencies present 
on the Tibetan plateau. Particularly, the moment of the introduction of Buddhism 
during the empire in the seventh century, the renaissance of Tibetan culture in 
the ninth century, and the rise of the scholastic tradition in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries left decisive marks on the Dzogchen Great Perfection. 

Part I opens with a major bang as it looks at the mythical-ritual foundations 
of the Great Perfection to suggest that it is a tradition that was originally neither 
Buddhist nor Indian, but rather formed in a cultural “substratum” of pre-Buddhist 
culture. In a journey filled with rich stories, we travel into territories that most 
readers have never even imagined. Specifically, it leads us into the world of early 
Tibet, which we access through a body of textualized ritual narratives, so-called 
antecedent tales (rabs). These texts were written over the course of many centuries, 
with the oldest ones dating to the ninth century and the newer ones, frequently 
by anonymous authors, still used in ritual traditions throughout the Himalayas 
today.** Despite this temporal and spatial distribution, however, the narratives have 
been studied by many scholars as a genre of texts because of their protagonists, 
themes, and structure. For heuristic reasons, these texts can be divided into two 
categories: first ancient texts found in the library cave at Dunhuang (3X) that 
was likely sealed in the early eleventh century,” on the one hand, and a broad 
collection of antecedent tales belonging to the wider Tibetosphere that vary 
greatly in their dates of redaction, ownership, and date of discovery, on the other.” 
Although the specific texts that I will discuss are not directly associated with 
the Great Perfection but circulated within the Ancient School of Buddhism and 
Tibetan Bön,“ I allow myself to group them together for the simple reason that 
they represent a unified worldview centered on the quest for vitality and the cult 
of the sky-deer. 

Part II moves beyond the mythical background stories of the heavenly 
origins of vitality to analyze the embodied technical aspects of Skullward Leap 
by offering a close reading of a group of texts known as The Seventeen Tantras 
of the Esoteric Instruction Series (henceforth: The Seventeen Tantras).” These 
texts, which the Buddhist tradition claims were brought to Tibet by an Indian 
monk known as Vimalamitra and later discovered as treasures in the late tenth 
century,” are the authoritative scriptures of the Heart-Essence Great Perfection.“ 
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Although scholarship has a tendency to refer to them as a collection, a practice 
that I maintain in this study, it is likely that the scriptures were written by multiple 
hands and over the course of decades or even centuries (Cuevas 2003, 62). I will 
not be able to reconstruct their precise redaction. However, I suggest that they 
were heavily influenced by earlier indigenous Tibetan beliefs and practices. More 
specifically, I demonstrate how the Great Perfection used Skullward Leap practice 
to mobilize the flow of life. The contemplative system, indeed, internalized the 
mythical universe, turning the body into the stage where the meditators would 
play out the quest for vitality and the cult of the sky-deer. 

Finally, in Part III, we turn our attention to a third type of literature, namely 
the commentaries composed by the great fourteenth-century scholar-yogi 
Longchenpa. Most contemporary practitioners of Dzogchen are familiar with this 
buddhicized version of the Great Perfection as his extensive writings organized, 
unified, and systematized the tradition. Specifically, Longchenpa gave Dzogchen 
both internal definition—representing the core of its teachings in harmony with 
the Ancient School’s exoteric (i.e., sūtric) and esoteric (ie., tantric) teachings—and 
legitimacy toward other Buddhist schools of his time—situating it in relationship 
to the other major schools of Buddhism. While Longchenpa was an exceptionally 
prolific writer,“ this part draws primarily on his most influential writings for the 
systematization of the Great Perfection, namely The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle 
and The Treasury of Words and Meaning.” Analyzing these texts, we discover that 
Longchenpa was not only a great source of vitalization for the Dzogchen tradition, 
but also threatened to destroy some of its most characteristic traits. For one, 
Longchenpa simply brushes over some of the most idiosyncratic motifs related 
to vitality that abound in the earliest tantric scriptures, giving them little to no 
attention at all. Even more importantly, he sometimes radically alters the logic 
of the existing tradition by inserting the circularity of the quest for vitality into a 
linear Buddhist path that culminates in a state of final liberation. 

We are now almost ready to embark on our quest for the astounding features 
in the Dzogchen system through the reconstruction of the pre-Buddhist 
Tibetan world and commencing our journey through the gradually intensifying 
buddhicization of the tradition that reached its climax in the systematization 
by the great Longchenpa in the fourteenth century. Before doing so, however, I 
encourage you to keep our opening reflections on the nature of meditation in the 
back of your mind while reading this book. If meditation is no longer simply about 
the fundamental freedom of the open sky above Tibet, but rather about facing the 
ever-recurring adventures of life—emblazoned in the indigenous Tibetan quests 
for various life-sustaining energies—then this book also offers us an opportunity 
to adjust our definition of this phenomenally popular contemporary practice. 
In other words, by rehabilitating the quest for vitality as primary impetus for 
Skullward Leap, the book also adumbrates an innovative model of meditation as 
an open-ended practice that animates practitioners to face the most challenging 
moments of their lives with courage and curiosity, imagination and creativity, 
and playfulness and excitement; qualities that are oftentimes overlooked in 
contemporary descriptions of contemplation. 


Part I 


THE MYTHICAL-HISTORICAL CONCEPTION OF VITALITY 


As a minor tradition that developed on the margins of Buddhist culture, either 
simply overlooked or actively suppressed by the powerful orthodoxy, Dzogchen 
features significant—and generally underestimated—affinities with indigenous 
Tibetan folk religion. While this first part makes hardly any reference to Skullward 
Leap practice, the remainder of the book will offer many justifications as to why 
this thorough reconstruction of the indigenous Tibetan worldview is warranted. 
Myths are commonly held to be something akin to fiction. However, we must never 
forget that we enter a world in which such stories are real because they provide 
the framework for ritual and contemplative practices. Since our understanding 
of pre-Buddhist culture is still very limited, this part of the study turns to early 
Tibetan myths about the origin of life on earth in an attempt to reconstruct this 
early universe of beliefs and practices. Particularly in Bön sources, this conception 
of vitality boasts the preeminence of the heavens as a source of vitality, as well as 
the role of animals like sheep and deer as mobilizing agents that transport vitality 
between the realms of the sky and the earth. The quest for life was so central to early 
Tibet that it even gave rise to a unique vocabulary composed of words like lha, bla, 
mu/dmu/smu/rmu, phyalphywa, or g.yang, terms that can all be situated within the 
semantic field of “vitality” Myths, moreover, are real not only because they offer 
the blueprints for various religious practices like Skullward Leap meditation, but 
also because they are intimately linked to the historical circumstances in which 
they were composed. In our case, the stories point not only to an early Tibetan 
fascination with heavenly vitality, but also testify to the fact that this model of 
vertical vitality was challenged by worldviews that were likely imported from 
India. Indeed, the political context of early Tibet was rather tumultuous, including 
a series of cataclysmic events like the conversion to Buddhism during the height 
of the great empire in the seventh century, the collapse of the kingdom in the 
second half of the ninth century, and the Renaissance of Tibetan culture during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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Chapter 1 


THE SKY AS SOURCE OF VITALITY IN 
ANCIENT TIBET 


The Great Perfection flamboyantly flaunts its thoroughly Tibetan temperament in 
the most obvious trait of Tögal meditation, namely its overwhelming fascination 
with the sky.' Indeed, it is hardly a coincidence that the most emblematic 
performance of Skullward Leap takes place in the open air. As yogis gaze into 
the sky above Tibet for extended periods of time, they gradually realize their true 
identity and reach a state of enlightenment that leads to the dissolution of their 
material bodies as if restoring them to their truest element as luminous beings of 
an ethereal realm. Arising on the Tibetan plateau, “the roof of the world, the place 
where the sky meets the earth, this chapter is dedicated to the Great Perfection’s 
“prehistory” during which the heavenly world was the locus of a divine vitality 
that sustained life on earth. Exploring certain key motifs of this early mythical 
conception of the sky—such as the ethereal origins of kings and humans, the 
vertical movement of animals like sheep and deer, or the continued connection 
between those realms by means of a luminous sky-cord—I suggest that the quest 
for vitality represents the centerpiece of pre-Buddhist beliefs about the origins of 
life-giving energy. Furthermore, the chapter argues that the origin of the Tibetan 
infatuation with the sky as a realm of vitality might be sought in the Eurasian 
cult of the sky-deer. Although scholarship outside of the Slavic world has not yet 
paid much attention to this phenomenon—the overwhelming majority of serious 
discussions are written in Russian—the cult of the deer has a great significance 
in northern Eurasia, where it formed in the Paleolithic, developed through the 
Mesolithic, Neolithic, and the Bronze Age, and remains popular among shamanic 
societies of places like Siberia and Central Asia until today. 


Dzogchen Conceptions of Origins 


Tibetan religions are marked by a pronounced concern for origins. Such a 
“preoccupation, sometimes to the point of obsession,’ is particularly prevalent in 
the Ancient School, where we find extended “lines of continuity that link present 
institutions, or their scattered remains, to both divine and human origins” (Aris 
1997, 9).? Identifying self-consciously as a Buddhist tradition, its adherents refer 
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back to the “earlier spread of the teachings” (bstan pa snga dar) when the first 
Buddhist scriptures were introduced to the plateau during the height of the great 
Tibetan Empire (bod chen po, c. seventh century to 842). It was during this period 
that Tibet was converted to Buddhism under the aegis of the three Religious Kings 
(mes dbon rnam gsum) or Dharma Kings (chos gyal),’ Songtsen Gampo (srong 
btsan sgam po, 569/605-649),* Trisong Detsen (khri srong lde btsan, reigned 755- 
797/804) and Ralpacen (ral pa can, 802-838). Among Tibetan Buddhists, this 
period is remembered as the most illustrious moment of their nation, and the 
extent of the kingdom was indeed very impressive, including parts of China, India, 
Nepal, and Mongolia.” 

Critical scholarship generally agrees that Dzogchen is thoroughly Buddhist and 
that its scriptures grew out of the tantric traditions of India imported to Tibet 
during the time of the empire between the seventh and the ninth centuries. In 
fact, this was not only the period during which Tibetans developed their own 
writing system by adapting the Gupta script from northern India or Nepal 
(Scherrer-Schaub 2012; Schaik 2011; Schuh 2013), but also the time of a massive 
state-sponsored translation project that led to the creation of an impressive royal 
library that served as foundation for the establishment of Buddhism in Tibet 
(Scherrer-Schaub 2002). Although it is classed as Atiyoga, the highest of the three 
supreme forms of yoga, the Great Perfection’s texts are said to have developed 
from the lower tantric vehicles, Anuyoga and, more specifically, Mahayoga.’ 
Samten Karmay, for instance, asserts his belief that it emerged out of the practice 
of the primary Mahayoga tantra of the Ancient School, the Secret Nucleus Tantra 
(Guhyagarbhatantra). To wit, the Dzogchen teachings are supposed to have 
expanded upon a specific stage of meditation within this tantric school. Indeed, 
in the concluding moments of many tantric practices, after engaging in visual and 
physical practices, the yogis rest in the natural state of the pure and luminous 
mind that remains after the visualization is dissolved (Karmay 2007, 11-14). Sam 
van Schaik, building on this argument, even suggests that in the early tradition of 
the Ancient School, the presence of both Mahayoga and Dzogchen does not point 
to the “existence of two separate traditions” (Van Schaik 2004a, 167), but rather 
interwoven approaches, with the former serving as somewhat of a philosophical 
backdrop for the latter. 

In many ways, this idyllic picture of Great Perfection Buddhism fits well with 
what has been described as the “perfectibilism” of Buddhism.’ “In the final analysis,” 
so Matthew Kapstein writes, “yoga is always a sort of perfectibilism, which is 
clearly indicated by the characteristic term used to denote the successful adept, 
‘siddha (Tib. grub thob), which means ‘accomplished, perfected, completed’” 
(1992, 199). The idea of discovering a state of perfection—marked by dissolution 
and openness—is central to the Dzogchen tradition and correlated to its emphasis 
on inherent freedom. As its very name already indicates, the Great Perfection is 
premised on the belief that human beings are already inherently perfected and that 
they have access to a ground of “awareness” (Tib. rig pa, Skt. vidya), without the 
need for transformation. In The Mirror of the Heart of Vajrasattva, one of the early 
Dzogchen scriptures, the etymology of Dzogchen is explained as follows: 
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Because awareness is perfect primordial wisdom in the state free from action, it 
is perfection. Because meditation is perfect stainless wisdom without concepts, it 
is perfection. Because behavior is perfect all-pervasive wisdom in an uncontrived 
state, it is perfection. Because view is perfect non-conceptual wisdom in the 
realm beyond achievement, it is perfection. Because fruit is the perfect twenty- 
five wisdoms in the realm beyond frame of reference, it is perfection. (372.1-3)" 


In the contemplative system of Dzogchen, this idea of inherent perfection, of an 
ever-present “ground of awareness,’ is also a central attribute of its mythological 
narratives. Arguably the most famous myth of the Great Perfection is its myth of 
cosmogony out of a vase of light, also known as the “manifestation of the ground” 
(gzhi snang). More specifically, the myth tells the story of the creation of our 
universe and the liberation of a primordial Buddha, whose name is Samantabhadra 
(lit. “All Good One,’ Tib. kun tu bzang po). Relying on a particularly striking 
image, the initial setting of the tale opens with the description of a perfectly self- 
contained and luminously shining “youthful body in a vase” (gzhon nu bum pa'i 
sku), which breaks open to shine forth rainbow-colored lights. If the body in a vase 
is a symbolic representation of the fundamental concept of the “ground” (gzhi), it 
is also linked to Samantabhadra, who is also known as the “First Buddha.” Indeed, 
Samantabhadra, upon emanating from the source of light, is immediately liberated 
because he recognizes himself within the luminous display of light rays emanating 
from the vase of light. Since this innate wisdom, the capacity to recognize our true 
identity as already perfect beings is present in all sentient beings, Samantabhadra 
serves as an example for all the practitioners of Dzogchen until today." This 
foundational cosmogonic myth of Dzogchen, recounting the story of a ground 
of awareness located in a luminous whole and the instantaneous self-liberation 
upon the emission of light rays, could serve as a sort of campaign slogan for the 
tradition as it perfectly encapsulates the Nyingmapa account of the Buddhist 
conversion of Tibet. Originating in the holy land of Buddhism, the Dzogchen 
teachings spread to the north where they get transmitted to the Tibetan people, 
who are immediately recognizing themselves in its doctrine of inherent perfection 
and effortless enlightenment, and manifest it sociopolitically in the glory of the 
prosperous realm of the Tibetan empire. 

This mythical-historical self-representation of the Nyingma tradition, 
however, is so far removed from the historical reality of the formative years of 
the Dzogchen teachings that they must be recognized as a later construction 
of Buddhist exegetes.” Indeed, during the first centuries of its existence, the 
tradition developed on the margins of the Buddhist world, with many lineage 
holders struggling to find patronage and institutional support and the teachings 
being accused of being heretical and non-Buddhist.’* There is little doubt that the 
tradition must have been a rather puzzling religious phenomenon that was marked 
by a fundamental tension—a sudden appearance of a seemingly long-standing 
tradition—adumbrated in the introduction. So how did the tradition move from 
such a paradoxical status of a “sudden appearance of something long-standing” 
arrive to a relatively standard self-depiction of its origination as an Indian Buddhist 
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teaching? To say it in the words of the German Tibetologist Peter Schwieger, we 
could say that the great Buddhist empire and the tantric scriptures of India are 
the foundational stones in the “history of myth” of the Old School." Schwieger 
uses this expression to argue that “history, understood as the remembered past, 
has the function in Tibetan culture of providing a solid basis for, and defining, 
sociocultural interrelationships in a monocentric culture” (Schwieger 2013, 
66). This process of “conversion” of Tibetan culture to a monocentric Buddhist 
worldview was anything but harmonious. On the contrary, I tend to believe that 
Bellezza’s observations regarding the millennial historical revisionism involved in 
the Buddhist adaptation of spirit-mediums can be applied to the history of the 
Nyingma Great Perfection: 


Regarding the cultural orientation of Tibet, I present the standpoint that a 
reconfiguration of its historical discourse, resulting from an obscuring and 
dissolution of early religious and mythic forms, caused Tibetans to become 
ever more remote from their pre-Imperial cultural heritage. The cultural 
history of Tibet over the last millennium would seem to testify to a relentless 
suppression, assimilation and reconstruction of antecedent legacies in an 
effort to bring them in compliance with Buddhist sensibilities and tradition. 
(Bellezza 2005, 10)!° 


Unlike the inquiry of Bellezza, however, this study is not concerned with 
archeological evidence that can be dated and documented, but rather with texts 
that were in all likelihood redacted after the arrival of Buddhism in Tibet. The 
case of the quest for vitality and the cult of the sky-deer might be more akin to 
pre-Buddhist Tibetan ancestor cults. Here too, scholarship has pointed out that 
while its existence is almost certain, its nature remains enigmatic due to the 
scarcity of extant primary sources. Just like Bellezza, Erik Haarh attributed this 
lack of sources to the activity of Buddhist writers, who suppressed the indigenous 
trends of Tibetan religion, purging it of references to ancient ancestral deities 
(such as mtshun) from the textual record (Haarh 1969, 226, 316). In light of this 
literary expulsion, we need to ask ourselves whether we can excavate this ancient 
indigenous layer of Tibetan culture through a sort of textual archeology based 
on very limited and fragmented sources.” In response to this challenge, I would 
like to invoke the work of Hank Blezer, who has dedicated much effort to the 
reconstruction of early Tibetan history. In an article dedicated to the unearthing 
early history of the Dzogchen tradition, which he recognizes to be carrying an 
“aura of antiquity, which reaches back into an obscure ‘pre-Buddhist’ past, beyond 
the Neolithic even’—he summarizes his position as follows: 


Traditional Tibetan historical data and narratives, however unlikely they may 
appear, are not to be dismissed off-hand, they can only be assessed properly if 
it is clear why exactly Tibetan writers present and narrativise their data the way 
they do, or, in other words, if the wider two-sided narrativising historiographical 
context—of meaningful emplotment and identity—is properly understood, as it 
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is there, rather than with an approximately positivist factuality of the data, that 
the primal concern of traditional historical writing lies. (Blezer 2011b, 209) 


Elsewhere, Blezer elaborates that the lack of “historical” sources does not 
necessarily mean that we cannot learn more about the tradition’s history as 
the cosmogony of Dzogchen can be understood as a sort of historical self- 
description of the tradition. Specifically, he points to apparent correlations 
between the “cosmological parts” of the tradition’s myths and “the architecture 
of the post hoc restructuring or even new invention of the earliest, transcendent 
origins” of its lineages (Blezer 2012, 127). In the first chapters, I will closely 
follow Blezer’s approach by pointing to many parallels between the mythical 
narratives found in Dzogchen and the early history of Tibet, particularly 
surrounding the great empire. Indeed, although scholarship has frequently 
focused primarily on the cosmogony out of the manifestation of the ground, 
the Great Perfection scriptures consist of a variety of myths, many of which 
do not subscribe to the Buddhist soteriology of perfection, but rather an ethos 
of vitality. While the third chapter will deal with a series of such indigenous 
narratives in the Dzogchen scriptures, particularly those dedicated to the 
quest for precious substances, we do not need to go that far afield to find pre- 
Buddhist motifs. These ideas are so prevalent in the Nyingma Great Perfection 
that they even surface in the famous myth of cosmogony that we already looked 
at. Indeed, if the epiphany of the ground is oftentimes imagined as the breaking 
open of the youthful body in a vase, other Dzogchen scriptures associate the 
origin of the universe by relying on one of the most indigenous Tibetan motifs, 
namely the hatching of an egg. In one of The Seventeen Tantras of the Ancients, 
for instance, we read: 


Awareness abiding within the ground is the perfectly complete triad within 
wisdom’s expanse, just like a peacock’s egg endowed with the radiant clarity of 
the inner light of wisdom. Awareness shining forth on the path is like rainbow 
colors. Awareness reaching its extent resembles the peacock’s chick bursting out 
of the egg. (The Tantra of the Lions Perfect Dynamism, 372.4)"* 


There is no doubt that the vitalistic motif of a cosmogonic egg giving rise to our 
universe is a theme that is intimately associated with the ancient Tibetan universe 
(Bellezza 2005, 326). In fact, while the image of the primordial egg has a wide 
currency in China, North Asia, and elsewhere (Blezer 2000), it is nowhere as 
prominent as in the pre-Buddhist circles of the Bon tradition (Blezer 2012). 
The fact that this profoundly non-Buddhist symbolism is discovered within the 
most fundamental myth as it expressed in the most sacred scriptures of Buddhist 
Dzogchen, obviously makes us wonder whether the historical circumstances 
of the tradition’s formative years might have been less self-evidently Buddhist 
than is commonly believed.” Historical sources alone could make a convincing 
argument for such a revision. Almost contrary to the unified sphere of a 
perfectly self-contained vase of light, neither the prehistoric population nor 
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the community during the Tibetan empire represented a unified group. The 
prehistoric communities belonged to a range of ethnic groups (Hazod 2009; 
2012) that assembled in connected political units or vassal states (rgyal phran), 
which were kin-based. As Lewis Doney has put it, “the commonly understood 
extent of “Tibet’ has more to do with the incorporation of a number of ethnicities 
(most notably Turkic and Tibeto-Burmese) within a single cultural matrix over 
time than a shared genetic makeup, and the Tibetan Empire and its imposed 
lingua franca Tibetan spoken and written language (known as Old Tibetan) made 
a significant and long-lasting impact in this respect” (Doney 2023, 4). Yet even 
the Tibetan empire at its peak of extent and cosmopolitanism was far from a 
homogenous realm, and its creation was marked by sociopolitical upheaval as it 
consisted of various tribal and clan units fighting for power.” 

Many of those groups, particularly those associated with the influential nobility, 
did not only not identify themselves with the imperial political and military entity 
but even actively resisted it. I believe that this is—despite the later identification 
with the imperial glory—likely true of many adherents of the Nyingma school. 
Since much of this prehistory has been lost or suppressed within the Buddhist 
tradition, we need to turn elsewhere to understand what Tibetan religion looked 
like during this early period. Consider, for instance, the histories of the Tang 
Chinese court, such as The Old Book of the Tang Dynasty (Jiu Tangshu, E R€), 
where we find references to Tibetan practices, such as the “worship the yuandi 
god; which might be a reference to the psychopomp sheep, the “belief in witches 
and seers” (Schaeffer, Kapstein, and Tuttle 2013, 10). More specifically, in order 
to reconstruct the earliest layer of the history of the Dzogchen, we might turn to 
Bonpo texts. While evidence for their relevance will only gradually be revealed 
throughout this study, I am convinced that the Bonpo myths offer a more accurate 
description of the underlying worldview of the Dzogchen tradition, particularly 
its vitalistic thrust. According to the Bön tradition, and here its accounts differ 
drastically from the “myth of history” of the Nyingma school, the original scriptures 
were composed in the kingdom of Zhangzhung in Western and Northern Tibet 
and the origins of the teachings are frequently associated with a place known as 
Tazig, a term that points more West. Research by John Bellezza, who conducted 
extensive fieldwork in loco, documents hundreds of archeological sites that likely 
date back to the very beginnings of Tibetan history (Bellezza 1999; 2000; 2002; 
2005). In many ways, his discoveries confirm alternative mythological accounts 
of an earlier mysterious polity known as Zhangzhung that was said to exist in the 
high deserts of far Western Tibet in the centuries before the establishment of the 
Tibetan empire in the seventh century. “Aside from the myth, legend and apparent 
mystery,’ so Aldenderfer and Yinong suggest, “Zhang zhung played a major role in 
central Asian prehistory and history.” 


It appears to have acted as an important intermediary of trade and the diffusion 
of knowledge between the Indian subcontinent and the Tibetan plateau, and 
for a time, was a significant political rival of the emerging Tibetan empire. It 
also acted as a filter of knowledge and cultural influences from the distant west, 
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including Sogdiana, Persia, and the Hellenistic world. Perhaps of even greater 
importance was the sponsorship by Zhang zhung of Bon, a belief system thought 
by many to be the indigenous religion of much of the Tibetan plateau, and 
which had a profound influence of the development and evolution of Tibetan 
Buddhism. (Aldenderfer and Yinong 2004, 42) 


While it is clear that we are dealing here with just another “myth as history” 
version, namely that of the Bonpo tradition, the remainder of this chapter takes this 
possibility nonetheless seriously and consequently explores a range of early Tibetan 
and particularly Bonpo texts about the origins of life. Reconstructing these stories, 
we will not only find evidence for a Tibetan deer-cult that shares many attributes 
with similar religious phenomena in the regions where Zhangzhung would have 
been located, but we also reconstruct a pre-Buddhist cultural “substratum” that 
lays the foundation for our understanding of the Dzogchen contemplative system; 
a system in which the pre-Buddhist influences remained present in the practical, 
somatic, philosophical, and material dimensions. 


‘The Descent of the Celestial Kings 


If we will see that the indigenous Tibetan conception of vitality is multifaceted, its 
most defining trait is the valorization of the sky as source of life. The trope of the 
vitality of the ethereal realm is so embedded within the DNA of pre-Buddhist Tibet 
that Stein once wrote that “the Bonpo love the sky” (Stein 1988, 40).” According 
to the psychoanalytic anthropology of Robert Paul, in Tibet, the sky is “associated 
with maleness, potency, eternity, and purity, and the ‘reservoir’ of Life in its pure, 
unlived state” (1979, 298). In this context of a more general vitality, another set of 
concepts takes center stage, namely phya/phywa and g.yang, words that scholarship 
has translated as “well-being? “prosperity, “fortune,” or “quintessence.” Entirely 
absent in Indic Buddhist texts, the concept features prominently in a series of 
Dunhuang texts, particularly those associated with divination.” From the early 
sources until today, it is quite clear that these terms belong to the wider semantic 
field of “vitality;” I will therefore translate them accordingly. The vertical descent, or 
katabasis, of vitality from the sky is a theme that remained particularly prominent 
among the followers of Bon, where it is still a core belief in folk religions. In a text 
belonging to a cycle of rituals associated with Nam Par Gyelwa (rnam par rgyal 
ba),” who was considered to be an emanation of the founder of the Bön religion, 
Shenrab Miwo (shen rab mi bo), we read: 


When g.yang descended for the first time, it descended from space, it descended 
from the womb of the Great Mother, the dmu rope and g.yang rope were woven 
into the sky, and the grasping rope of the sky was thus made, as if the sky would 
permeate through everything, the spacious, high, deep g.yang, flew from the 
sky like a seed, and rolled down onto the earth. * (The Coiled up Sky Lasso 
Vitality, 4b, 10) 
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Although mythical texts of this nature are particularly prevalent in Bonpo 
sources,” they also circulate in Buddhist circles where some of the rituals are 
performed until this day. In one Nyingma text, for instance, we read that the 
father and mother of g.yang were six-winged vultures, who flew to the sky and 
the earth, respectively, and that their union produced nine precious eggs from 
which the beings inhabiting our world were born (Berounsky 2014, 68-9). Indeed, 
just like in the origin myth of Dzogchen that we encountered in The Tantra of the 
Lions Perfect Dynamism, many of these mythical narratives surrounding “vitality” 
make explicit reference to cosmogonic eggs. In The Ultimate Vitality: The Celestial 
Head-Ornament, for instance, we encounter eight deities of g.yang, which are born 
from eggs made of precious substances: “The father is the highest tip of the rock 
of existence and the mother is the great trickster of the lake of existence. From 
the manifestation of the mind of these two appeared the eight eggs of existence” 
(18.1).’” Their shared emphasis on cosmologies involving eggs is not the only way 
to connect the indigenous beliefs in a primordial descent of divine vitality to the 
myth of the “manifestation of the ground.” In Tibetan language manuscripts from 
highland Nepal discovered by Charles Ramble,” we find many myths that lay out 
the cosmological foundation by emphasizing the importance of what can be called 
the “ground of vitality” (g.yang gzhi, phya gzhi). Consider, for instance, The Great 
Main Text of the Vitality Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality where we read: 


Khuye! Come undefeated and steady! Well, where do we search for the base of 
phya and base of g.yang? Where do we search for the substances of phya and 
the substances of g.yang? Kye! At the beginning of the earliest times, at the 
beginning of the earliest eon, at first, before anything had come into existence, 
there existed just the smallest dust-particle; from that there came into being a 
very fine dew drop; from that there came into being a vast ocean. In that ocean 
bubbles formed, and the bubbles rolled up into eggs, and nine precious eggs 
came into being. There came into being three conch shell eggs, three golden 
eggs and three iron eggs, nine in total. The conch shell egg dissolved into the sky, 
and from it there appeared the gods, the white [ones], and the support. From 
the golden egg that had appeared next there came into being humans, smra, and 
gshen; from the iron egg that had fallen down, there came into being the dre, the 
srin, and the byur.” (524) 


The title’s text reveals another element of central importance to the early Tibetan 
sky-cult, namely the association with royalty. Although I translated the title by 
invoking his most famous moniker, the “Lord of the Vitality” (phywa rje), the 
text speaks of a particular Bonpo ancestral god, namely the “Existence-Father- 
God-Six-Divisions.’** This figure appears pervasively throughout Bön sources, 
both modern and ancient, and is generally identified as the ancestor of the 
kings, particularly Nyatri Tsenpo (gnya ‘khri btsan po), the first Yarlung Valley 
Tibetan king.’ Thus, while it is impossible to date such text with certainty, it is 
likely that they are imbibed with pre-Buddhist beliefs and practices.” The stories 
surrounding the Lord of Vitality, thus, point to a dominant trait of early Tibetan 
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understandings of vitality, namely that its primary source is a multileveled sky 
world that is the realm of ancestral gods and kings.” 

This understanding of the ancestral spirits and their descent from the celestial 
realm has important consequences for the Tibetan conception of kingship. Tucci, 
in what has been a watershed moment in the study of early Tibet, remarked that 
the king’s role was “that of keeping off epidemics, causing the rain to fall, assuring 
fertility, in other words that of maintaining the cosmic and social order intact and 
in due working order” (Tucci 1955, 200).** More specifically, the early Tibetan 
kings are associated with the sky as they were extraordinary godlike individuals, 
who have descended from the heavens by means of a ladder or cord.” Thus, 
while the three religious kings mentioned previously fulfilled a civilizing function 
inasmuch as they introduced and propagated Buddhism in the realm of Tibet, 
the earlier “indigenous” kings had a fundamentally cosmological role as they 
brought life itself to earth. Many early manuscripts focus especially on the descent 
of Nyatri Tsenpo, explaining that he was born in the land of the mu (Tib. dmu).°** 
The Zhangzhung term mu (also spelled as dmu, smu, or rmu), in fact, carries a 
variety of meanings in early Tibetan religion, but it is most prominently related to 
the Tibetan terms mkha’, gnam, or dbyings, and thus best translated as “heaven,” 
“sky” or “space” (Martin 2010, 164).*” 


‘The Cult of the Sky-Deer 


Existing scholarship has reconstructed the political myth of the kings and their 
association with the heavenly realm in great detail. Nonetheless, it has oftentimes 
underestimated another, likely older, layer of the Tibetan fascination with the sky, 
namely the persuasion that animalistic forces like sheep and deer (and sometimes 
other animals) allow for the movement in between the celestial and the terrestrial 
realms.” This relative neglect is somewhat surprising for several reasons: First, 
there is a lot of evidence that the pre-Buddhist Tibetan religion might have been 
heavily inspired by religious beliefs and practices that stemmed from other regions, 
particularly to the north of Tibet. Since the writings of Tucci, in fact, it is well 
known that the royal cult of ancient Tibet was not imported with Buddhism as it 
differs dramatically from that of ancient India. Instead, Tucci suggested that the 
Tibetan ideology of royalty is fundamentally inspired by the religious traditions 
of the pastoral Turco-Mongolian peoples to the north of Tibet (1949; 1955). Since 
then, scholarship has repeatedly pointed in the direction of this same geographic 
region, amassing astounding evidence that the centrality of the sky as a source 
of vitality is widespread among many cultures throughout the wider Himalayas 
and beyond.” Third, the association between the sky and these animalistic motifs 
is pervasive throughout cosmogonic stories surrounding vitality in Tibetan lore. 
The hunt for deer and sheep and their precious body parts reaches back to the 
earliest strata of Dunhuang texts,“° and continues to persist in contemporary 
society where these animals are also known as the “ground of vitality” (g.yang 
gzhi) (Huber 2020, vol. I: 185-6). Fourth, and finally, both the ancient and the 
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modern narratives concerning the sky-dwelling animal forces tie back to the cult 
of kings as an overwhelming proportion of the stories narrate how an offspring 
of royal family hunts the precious deer/sheep in the pursuit of vitality. In other 
words, it is quite possible that the royal cult represents a variant of a much larger 
religious phenomenon in pre-Buddhist Tibet, namely that of the sky-deer. While 
this endeavor will have to remain tentative for the time being, the following pages 
will offer a preliminary reconstruction of a cult that will be fleshed out more and 
more throughout the remainder of this book. In the process, we will also take into 
consideration Scytho-Siberian and northern Asian conceptions of the deer as it is 
quite likely that this cultural area marks the origination point of the cult as a whole 
(Fitzhugh 2009). 

To begin, let us consider a typical Bonpo account of the origins of the world 
to explore this nexus of the heavenly vitality, the god-kings, and animals. The 
Extensive Elimination and Offering Rites for the Gods of the Four Groups of Little 
Humans, which Karmay described as being “of ancient origins” and Huber 
unambiguously identifies as part of the cult of the “gods of procreation” or the 
“gods of the phenomenal world” (srid pa’i lha) (Huber 2020, vol I: 38), contains 
not only detailed ritual instructions but also a cosmogonic prelude. Here, we read 
about two divine figures, who begat bird-like sons that hatched out a series of five 
eggs made from agate, conch, turquoise, copper, and iron. The creatures, ranging 
from an unidentifiable winged animal that is neither a bird nor a rat to a parrot, 
are encouraged to fly to the thirteenth level of the sky, where they should “act as 
messengers of human beings to the gods.” They are then asked to “invite the gods 
to the [land of] humans,” before the parrot answers as follows: “If we should go 
to invite the gods, then we request a mount for each of us. For this purpose, we 
request a token to reciprocate with?” In response, they are instructed to go to a 
mountain “at the base of which, there are white sheep with horns of conch” and to 
“ride upon those?“ The five beings do as they are told: 


They rode upon five [sheep] with horns of conch. They kept close together 
like [a herd of] deer and went off. They soared like vultures and went off and 
arrived at the top of the thirteenth level of the sky world. They carried arrows 
decorated with five types of silk in their right hands. In their left hands, they 
carried mirrors (me long). They purified with the smoke of fragrant incense. 
(Extensive Elimination and Offering Rites for the Gods of the Four Groups of Little 
Humans, 1-2)** 


In reading such passages, I have always been struck by the impression that we are 
dealing here not only with isolated ideas like a sky-dwelling vitality or a cosmogony 
out of eggs, but rather with a rich indigenous worldview that tells us a story about 
how animalistic forces play a crucial role in the transmission of heavenly vitality 
into the human world. The passage intimates the vitalizing thrust associated with 
sky-dwelling deer and sheep, who serve both as messengers of vitality and as its 
repositories because of their physical attributes like the silken coat or the conch- 
shell horns. In another manuscript from highland Nepal, we encounter a myth of 
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a primordial time when humans lacked phya and animals lacked g.yang. The hero 
of the tale is a hunter, who must capture a miraculous deer, whose body parts serve 
as a “ground” (gzhi) for the life powers descending from the sky. 


As for the origin, it was at the beginning of the world age. As for the material, 
the material was the eternal deer. As for supporting, it supported the phya and 
g.yang. As for chanting [the rites], it was I, the human gshen, who chanted. Just 
as it was in the past for the phya of the Lord of Vitality, so this evening, too, will 
it be for our beneficent [ritual] patron. As for the descent, it is phya and g.yang 
that will descend. The descent of phya is not bad; the descent of phya is fine. Call 
khu ye for the fine descent of phya!* (Huber 2020, vol I: 51) 


This story allows us to pinpoint the most obvious element of the quest for life 
associated with animals like deer and sheep, namely that it reinforces the logic of 
a vertical vitality, which is said to descend to earth. Let us now turn to another 
story relating the mythical quest for vitality. A similar Bönpo text titled The 
Ultimate Vitality: The Celestial Head-Ornament was published by Samten Karmay 
in a collection of works from Dolpo under the name The Call of the Blue Cuckoo. 
In this text, we gather that people were deprived of the ground of vitality because 
of the activity of demons. In response, a prince by the name of Gampo is sent 
on a quest to Mt. Meru, where he meets a white deer with crystal antlers at a 
crystal cliff. The deer is reluctant to accompany the young leader back to his home 
country to bring his people phya and g.yang. As the animal tries to escape, the 
prince catches it with a miraculous lasso. Bringing the deer back to his country, 
he gives him to the Lord of Vitality, who then produces a number of ritual 
implements out of his various body parts. At the end of the story, the texts make 
an enigmatic prediction by stating that the deer will become a sheep. 

From this story, we learn another trait of the cult of the sky-deer, namely that 
the definition of the deer appears to be rather open and flexible. In the Tibetan 
world, for instance, the curious reference to the deer that turns into a sheep points 
to a certain parallelism between those two species. Charles Ramble notes that 
while the deer appear to be the paradigmatic animals in these stories, they were 
frequently equated with sheep. More specifically, he speaks of “interchangeability” 
of the two animals and notes that in contemporary fortune-summoning rituals, 
the sheep can be used as a substitute for the ideal animal, the deer (Ramble 2015, 
513-14).*° Despite the recent disappearance of sheep from certain regions on 
the Tibetan plateau—largely attributed to the caterpillar fungus that serves as a 
new economic source—Tibetan sheep have long been the most popular domestic 
animals of the pastoralists (Sulek 2019). This interchangeability seems to be a 
more general trait of the sky-deer cult in Eurasia, where deer is a general term 
used for the Cervidae family, which consists of fifty-one individual species that 
are semantically exchangeable. Mykhailova and Garfinkel, for example, note that 
“the term bugu in the languages of many Northern and Central Asian peoples 
means reindeer, elk, and horse, and simultaneously, supreme being, god, nature, 
and heaven” (2018, 5). 
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Another key trait of the early mythology of vitality is that the narratives serve 
as antecedent tales for the performance of rituals. These practices are generally 
oriented at worldly goals such as divination, the curing of illnesses, or the 
summoning of fortune, and were therefore quite different from the perfectibilism 
of Indo-Tibetan tantric traditions. Brandon Dotson, in his study of early Tibetan 
dice divination, shows that these animals were believed to be repositories of vitality, 
which the ritualist could draw to himself, his clients, or his natural environment 
through his actions (Dotson 2019). Similarly, Bellezza notes that contemporary 
vitality-summoning rituals (g.yang gugs) he observed in Tibet reproduce the 
cosmogonic descent of vitality from the sky by invoking a variety of deer- or 
sheep-like deities, such as the Divine Sheep of the Emergence of Existence, the 
Divine Sheep of the Emergence of the First Epoch, the White Conch Spiraling 
Tips of the Horns, the Conch White Sheep with a Smooth Coat of Wool, or the 
Sheep with a Spreading White Tail (Bellezza 2018, 12). This close association 
between cosmogonic myths and mundane rites is also a trait of the larger cult of 
the sky-deer, where the worship of the mythical deer is the foundation for rituals 
of hunting, regeneration, reproduction, and fertility (Martynov 1988; Mykhailova 
2015).*” Roberte Hamayon, an expert on the history of shamanism in the Siberian 
context, also suggested that the hunting for animals like deer was at the heart of 
archaic shamanism. “Obtaining the promise of game or good luck for the hunters 
of his community,’ so she writes, “is the shaman’s main function in the most 
archaic Siberian societies, a function much more basic than curing” (1996, 61). 

Let us now look at another text of this same genre, namely Remedying the 
Lords of the Soil and Subjugating the Evil Forces of Creation through the Ground 
of Vitality. Here, the myth opens up by explaining that there is a white deer at the 
slopes of the White Conch Shell Mountain before narrating the cosmogonic story 
of the creation of eggs. It then proceeds to set the stage for the quest for vitality by 
introducing a land that is disturbed because of demonic activity. In an attempt to 
overcome the crisis, the priests decide to perform a ransom offering. The story then 
recounts the hunt, explaining that the main protagonist kills a series of animals, 
including a conch shell deer with antlers as sharp as iron. At the behest of the gods, 
he and seven companions then proceed to the conch shell mountain, carrying 
with them a miraculous lasso, a silk snare, as well as bow and arrow. The hunters 
miss the target with their arrows but catch the deer’s neck with the miraculous 
lasso. As it is time to return to the priest's kingdom, the deer inquires about his 
own origins. The priest answers and says that the miraculous deer is the offspring 
of his father, who is the White Conch Shell Mountain, and his mother, who is 
the Crystal Demoness. This story provides us with another constant in the quest 
for vitality stories, namely the credence that vitality is particularly concentrated 
within certain locations, both in the natural landscape where the topography of 
the hunt transmits cognate features (conch shell mountains, etc.) and in the body 
of the sky-animal (deer’s antlers, sheep's coat, etc.) that is hunted. 

The fact that the life-sustaining energy is concentrated in these physical 
attributes is clearly the reason why the deer are hunted and their body parts— 
frequently said to consist of precious substances like crystals or conch shell—are 
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used to manufacture ritual implements, which are frequently described as made 
of precious substances like crystals or conch shell. This tendency is also part of the 
larger cult of the sky-deer, where parts of the body are particularly potent. As Maja 
Pasarić elaborates, “deer head and antlers are specific parts of the animal body 
embedded with complex symbolic implications and as pars pro toto represent the 
entire animal” (Pasarić 2018, 217). Based on the prehistoric art found in various 
places throughout Norther and Central Asia, Siberia, and Europe, it is quite 
apparent that the antlers played a particularly important role in the wider deer- 
cult. One reason for the prominence of this particular structure in the mythical- 
ritual imagination of Eurasian people might be that antlers are shed every year and 
then regrown. It is quite possible that this trait led to their association with vitality, 
fertility, and reproduction. Looking at the drawings and carvings, it is noticeable 
that the antlers are hypertrophied, frequently represented as much larger than 
the body and legs of the animals.** This is very likely a symbolic representation 
of one of the key functions of the deer, namely the vertical movement between 
the realm of the heavens and the realm of the earth. In fact, since “in the history 
of Northern Asia, hunting and herding always had primary significance,’ these 
regions developed “a cult of animal fertility equivalent to the cult of the ‘tree of 
life ” (Martynov 1988, 13). The antlers—marked by their yearly regeneration, their 
vertical growth, and their branching like a tree—represent an alternative to the 
fertility cults that dominated other regions in the world. In this sense, it could also 
be that the antlers fulfilled a similar function as the “tree of life?” which fulfills the 
role of connecting the earth and the sky in a series of cultures. 

While some of the rock paintings found in Tibet also feature prominent antlers,” 
the messenger function of the deer obviously becomes apparent in the mythical 
narratives of indigenous traditions. If we already saw that the kings used sheep and 
deer as mounts to travel to earth during the initial descent of vitality, some later 
mythical-ritual texts ascribe them similar functions. In this context, it is worth 
discussing an anonymous text that I decided to translate as Deer Way-Stations.” 
First published in 2013, we are dealing here with a spectacular manuscript that 
has been carbon-dated to the eleventh century." The text describes two different 
mundane rites, the steu and the sha slungs. If the former is concerned with “post- 
mortem procedures for conducting new human lives into the world from a 
realm of lha ancestors who are up the vertical cosmic axis,” the latter “describes 
invocation of a range of living beings to protect new lives as they come down to the 
terrestrial realm” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 39).” This text is of central importance, not 
only because it is one of the earliest written documents proving the centrality of 
the movement between the realms of the earth and the heavens that will resurface 
repeatedly throughout this study, but it also reinforces the emphasis on deer-like 
animals as conveying agents of vitality. The manuscript is also marked by unique 
illustrations consisting of small color paintings of various animals, particularly 
various deer-like beings. On an illustrated page depicting what looks like three 
different types of deer, we read that these three animals belong to the precious deer 
way-station. They are described as a stag with antlers, resembling thorn-like horns 
(standing on the right side), a doe with its eyelashes sticking upward (on the left), 
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and a young deer with richly patterned fur (in the middle).** Most importantly, the 
manuscripts tell us that these animals serve as messengers (pho nya) who are swift 
and act as mounts (chibs) to various spirits (Huber 2020, vol. II: 65). 

Based on this brief and by no means comprehensive survey of texts of this 
nature, I believe that the pervasiveness of the motif of a deer in the quest for 
vitality could potentially make it a subcategory of a larger Eurasian cult of the 
sky-deer. I will have more to say about these myths and about the cult of the sky- 
deer in Chapter 3. However, what is more important is that the idea of the sky as 
the source of life and the role of sheep and deer as messenger animals remained 
constant traits in the Great Perfection and deeply influenced tradition. Indeed, 
although this chapter’s account of pre-Buddhist cosmologies might seem far 
removed from the meditative practice of Skullward Leap—particularly if we 
follow the dominant reading of Dzogchen as a tradition operative under the aegis 
of Buddhist monocentrism and its doctrine of perfectibilism—their symbolism 
suggests that they might be watered by the same cultural reservoir. These 
narrations therefore should be regarded not only as the prehistory of Tibet, but 
also as a sort of “unofficial” prehistory of the Great Perfection. In the remaining 
chapters of the first part of this study, we will encounter a series of temporal and 
social ruptures that undermined the pre-Buddhist beliefs and practices associated 
with the heavenly descent and maintenance of vitality, decisively contributing to 
the crystallization of the Great Perfection tradition and its meditative techniques. 


Chapter 2 


THE TIBETAN EMPIRE AND THE (INCOMPLETE) 
BUDDHICIZATION OF VITALITY 


If the opening chapter explored the indigenous Tibetan conception of vitality as 
a vertical descent of life from the sky to the earth by means of animals like sheep 
or deer, the second chapter turns its attention to the introduction of Buddhism to 
Tibet in the seventh century by demonstrating that it advanced a new model of 
vitality. With the arrival of a South Asian worldview, more specifically, Tibetans 
were exposed to a mythical cosmogony based on a “spherical” model of vitality 
that leads energy from the inside toward the outside. In accordance with our 
understanding of myth as something real, this juxtaposition of competing flows 
of life will be interpreted in light of the particular historical circumstances 
during this period, which included the conversion of Tibet to Buddhism, as well 
as the rise and fall of the Tibetan great empire.’ The spherical model of vitality, 
in particular, gained relevance as it lays the foundation for two central religious 
phenomena of the Ancient School, namely its teachings (i.e., the cosmogony of 
the ground’s manifestation) and its scriptural creativity (i.e., the development of 
a robust institution of revealing so called treasures). At the same time, however, 
this alternative model of vitality did not simply replace the indigenous Tibetan 
version as Dzogchen continued to be animated by the earliest Tibetan motifs even 
as the tradition changed throughout its history. The buddhicization of Tibet, in 
other words, was incomplete. Or, put differently, the buddhicization of Tibet was 
accompanied by equally strong trends toward the Tibetanization of Buddhism as 
the new “Buddhist” emergence of vitality out of the ground maintained the logic 
of the earlier vertical descent of life-giving energy from the sky-realm. 


The Spherical Vitality of Buddhism 


Although the introduction of Buddhism in the seventh century was the 
determining factor in the history of Tibet, it has not been a positive experience 
for all people on the plateau. Bönpos describe the conversion of Tibet as a forceful 
process, a veritable catastrophe for the proponents of indigenous traditions and 
the Zhangzhung polity, leading to a series of new developments in the mythical 
conception of vitality. Many of these stories revolve around a single mythological 
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figure, namely the emperor known as Trigum Tsenpo (gri gum btsan po/dri gum 
btsan po).’ If the early kings were adherents of Bön and lived in a state of harmony 
and prosperity, it was during the reign of the eighth king, Trigum Tsenpo, that the 
empire started to deteriorate. In fact, according to the tradition, Trigum was the 
first king to suppress Bön for political reasons by exiling priests and repressing its 
clergy.’ While the details of this story are not historically verifiable, the conversion 
of Tibet to Buddhism was no smooth process as the plateau consisted of various 
political and religious communities that competed for power. This state of affairs, 
furthermore, finds not only expression in Bön sources but is equally documented 
in certain Tibetan historical records. The Old Tibetan Annals, composed of two 
manuscripts written in old Tibetan language found in the early twentieth century 
in the Dunhuang caves, reveal an almost permanent tension between various 
forces, especially the Tsenpos and the leadership of indigenous clans.* 

Trigum Tsenpo’s mythological life-story represents a worthwhile illustration of 
these early times of Tibetan history. He is most famous for being the protagonist 
in another story, which offers a mythical counterpart to his historical association 
with Buddhism and the suppression of indigenous Tibetan religion. In the first 
chapter of The Old Tibetan Chronicle, we read that Trigum unintentionally cut 
through his celestial cord during a fight. While his predecessors were able to 
return to heaven upon the end of their reigns, Trigum and his successors were 
confined to a purely earthly existence.* As a consequence, Tibetans started to 
build tombs to enshrine the bodies of the kings. As the kings continued to be 
seen as divine figures, their burial mounds, such as the ones constructed between 
the seventh and ninth centuries in Chonggye (’Phyong rgyas) in Central Tibet, 
soon became places of sacred importance. There is no doubt that these stories 
surrounding Trigum’s life identify the introduction of Buddhism with a traumatic 
rupture of cosmic proportions as it interrupted the natural flow of the vitality from 
the realm of the sky. Even more, the mythical-historical narrative of the cutting 
of the sky-cord expresses a shift in priorities from the pre-Buddhist fascination 
with the sky to an emphasis on the earth, a transition from the vertical vitality of 
the sky to the spherical vitality of the ground.’ 

If the pre-Buddhist valorization of the heavenly realm as primordial locus 
of vitality was accompanied by a commensurately negative conception of the 
ground below,’ the Buddhist conception of vitality finds expression in several 
aspects of the Great Perfection. Consider, for instance, that the spherical model 
of vitality is epitomized in the Dzogchen cosmology’s most famous cosmogonic 
myth, the so-called manifestation of the ground.’ As you might recall, this myth 
imagines the cosmogony as the radiating expression of a ground that moves 
from the inside toward the outside. More specifically, it centers on a youthful 
body in a vase of light, which breaks open to shine forth rainbow-colored lights. 
After the manifestation of mandalic shapes of luminosity, the radiation gradually 
loses its transparency, solidifying more and more, until one path leads it to take 
on the form of living beings and the universe of material objects as we know 
it. In a recent article, I have argued that the spherical myth of the cosmology 
should be considered as a parallel development to the rise of what is one of the 
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spectacular modes of textual production found anywhere in the world, namely 
the so-called treasure tradition,'® which plays a central role in the Bon and the 
Nyingma traditions. According to this fascinating religious phenomenon, the 
so-called treasure revealers, unearth teachings from various places, oftentimes 
from the Tibetan ground." These “earth treasures” (sa gter) fit exceedingly well 
with the narratives that announce Tibet’s gradual transition from heavenly 
vitality to earthly powers. If the indigenous Tibetan tradition embraced rituals 
oriented toward the heavenly realm surrounding sky-dwelling animals like 
sheep and deer to increase their numbers, the introduction of Buddhism led to 
a transplanting of this reproductive fertility into the Tibetan ground. The earth, 
indeed, became a source of unceasing spiritual vitality and ever-multiplying 
scriptural revelation. It is hardly a coincidence that the literary genre of treasure 
revelations is only attributed to the Bön tradition and the Nyingma School of 
Buddhism as both of them shared a similar fate within Tibetan history (Martin 
and Bentor 1997, 14). 

The spherical myth of the body-in-a-vase is also marked by a particular 
“ontology of interiority,’ which extends into a specific conception of nature, itself 
of central importance to the revelation of treasures. Indeed, the natural world 
forms part of a larger network that extends into the cultural-religious realm where 
the interdependence between human beings, their environment, and the divine 
beings residing in there all form part of the ecosystem of treasure revelation. 
Jacoby notes: 


The treasure revealers calibrated this equilibrium through the exchange of 
precious substances into and out of the earth at key locations. Most scholarship 
on the treasure tradition has focused on the scriptures and artifacts that 
revealers claim to have withdrawn from the Tibetan earth and sky, but Treasure 
revealers also often inserted sacred substances back into the earth and water 
called “Treasure substitutes” (gter tshab) or “Treasure vases” (gter bum) filled 
with precious materials. (2014, 103). 


This conception of nature as alive and filled with agency reveals an indigenous 
understanding of the cosmos. Indeed, just like the Great Perfection, the 
treasure tradition is a profoundly Tibetan phenomenon that draws extensively 
on pre-Buddhist ideas and practices. In her long-standing exploration of this 
phenomenon, Janet Gyatso has emphasized that it is a practice with an essentially 
“Tibetan character, or thrust,” noting that “whether drawn out of the Tibetan 
ground or a Tibetan mind, the Treasure stands as a Tibetan product” (1996, 152- 
3). Consequently, it is hardly surprising that treasures are also related to notions 
of “vitality” (g.yang/phya). For instance, we find many attempts at “compensating” 
the natural environment for our appropriation of vitality in so-called rituals of 
“fortune-summoning” (g.yang gug/ ‘gugs). Since the ritual is successful if the human 
side gains fortune—or, in the case of revelation, new scriptures—by removing it 
from somewhere else, it is not surprising that we find rituals of compensation. 
Indeed, g.yang-summoning rituals on behalf of mountain gods, or the burying 
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of “fortune vases” (g.yang ’bum) in such locations are commonplace in Tibetan 
culture.” 

Antonio Terrone invokes the example of the treasure revealer Tashi Gyeltsen 
(b. 1957) and his consort Khandro Pelchen Lhamo (b. 1964). He notes that “when 
it is time to perform the revelation they typically prepare a small vase of precious 
substances (bum rdzas) properly consecrated that Tashi Gyeltsen then inserts 
in the Treasure door (gter sgo) immediately after extracting the sacred object 
before sealing the opening” (Terrone 2014, 471). Of course, the terms gter bum, 
g.yang ‘bum, and bum rdzas bring to mind the Dzogchen myth, which puts the 
“youthful body in a vase” at the center of its cosmogonic account as it identifies 
it explicitly with the powerful ground." In other words, the treasure tradition’s 
endorsement of the Tibetan ground as the land of a continued revealing radiance 
parallels the spherical narrative of the youthful body in a vase, it too representing 
a pure interiority out of which all the vital energies of the universe radiate. Like 
the treasure—in its pre-revelatory state—the youthful body is invisible, formless, 
and self-contained. Both the treasures of the royal period and the ground embody 
potential rather than actualization, interiority rather than exteriorization, 
hiddenness rather than manifestness. 

It is likely that the revelation of treasures was not only building on the spherical 
metaphor of the cosmogony of the ground but also on the practice of burying 
the kings in earthly tombs. This association is not only due to the fact that they 
both participate in the ideology of spherical vitality, but also due to the historical 
circumstances that befell Tibet after the fall of the empire. Indeed, it is possible 
that the looting of the royal tombs contributed to the initial emergence of the 
treasure tradition (Hazod 2013). The kings’ tombs were usually filled with funeral 
treasures; a link that is further reinforced by the etymology of the word for royal 
“tombs” (bang so), clearly derived from bang ba or bang mdzod meaning “store- 
room, “store-house,’ “repository, or “treasury” (Jaschke 1995). Another powerful 
indicator for the association between the connection of royal burials and treasure 
revelation is another reference to king Trigum. In fact, Bön sources point out that 
the treasure tradition originated during the reign of Trigum, the king whose sky- 
cord was cut in battle. They further specify that the reason for its institution was 
that this specific king persecuted Bön and that the tradition’s scriptures had to 
be hidden away and preserved for future generations because they would have 
been lost otherwise.'° For Bonpos, in other words, the introduction of Buddhism 
led to the rise of a new model of spherical vitality—accompanied by religious 
phenomena like the cosmogony of the ground and the revelation of treasures— 
and a marginalization of their teachings, all of which is contained in the story of 
the singularly momentous figure of emperor Trigum. 

Buddhist accounts of the treasures, unlike the Bön counterparts’ focus 
on the introduction of Buddhism, emphasize the collapse of the empire as the 
crucial moment for the institution of revelation. The tradition suggests that The 
Seventeen Tantras came into being with the Buddha Samantabhadra, who passed. 
the teachings on to Vajrasattva, before they entered into the world of human 
beings in the country of Oddiyana, which is usually identified with the Swat 
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Valley in present-day Pakistan. Even after they penetrated history, however, the 
teachings remain located somewhere in between myth and history as scriptures 
represent a group of writings, which came to be considered as part of the treasure 
tradition.” More specifically, after having entered Tibet during the empires most 
powerful moment, the Dzogchen scriptures were then transmitted to Nyang 
Tingzin Zangpo (myang ban ting ‘dzin bzang po), who chose to not disseminate 
but to conceal them in the late eighth century at the famous meditation center 
association with Samye (bsam yas) monastery, known as Chimphu (mchims 
phu). According to the colophon of the longest of the scriptures—The Tantra of 
Self-Arisen Awareness—after they have been hidden in the eighth century—the 
tantras were discovered as Termas in the late tenth century by Dangma Lhungyi 
Gyaltsen (Idang ma lhun rgyal) at the Hat Temple (zhwa’i lha khang) in central 
Tibet. After that, the texts were again continuously transmitted and passed along 
to Chetsün Senge Wangchuk (Ice btsun seng ge dbang phyug, eleventh to 1twelfh 
centuries) and Zhangton Tashi Dorje (zhang ston bkra shis rdo rje, c. 1097-1167). 
Both secondary scholarship,” as well as indigenous Tibetan critics of the Ancient 
School'* have suggested that these two figures were not only responsible for the 
reinsertion of the scriptures into the human world, but even for their composition. 

Besides the suggestive nexus converging on the mythological life of Trigum, 
there is further evidence that the spherical model of vitality was introduced to 
Tibet from India. Not only are Buddhist models of the cosmogony, such as the 
classical variants found in the abhidharma, frequently spherical in nature, but the 
treasure tradition has also been largely attributed to Indian influences (Davidson 
2005, 212-19). An element that has not been noticed by scholarship in support of 
an Indian origin of the tradition is the prevalence of gold in the funerary treasures 
of the kings. Unlike the precious substances associated with the cult of the sky and 
the animalistic messengers, such as conch shell and crystal, the royal cult focused 
on other material objects. The funerary cult of the kings, indeed, seems to have 
been primarily associated with the precious metal of gold, which appears in most 
accounts about the funerary treasures. In The Chronicle of the Kings, for instance, 
we read that his body was inserted into a copper vessel together with a golden 
representation of the monarch and that this whole arrangement was accompanied 
by gold and silver, the “king’s treasures” (rgyal po’ dkor nor) (Sehnalova 2022, 227). 

As per Esther Jacobson, who has extensively studied the solarization of the 
deer-cult in Eurasia, the association between the solar symbolism and the cult of 
royalty and warriordom did not emerge in the regions of the Central and North 
Asian steppes, but rather in Indo-European or Indo-Persian contexts (2018, 
39-41). I believe not only that her assessment is correct, but that her argument 
regarding the clear differentiation between the sky-deer and the solar cult points 
to a fundamentally different conception of vitality in the Tibetosphere, on the 
one hand, and South Asia, on the other. If the vertical quests for the primordial 
source of vitality in the steppes of Eurasia was part of a larger cult of the sky and 
the descent of the life-sustaining energy in the form of emissary animals, the 
agricultural context of the land to the South of Tibet embraced a model of vitality 
that included not only the sun but also the fertility of the ground. In fact, it is well 
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known that the early agricultural zones like India endorsed a vegetative fertility cult 
centered on solar deities and a fascination with the underground world (Martynov 
1988, 27). Like the religious transformations after the arrival of Indian Buddhism 
in Tibet, this South Asian model of vitality displays a striking proclivity for all 
things “spherical,” such as the fascination with circular representations of the sun, 
the life-sustaining powers of the earth, both of which were used to symbolize a 
fascination with cyclical processes like the change of seasons, the stages of life, or 
the ever-repeating cycle between life and death. While the final verdict on the true 
origin of the spherical model of vitality will have to wait for more research, I am 
fairly certain that it represented an alternative to the vertical model that dominated 
the conception of life of the sky-worshipping pre-Buddhist Tibetans. 


As Above, So Below 


The competition between two forms of vitality—one vertical coming from the 
sky and the other spherical emerging from the ground—points to the paradoxical 
nature of the Ancient School in particular and Tibetan Buddhism as a whole. 
Caught somewhere in between a pre-Buddhist worldview and Buddhist teachings 
imported from other lands, the tradition tries to satisfy its need to maintain its 
own heritage while finding legitimacy within a nation converted to Buddhism. 
In other words, while the spherical conception of vitality can be understood as 
a Buddhist innovation, marking a decisive mythical rupture from pre-Buddhist 
reality in which the vertical model of the descent of the kings was dominant, this 
new model was simultaneously infused with specifically Tibetan conceptions of 
the universe. The spherical model of the vitalization of our cosmos is the product 
of complex processes involved in the acculturation of Buddhism, consisting 
of “two asymmetrical sides of a single operation with distinct ramifications” 
(Halkias 2016, 130), namely the “buddhicization of Tibet? on the one hand, 
and the “tibetanization of Buddhism, on the other. The spherical conception of 
revelation did not simply erase the pre- Buddhist tendencies of the Ancient School. 
Rather, the tradition found ways to maintain its teachings of the vertical vitality 
and subtly change it to reflect the priorities of the new religion. Indeed, in many 
ways, the apparent shift from a vertical to a spherical emergence of the universe 
was never completed and the proponents of the Ancient School lived in a dual 
reality that moves both from top to bottom and from the inside to the outside. 
In the remainder of this chapter, I will show that key dimensions of the spherical 
vitality—such as the ground, the mountain, the tomb, or the treasure—should be 
regarded as “liminal concepts” that allowed Tibetans to maintain their connection 
to the sky despite the cutting of the sky-cord, the increasing distance from the 
vertical vitality of pre-Buddhist culture. 

A first way to describe the Tibetanizing thrust of Dzogchen is by relying 
on the term snang ba (Skt. pratibha), which can be variously illustrated as 
“epiphany, “vision,” or “disclosure?” Liberation, for the Dzogchen practitioner, 
is not effortful transformation but rather based on simplicity, spontaneity, 
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and inherent perfection. In The Seventeen Tantras, the energy of awareness 
is furthermore qualified as “spontaneously productive” (Ihun grub) and 
frequently expressed through metaphors of light. The ground is marked by 
“(dis)play” (rol pa), “radiance” (gdangs), “effulgence” (ye gdangs), and “radiant 
light” (od gsal). The myth of origin of the Great Perfection, in fact, is not only 
concerned with the ground in its primordial interiority but also in the “way 
in which the ground manifests in spontaneous presence.” In The Tantra of 
Great Beauty and Auspiciousness, this spontaneity of the ground is construed 
as follows: “Unceasing (ma ‘gags pa) space manifests as energy. Unceasing 
epiphany arises as lights. Unceasing enjoyment dawns as wisdom. Unceasing 
essence emerges as bodies” (214,4). There is no doubt that the centrality of 
the symbolism of light represents an important continuity between the myth 
of the ground’s manifestation and the indigenous Tibetan beliefs regarding the 
descent of primordial vitality. 

Indeed, the early Tibetan understanding of vitality was profoundly suffused by 
the idea of luminosity. Of course, it is quite intuitive that in a location where we 
witness up to 330 days of sunshine a year, the sky is not only a familiar backdrop but 
also intimately linked to light. The gods of the Tibetosphere are overwhelmingly 
associated with both the heavens and with light. In Sherpa and Khumbo myths, 
for instance, the ancestral gods frequently descend from the sky-realm in the form 
of white light or rainbows, and Huber even suggested that the bodies of the kings 
“consist of light” (Huber 2020, vol. II: 382). Although the Tibetan fascination 
with light—or, as Tucci once called it, its “photism’—flows throughout much of 
Tibetan history, it is particularly prevalent in indigenous religion and the Great 
Perfection. (Tucci 1980, 63-4). In another text recounting the descent of the first 
Yarlung emperor, we also read that the phywa progenitor kings “supported by the 
rmu ladder and the rmu cord, departed to the sky in view of all the people and 
the bodies of the gods dissolved into light (od du yal) without a corpse [being left 
behind] (The Great History of Buddhism, 22).” Similarly, in the Mirror of Royal 
Genealogies, a fourteenth-century historical work composed by S6nam Gyaltsen 
(bsod nams rgyal mtshan, 1312-1375), we read of the “seven kings of the sky,’ who 
would disappear like a rainbow upon ascending to the sky through the mu cord. 
(55.15). In early Tibet, the kings were believed to be connected to the sky-realm 
by means of a so-called sky-cord (dmu thag), which was itself said to be in the 
form of light. Upon the king’s death, his body would gradually—and from the feet 
upward—dissolve into light, join with the sky-rope, and merge with the heavenly 
realm of the mu.” Kapstein translates a relevant passage from the twelfth-century 
Pillar Testament as follows; 


With reference to those seven, they possessed, on their crowns, the so-called 
“divine daemon-cord” (mutak). This was a ray of white light. When those seven 
passed from suffering and journeyed to the realm of the gods, they dissolved 
into light from their feet upwards, and after the light faded into the sky they left 
no corpses behind. So it is said that the mausoleums of the seven thrones were 
planted in space. Translation in (Kapstein 2006, 37) 
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Not only do these divine kings return to the heaven by means of the dmu 
rope, leaving behind no corpses, but the rope itself is said to start at the top 
of the head. From there, it would form into a sort of rainbow and the king’s 
sinciput, also known as the cleft of Brahma, is described as the gate to heaven.” 
Furthermore, vitality itself is said to be luminous in nature. Very much like 
the external radiance of rainbow-colored lights in the wake of the breaking 
of the youthful body in a vase, in indigenous origin myths, vitality is linked 
to the radiation of beams of light, which “emanated to the ten directions and 
surrounding countries of Tibet, bringing g.yang from them.” As we saw, the 
notion of g.yang is also part of the spherical conception of vitality as g.yang- 
summoning rituals are performed until today in moments when the wild natural 
environment is disturbed by humans by either making it into habitable space 
(through construction) or robbed of some of its vitality (through mining, etc.). 
In this sense, g.yang is a liminal concept that allowed for the continuity between 
vertical and spherical conceptions of vitality: Once vitality descends from the 
heavens and circulates the earthly realm, it has to be regulated and maintained 
in this new realm. 

A second locus where we find an abundance of pre-Buddhist motifs is in 
the emphasis on mountains and the ancestor cults associated with them.” The 
indigenous tradition of Tibet has frequently been described as shamanistic 
or animistic because it is premised on the belief that the world—the sky, the 
mountains, the soil, and the lakes—is inhabited by spirits.” Indeed, not only are 
these regions inhabited by beings, but the spirits are furthermore said to be the 
ancestors of political leaders from the past.” Gyatso links the “thorough-going 
Tibetanness of the eidos of Treasure” to the diachronic link between the moment 
of the treasures revelation and the Tibetan empire: “It was concealed during 
the period of the Tibetan nation’s apogee of military might and golden age of 
Buddhist practice; it was formulated specifically for this particular moment in 
Tibetan history; its prophecies in fact describe this moment pointedly; and now 
this particular Tibetan master has revealed it to Tibet at the proper time” (1996, 
152-3).”” 

While Herbert Guenther has called the Great Perfection tantras “forgotten” 
tales (1994, xvii), they must also be understood in their function as exercises 
at anamnesis, texts of remembrance. Indeed, it is precisely because of the 
fragmentation caused by the collective trauma that the Ancient School can reclaim 
their past in new ways. The rupture in the fabric of time allows for the stitching of 
a new pattern. The Great Perfection myth of cosmogony, of course, plays a central 
role in this as it prioritizes the past over the present. Of particular importance, in 
this context, is the emphasis put on a state of being before the birth of the universe 
as we know it. As something that has been there “before” the rupture, the depiction 
of the ground prioritizes what is ancient over what is modern. Indeed, the ground is 
frequently also called the “original ground” (gdod ma'i gzhi), “primordial ground” 
(ye gzhi), “initial ground” (thog ma’i gzhi), “original state” (gdod ma’i ngang), and 
“the way of original being” (thog ma’i gnas lugs), and described as “originally pure” 
(ka dag). Although scholars are correct in pointing out that this expression should 
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not be regarded simply as a temporal definition of the ground,” there is no doubt 
that a priority for what is past is central to the concept.” The only commentator 
noting this peculiarity is Arguillere, who clarified that “even though it has been 
too rarely highlighted until now, this temporal connotation, present everywhere in 
Dzogchen, to speak about realities—of which it incidentally puts forth an eternal 
nature—is very remarkable” (2007, 337). 

Although it might seem that the memory of the Great Perfection and the 
memory of ancestors in the mountain-cults of Tibet belong to the spherical 
model of vitality, this is not necessarily the case. Here, it might be useful to 
invoke the cautioning words of Toni Huber, who has recently addressed an 
“analytical blindness” among scholars of Tibet, who are “by now so strongly 
conditioned to accept that the mountain is a topographical and cosmological 
reference par excellence in all contexts that it goes without question” Instead, 
he shifts his readers’ emphasis from mountains toward the sky by noting that 
the ritual “solutions” proposed by the long-standing cults he encountered 
in his research, “whether ancient or present-day, are to be found up in the 
sky, or sometimes up and down the courses of river valleys,” but not in the 
mountains (Huber 2020, vol. II: 82). He also remarks that while “the Srid-pai 
lha often complete their descent to earth at a specific arrival point associated 
with a mountain or hill ... this does not deify the peak or summit in question 
in any way, nor reify it somehow as a special territory or ‘sacred place” On 
the contrary, in the shamanic cults, the importance of mountains is rather 
pragmatic in nature, it is a “logical choice for the mythmaker since peaks are 
closest to the sky” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 404). In other words, the mountain is the 
place where the ancestors of humans first landed when they brought with them 
the source of vitality from the sky above. 

The idea of the “genealogical” connection between humanity and the sky brings 
us to the third liminal concept, namely the tomb and its continued association 
with the realm of the sky. In the treasure tradition, the ontology of interiority is 
not purely synchronic, but also diachronic in nature. As Davidson propositioned, 
both Dzogchen and the treasure tradition draw their identity from the “tomb and 
ancestral cults of the royal house” (2005, 242). However, what Davidson did not 
emphasize enough is that Tibetans continued to operate according to a logic where 
“that which is above is like to that which is below, and that which is below is like 
to that which is above.” This Hermetic reference, sometimes summed up with the 
axiom “as above, so below,’ seems appropriate because the shift from the sky to the 
earthly tombs with the legendary cutting of the sky-cord and the subsequent burial 
of Trigum did not only fail to eliminate the centrality of the sky. On the contrary, the 
burial sites themselves might—quite paradoxically—reinforce the primacy of the 
sky. There is some clear evidence that suggests that the importance of the ground 
ultimately stemmed from the skies above. Consider, the early archeological sites in 
Tibet, where we find “monolithic / megalithic arrays” consisting of thousands of 
large standing stones that seem to be laid out in rows so as to form quadrangular 
shapes. These formations of stones, intentionally arranged from east to west, point 
to an astrological and astronomic concern, as well as a continued relevance of the 
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celestial deities. As Bellezza, in commenting on such structures, concludes, “Early 
Tibetans were keen sky watchers” (2000, 14). 

The true consequences of such an approach, of course, are radical as the spherical 
vitality of later Dzogchen would be subordinate to a much more dominant vertical 
model. As Guntram Hazod, in a paper presented at the fourteenth Seminar of 
the International Association for Tibetan Studies in Bergen, once suggested, “This 
would imply an image of the universe where the sky is not above but below, here 
recalling the notion of a reversal of the vertical order, or the (shamanistic) aspect 
of mirroring the sky in the landscape” (2016, 5). Indeed, the idea of the mirror- 
world is not only a prominent theme in Tibetan religions, but it also points to the 
fundamentally relational nature of these cosmological conceptions of the universe. 
Along the same lines, Ramble suggests that while the “vertical ordering of the 
world and the wider cosmos” has been extensively studied by scholarship, the idea 
of perspectivism has been underestimated. Drawing on a broad anthropological 
literature, he suggests that “a given perspective is not rooted in a particular 
ontology but in a position, and that a position, unlike an ontology, can be changed; 
what appear to be ontological identities are actually ‘relational notions” Based 
on this relational approach, he shows evidence from various textual sources to 
delineate “a vertical mirror-imagery in Tibetan representations of the cosmos” 
(Ramble 2013, 81). 

For us, another location of particular relevance to reconstruct this Tibetan 
mirror-world is the royal necropolis in Chonggye, particularly a place known 
as Mu ra “where the largest mounds of the emperors are arranged in an almost 
straight line across the valley and up the slopes of mount Mu ra ri” (Vogliotti 
2019, 571). It is likely that these impressive burial sites in Central Tibet played a 
role in geomantic practices as early as the seventh century.* Even though the term 
“geomancy”’—a method of divination that interprets markings on the ground— 
emphasizes the importance of the earthly dimension in the connection to the royal 
tombs, the original power of these places came from above. William Romain, who 
is specializing in archaeo-astronomy, uses the term “geomancy” to indicate “the 
practice of situating a structure such as temple or tomb in an auspicious, favorable, 
or harmonious location relative to celestial and/or terrestrial influences” (2018). 
Finally, Hazod has recently suggested that the association between sky and earth 
was not a one-way street, but rather one of mutual influence: Not only did the earth 
give access to the heavens, but the earth also allowed for the return to the sky. He 
explains this reciprocity by discussing the Mu ra burial mounds and the heavenly 
realm of the dmu: 


Not only mu but also the name part ra is documented as a Tibetan-Burmese 
root, with the meaning of “to come,” “to get to” .... Mu ra, which is usually read 
as the “enclosure of (D)mu, may thus originally have meant something like 
“arrival in heaven’ —a suitable description of the place where in the course of the 
tumulus burial the kings and other members of the royal family went to heaven 
or were ritually taken to the heavenly paradise. Although not documented in 


Old Tibetan sources, this term, mu ra, could actually be of a quite old, possibly 
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pre-imperial history, with the roots in southern Tibet, the region where also the 
Spu rgyal kingship originated. (Hazod 2020, 297) 


If we transport this hermetic logic into the seeming split between treasure 
revelation and Dzogchen meditation, it could even be argued that the revelation of 
treasures is paradoxically rooted in the vertical vitality and the sky. In a fourteenth- 
century treasure text revealed by Orgyen Lingpa (o rgyan gling pa, 1323-13602), 
we read that one enters into the lower world by “windows of heaven” in order to 
get a treasure text (The Chronicle of the Kings, 96a). Stein summarizes the passage 
as follows: 


In a site described earlier was found a plaque. It was to be lifted and underneath 
would be found a “gate of Heaven,” covered by another plaque. That was 
penetrated by means of a cleft in it. There one finds, “in the direction of the 
gate of Heaven,” a window. By breaking it, one creates a path of light. Going 
through it, one finds a mandala. Below this circle, there is another “window” 
containing skulls. After an obscure description, the text mentions yet again 
the “gate of Heaven” of the cave, where one finds a turquoise talisman. (Stein 
1990, 163-4) 


This passage is interesting not only because it links the revelation of treasures out 
of the earth with the sky, but also because it combines the two models of vitality. 
Since the earth offers an access to the heavens as the breaking open of the ground 
reveals a “path of white [light]” (dkar lam), it is quite clear that we are dealing here 
with a liminal myth that perfectly illustrates the continued interpenetration of the 
vertical and the spherical models of vitality. 

Indeed, the “manifestation of the ground” that culminates in the liberation 
of Buddha Samantabhadra is directly associated with the heavenly vitality as the 
latter is not always described in terms of a descent, but sometimes also involves 
the tearing open of the sky. Just as the Dzogchen cosmogony is imaged as the 
tearing of a youthful body in a vase and Samantabhadra’s enlightenment is seen as 
his return within this unity, we find early Tibetan texts using the same vocabulary 
to speak about the sky. In a Dunhuang manuscript, for instance, we read about a 
king and a minister who manifest as gods. While the minister is responsible for 
the sowing up of a crevice in the earth, it is the majesty of the king that leads to the 
sowing up ofa “tear in the sky” (gnam ral ba) (IOL Tib J 751, 41.2).*4 

Of course, the most important element of the lengthy passage cited above— 
and this brings us to the fourth and final liminal concept under scrutiny in this 
chapter—is that the sky seems to play a crucial role in some practices of treasure 
revelation. This might even be true throughout the history of this phenomenon. 
Treasures, indeed, are sometimes said to fall from the sky. In other cases, treasure 
revealers recover the vital teachings themselves by journeying into the sky. One 
illustration of this can be found in the life of Guru Chéwang (gu ru chos dbang, 
1212-1270), a great treasure revealer and instrumental figure in the standardization 
of the treasure-revealing process. Indeed, before revealing his first major treasure 
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at a place known as “Sky Ladder Rock” (gnam skas brag), Chowang traveled to 
the thirteenth level of the sky where he met Vajrasattva inside a tent of light and 
received a vase of elixir (The Autobiography of Guru Chowang, 12a, 3-4.) 

Sometimes, the treasure revealers rely on visionary processes that resemble 
Togal even from a phenomenological perspective as they lead from primordial 
atemporality into human history and language. This is particularly obvious in the 
so-called mind treasure (dgongs gter). In fact, there exist two primary modes of 
treasure discovery: The first one is known as “earth treasure” (sa gter) and involves 
the unearthing of textual fragments buried in the ground, a statue, or a monastery 
wall; the second one, known as “mind treasure,” involves a mental process during 
which a text that is buried in the discoverer’s mind is revealed. The revelation 
of mind treasures can be depicted as a process of “un-minding”: The texts were 
buried in the revealer’s most fundamental level of mind in the past, encoded in 
the “genuine awareness of radiant light,’ and recovered in the present through a 
process of “pure vision” (dag snang).*° This visionary process gives access to the 
memory of this pristine state of radiant light, with the mechanism of perceiving 
the treasure text closely reproducing the rhythm of the appearance of the visionary 
manifestations during Tégal (discussed in more detail in Chapter 5). In both 
cases, the manifestations move gradually from an initial dawning in the form of 
unclear appearances that are changing and shaking randomly to increased clarity 
and stability. In the treasure-revelation process, this ultimately culminates in the 
spontaneous translation of visionary texts into Tibetan (Gyatso 1998, 159-73). 

The treasures are initially appearing in a “symbolic script of the dakinis” (mkh@ 
gro brda yig), which the revealer has to “break” in order to “meet” the literal encoded 
treasure. While there are several options of how this decoding works—such as a 
“key” with one-one-one correspondences of letters or clues in the environment, 
which allow for the translation of the code—there exists also a method known 
as the “face value of letters” by means of which “the encoded Treasure text can 
simply become clear to the discoverer, ‘without regard for either (an alphabet or 
external circumstances)?” This third case is particularly relevant for our discussion 
because here “the medium is a spontaneous vision or some other internal 
prompting, which results either in a direct perception of the encoded Treasure 
text, or consists in a gradual process, in which repetition of the internal clue or 
image finally evokes a perception of the text” (Gyatso 1986, 19). Similarly, the 
content of the encoded text can take on various forms and corresponds in different 
degrees to the actual treasure that is to be revealed. Sometimes, the code is “just 
an appearance,” in which case “there will appear a single symbol, or a character or 
two, not necessarily completing a phrase or even a word.” Gyatso rightly points out 
that these “appearances,” just like the ones perceived during Skullward Leap, are 
intimately linked to memory: “We might understand this mode as a mnemonic 
cue of sorts; the discoverer is given the opening letters of the Treasure, which serve 
to evoke in his memory the full text” (1986, 19). 

While we will explore the exact nature of the visionary appearances of 
Skullward Leap in a later chapter, the present discussion has shown that since 
meditation cannot be separated neither from the mythical horizon that founds 
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the practitioner's worldview, nor from the historical context that gave rise to the 
practice, contemplation is about much more than just present-centeredness; even 
more, the site of the present only comes into relief if it is stretched out over a more 
expansive temporal territory, which, in the case of Tibet, accounts for its particular 
mix between a vertical type of vitality descending from the sky, on the one hand, 
and a spherical type of vitality that emerges out of the ground, on the other. 
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Chapter 3 


THE RISE OF THE NEW SCHOOLS AND THE 
CIRCULARITY OF VITALITY 


Based on the previous chapter’s addition of a Buddhist spherical model of vitality 
that entered into competition with the vertical descent of primordial energy 
that was indigenous to Tibet—and possibly even part of a larger Eurasian cult 
of the sky-deer—this chapter explores a further development precipitated by the 
introduction of Buddhism, namely the promotion of a tantric model of vitality. 
With the rise of the New Schools (gsar ma, Sarma), which received their religious 
energies through a direct link with Buddhist teachers living in India, the ground 
of Tibet was fertilized with new streams of vitality. Relying on the most powerful 
transformative exercises that tantric Buddhism has to offer, the proponents of the 
New Schools soon rose to become the indisputable rulers over the Tibetan realm, 
further marginalizing the social groups that embraced the Dzogchen teachings. 
The Great Perfection scriptures, composed during those very same years, feature a 
set of intriguing narratives centered on the struggle for life-sustaining substances 
that catapult us back into the depths of indigenous culture on the plateau. Although 
the adherents of the Ancient School experienced new historical circumstances 
throughout the centuries, they frequently interpreted their struggles for survival 
by means of older indigenous models of vitality. Through a comparative reading 
of the Dzogchen riddles and the corpus of mythical-ritual texts introduced earlier, 
we quickly realize that they likely come from the same cultural substratum. 
Indeed, both sets of stories are marked by the same identical structure: a crisis 
moment disrupts an otherwise idyllic context, a youthful heroic figure emerges, 
and authority figures instruct him to embark on a mission to recover precious 
substances associated with a heavenly realm. Furthermore, the Dzogchen stories 
also help us refine our understanding of these narratives by emphasizing that 
vitality is susceptible to being lost or even stolen by other forces. 


Tantric Vitality 
The sociocultural ground upon which the Dzogchen tradition proceeded to 


construct its identity during the Renaissance of Tibetan culture during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries is just as diverse as its geographical features. Although the 
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Tibetan plateau is the highest in the world with an average elevation of over 5,000 
meters, it is also a place of unique topographic variability, featuring both the 
barrenness of the highest peaks on earth and deep valleys with fertile ecologies. In 
this same spirit, the spherical ground of vitality in Tibet was contested, conflicted, 
and fragmented, and therefore best imagined as consisting of a series of tectonic 
plates that push and pull in various directions rather than as a single homogenous 
surface. 

Consequently, I have recently suggested that the narrative of the fragmentation 
of the youthful body in a vase should be read as a mythical representation of 
the historical circumstances involved in the collapse of the Tibetan empire in 
the middle of the ninth century (Geisshuesler 2019c; 2020b). Ü Dumtsen (U4 
dum btsan)—the successor of the third Dharma king—was to become the last 
king of the Yarlung Dynasty. Shortly before the middle of the ninth century, a 
civil war broke out and the Tibetan empire fell. What followed the collapse of 
the empire was a period marked by conflicts between warring groups as a civil 
war broke out as two sons of Ü Dumtsen competed for power. Tride Yumtan 
(khri Ide yum brtan), the son of his first wife, ruled over the central kingdom of 
Ü (dbus), and Namde Osung (gnam Ide od srung), the son of his second wife, 
ruled probably in the eastern territories (Shakabpa 2009, 173).' Regardless of the 
details, the fall of the empire, only two short centuries after its emergence as one 
of Asias great powers, led Tibet into a period that has been described as one of 
anarchy and religious degradation.’ After the contested initial conversion of Tibet 
to Buddhism, the collapse of the kingdom was in many ways the second trauma 
affecting the Tibetan people. The period was, without a doubt, characterized by 
the disintegration of the empire’s political centralization, rebellions against the 
inheritors of imperial Tibet, and the rise of a series of regional warlords (Van 
Schaik and Galambos 2012, 4). Lasting roughly one hundred and fifty years, 
Tibetans speak of the period following the collapse of Great Tibet as a “time of 
fragments” (sil bwi dus). 

The collective memory of the Tibetan people was forged out of the need to 
make sense of the overwhelming historical problem of the loss of the empire. 
Being degraded from the rulers of much of Asia to a loosely organized set of 
clans without unified center, Tibetan leaders were searching for new ways to 
assert their power and develop a stable reign; a process that culminated in the 
so-called Tibetan Renaissance around the eleventh century.’ While the Ancient 
School built their identity by soliciting answers from the mythical-religious 
ground—and, more implicitly, from the sky—of imperial and pre-imperial 
Tibet, the New Schools rose to the status of political power because they were 
nourished by a fresh stream of life in the form of new teachings from a land 
to the south, namely India. In a land where Buddhism served as the lingua 
franca since its introduction in the seventh century, the access to new teachings 
during the so-called later spread of the teachings (bstan pa phyi dar) turned out 
to be the decisive advantage for the neo-conservatives. During this period, the 
prioritization of Indian materials did not emerge in a vacuum but was rather 
the result of a complex constellation that included both the disappearance of 
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Buddhism from India and the rise of Yuan or Mongol dynasty in China. On the 
one hand, the Indianizing ideology became crucial to preserve Indian Buddhist 
traditions; on the other hand, Yuan power was more easily swayed by a Buddhism 
of supposedly pure Indian pedigree. 

Be that as it may, the New Schools were not only directly attached to the 
umbilical cord of Indian Buddhism, but also fed by the very powerful energy 
of what could be described as “tantric vitality” Although Indo-Tibetan tantric 
systems are complex and consist of a motley variety of theories and practices,‘ 
the New Schools categorized tantric materials into four different classes,” with 
the tantras of the anuttarayoga class being the most sophisticated and intended 
for the yogis with the highest ability.° In these texts, we find new teachings from 
the homeland of Buddhism, which decisively shaped the identity of the New 
Schools. Many of these more extreme forms of tantra—involving violent as well as 
sexual teachings—emerged in India from the ninth century onward and quickly 
became immensely popular.’ The life-giving dimension of these practices is not 
only connected to their bodily performance—as they involve the manipulation of 
physical energies regulated by our breath—but also contained important political 
dimensions that are best summed up in the notion of “power;” a key concern 
for tantric systems of thought and practice. Indeed, the new systems introduced 
from India operated by means of “initiations” or “empowerments” (Skt. abhiseka, 
Tib. dbang bskur ba), which transferred the authority to practice meditation from 
the teacher to the disciple. Ronald Davidson has highlighted the centrality of 
“power” in tantric Buddhism, clearly demonstrating that it played off the political 
transmission of royal authority in India.’ Of course, this political dimension of 
power was intimately linked to tantric practice as the exertion of power went hand 
in hand with the transformation of mind and body through yogic exercises. In the 
Tibetan universe, this close link between the techniques of sensory manipulation 
and the exertion of power (dbang), is even reflected in the etymology of the term 
used to describe the senses as “that which has power” (dbang po). By offering 
extensive instructions for breathing patterns, bodily postures, hand gestures, 
verbal utterances, and so forth, the tantric texts aim at transforming the very 
identity of the meditator. 

Consider, for instance, the practice of “deity yoga” (Skt. devata yoga, Tib. lha’ 
rnal byor), which involves the visualization of oneself as a divine figure and starts 
with the “vivid appearance of the god,’ during which the meditators develop 
focused attention on attributes of the “personal deity” they are visualizing.” After 
vividly calling to mind the attributes of the god, the practice continues with the 
so-called recollection of purity, which stands for a profound identification of one’s 
self with that of a supremely reigning deity. The visualizations are implemented 
by following a standardized protocol, a so-called sadhana (Tib. sgrub thabs, 
lit. “means of achievement”), whose goal is to elucidate the specific symbolic 
meanings of each individual attribute of the deity. Finally, the practitioners are 
instructed “to assume the ego of the deity” as they engage in “divine pride? 
Scholarship has rightly declared that deity yoga practice essentially corresponds 
to the “transformation of personality” (Davidson 2002, 164).!! Quite literally 
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vitalized by the identification with life-giving power itself, the practitioners then 
engage in various physical exercises that allow them to manipulate this energy 
within their bodies. This becomes particularly apparent in anuttarayoga, which 
is characterized by a second, much more physical, group of practices.’ These 
techniques capitalize on the newfound divine identity to engage in various bodily 
practices, to explore the soteriological potential of extreme experiences such as 
sexuality, violence, and death, and aim at generating great bliss." 

Overall, the tantric model of vitality offers a super-charging of the spherical 
model introduced in Chapter 2. The Ancient School’s spherical vitality, as I have 
shown, was premised on life-giving powers of a radiating ground that manifested 
its productivity both in a cosmological force, as well as in a scriptural originality. In 
the Indo-Tibetan tantric context, which was likely already imbued with a spherical 
model through the pan-Buddhist abhidharmic cosmology, the spherical vitality 
receives another twist as it is imagined as an inward flow of external energies. Put 
differently, if the indigenous Tibetan model can be summed up by the axiom of “as 
above, so below,” the new tantric model of vitality embraced another dictum: “As 
without, so within” This is apparent in the production of texts, which are not 
pulled out of the earth, but rather directly transmitted from India into Tibet. 
Similarly, this inward flowing vitality becomes apparent in the subtle body (Skt. 
stksma Sarira, Tib. lus ‘phra, phra bæi lus), which can be seen as a microcosmic 
universe model of the macrocosmic universe. In his discussion of the role of the 
body in the Cakrasamvara Tantra, for example, David Gray observed that it is 
premised on the idea that “Sri Heruka, the buddha with whom the meditator in 
this tradition will identify in deity yoga practices, pervades the entire universe, 
collapsing the distinction between self and other, the subjective and the objective.” 
Not only that, Gray also notes “the contemplation is to be internalized, via what 
came to be known as the body mandala practices” which “included mapping 
the twenty-four sacred sites to various internal bodily sites (sthana) and the 
male deities to various bodily constituents (dhatu)” as well as “the mapping of 
the female deities to subtle body channels (nddi) connected with the twenty-four 
internal sites” (Gray 2021, 8). 

If the flooding of Tibet with new sources of vitality in the form of tantric 
systems of practice empowered certain Tibetan schools to increase their 
influence, this act of vitalization undermined the influence of others. While the 
new translators of Buddhism quickly rose to prominence and became celebrated 
feudal lords upon their return to Tibet, the power, prestige, and authenticity of 
the aristocratic clans of the Ancient School, which already suffered previously, 
were radically challenged. “With each new translation,’ so Adam Lobel recently 
put it, “the older Tibetan translations came to seem less genuinely Indic; and 
some claimed that the previous tantras were indigenous fabrications, especially 
without access to the Sanskrit originals” (2018, 56). We could say that the rise 
to power of the New Schools represents a third trauma—after the introduction of 
Buddhism and the collapse of the empire—affecting the adherents of the Great 
Perfection within a few centuries. As with these earlier transformations, the 
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Ancient School sought to process this sense of disempowerment through their 
mythical narratives. 


Dzogchen Riddles 


This brings us to one element of the classical Dzogchen myth of the manifestation 
of the ground that we have not yet discussed, namely its strikingly strong 
interpersonal dimension. In fact, the emphasis on the early moments of existence 
is ultimately an expression of the Great Perfection’s larger inquiries into the 
creation of its own self; or, as the tradition itself would call it, the “epiphany of 
the self” (rang snang). The Dzogchen myth suggests that as the ground manifests, 
we witness the birth of selfhood: “From within this abiding ground, the seed of 
straying and its causes are the aspect of lucidity that has slipped outward [to] 
suddenly epiphanize objectively as the mind that holds to a self ... In this way, 
the objective sphere is apprehended as a self” (Treasury of Words and Meanings 
45.6).!° The ground’s manifestation, the breaking and opening up of the vase, its 
slipping outward, its projecting into a vast “expanse,” rather paradoxically, leads 
into the “capturing” of the “self?” The birth of the “self? so Germano argues, is the 
result of a “proliferation of ‘frames’ [that] generates a complex web of intellectual 
and emotion fabrications that we call our ‘world’” (1992, 402). In The Tantra of 
Unimpeded Sound, we read: 


The ground and cognition become sullied and the revolving process of 
apprehended objects and sensory faculties sets in. The conditions are that, 
through the objective sphere and the apprehension factor, there come to be 
individual distinctions based upon their respective boundaries. ... The psychic 
energy in question involves subjective apprehensions that are flickering, 
subsiding, and prolific. The pollution lies in its apprehension in a stained fashion, 
such that your own self-identity is fettered by this way of comprehending. Even 
though that which is comprehended is not what it seems, you become tightly 
bound by clinging to its veracity (142.6).° 


The dynamism of acceptance and rejection, the “adopting” of certain things, and 
the simultaneous “discarding” of others, serves as a sort of membrane through 
which human beings establish the homoeostatic balance that we call “self? Thus, 
the Great Perfection advocates for a conspicuously parallel conception of how 
human existence is marked by suffering due to mental dysregulation. The mind 
of humans is predisposed to a painful existence because it forms its “self” through 
interpersonal relationships, which can be illustrated as a “boundary making” 
with what is “other.” These attempts to articulate the Dzogchen self as the result 
of interpersonal relationships is even more evident in another set of myths that 
accompany the cosmogony of the ground. In these anthropomorphized stories, 
described as “allegories,” “riddles,” or “symbolic codes” (Ideu), we find young 
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children forced to leave their mothers and fathers, before being imprisoned in 
deep ravines by old women and grandmothers, who are helped by friendly and 
warring soldiers. The most prominent example is found in The Tantra of Self- 
Arisen Awareness, where the scene is set by introducing an intelligent child and his 
dull-minded grandmother: 


In the past, in a country known as “thoroughly pure awareness buddha field, 
there stood a castle with eight doors. On the top of this castle there lived a 
little boy whose name was “Performing the Awareness of Epiphany” and his 
grandmother known as “Cataract.” In the lower part of this country, there lived 
a wicked king named “famous lord,” who had five children. As the five princes 
went to amuse themselves and the grandmother Cataract appeared down in the 
lower part for some rest, they put her into prison. Just imagine! Then, when her 
son went after his grandmother, he too was arrested and put into shackles. Just 
imagine! (579.4—580.5) 1” 


The child’s name, Performing the Awareness of Epiphany (snang ba’ rig byed), 
points to his productive and energetic qualities that he shares with the “ground” 
Guenther has meaningfully translated the son’s name as “the inspiring youngster,” 
emphasizing his vitality as the most differentiating characteristic.'* Even more 
relevantly, he points to the uneasy relationship between the child and his caretakers 
as it is his vitality that distinguishes him from the sluggishness of his grandmother 
Cataract (ling tog can) (Guenther 2005, 124-5). The same tantra narrates the early 
life of little children, which is filled with hardship as they suffer at the hands of the 
older generation. In the thirty-ninth chapter, for example, the scripture recounts 
two children’s story as a dramatic abduction by figures standing close to them. 


In the past, in a country known as “vastness, there existed a teacher by the name 
of “dispenser of light.” He had two children, who had been imprisoned ina barren 
and deep ravine. Just imagine! Then, five soldiers appeared and conquered the 
stone castle from the top. Just imagine! After the two children had been thrown 
into a deep pit, grandmother Cataract shut the door. Just imagine! (560.6)! 


This narrative, short and abrupt—and consistently punctuated with the interjection 
“just imagine” (zer te ya cha)—represents yet another anthropomorphization of 
the myth of cosmogony. The two children are reified figures that contrast sharply 
with both the teacher and the kingdom in which they are born. Understood to 
be the siblings of a single mother, they stand for the manifestation of the ground, 
the rupture in the original unity of the primordial foundation, and the source 
of vitality that would ultimately form the universe as we know it. Finally, their 
imprisonment stands for humanity’s straying as it mistakes its own identity and 
enters into the captivity of samsdra, as if living a life bereft of true sustenance. 
Even more, read as mythical-historical documents, these stories point to the 
sociopolitical realities that gave rise to them. It is striking that the children are 
quite literally “being framed” as they are betrayed by various figures standing 
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close to them. In his commentary, written in the fourteenth century, the revealer 
of the Northern Treasures (byang gter), Rigdzin Gddem Ngédrup Gyaltsen (rig 
‘dzin rgod ldem dngos grub rgyal mtshan, 1337-1408) specifies that the soldiers 
were closely associated with the children, noting that they were originally jailed by 
“four disloyal friends” (The Tantra on the Difference between Mind and Awareness 
According to the Great Perfection, 633-50). 

In the fortieth chapter of The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness, we read about a 
mother and a father, who conceived two children, a girl and a boy. As the parents 
send the children away to the country of a demon to retrieve fire and flowers, the 
son refuses to go out of fear of being imprisoned by the demon. In response, the 
parents argue: “Son, don't say this. In the country of the demon, there lives an old 
woman called Cataract. She is your grandmother, ask her for fire” (The Tantra of 
Self-Arisen Awareness, 570.4).” After requesting the support of five companions, 
the boy sets out to the country of the demon. Of course, as expected, the two 
children are found by their grandmother Cataract. So far so good, but now there 
comes a surprising twist in the story. While we do encounter the aforementioned 
grandmother, her demeanor toward her grandchildren is quite contrary to the 
parents’ prediction. 


Grandmother Cataract locked the doors and told the attendants: “Because they 
killed my children in the past, do not let them escape.” The servants responded: “It 
will be done so.” There was no opportunity for them to leave. Then, the child 
spoke as follows: “Grandmother, my two [parents] told me that my grandmother 
by the name of Cataract lives in the country of the demon and they told me to 
ask for fire. Therefore, let me go without holding me [prisoner]? The old woman 
answered: “I will not let you go. I will not set you free because your father has 
killed my children.” Then the boy responded: “If you don't let me go, I will raise 
an army.” The woman responded: “Raise an army, I will not let you go.” At that 
point, the youth passed along the following message to three visitors: “Friends, 
in the country “jewel heap,” there are four outcasts. Your little child “intelligence 
of epiphany” has been imprisoned there. Swiftly bring a big army.’ The visitors, 
saying that they would do so, left. (The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness, 572.2) *! 


This episode not only revisits previously encountered themes (such as the 
imprisonment of young children) and familiar characters (such as the little child 
Intelligence of Epiphany, or the grandmother Cataract), but it also offers new 
details about the incarceration and the contact between the jailors and the captives. 
If I already set down that the trauma in Great Perfection narratives is personal 
and frequently grounded in family relationships, the plot gradually thickens as it 
becomes clear that the suffering is a phenomenon that crosses generations. The 
grandmother not only imprisons her two grandchildren, but she also accuses them 
and their father of killing her own children. These anthropomorphic stories add 
an important layer to the social reality of marginalization, political struggle, and 
competition for power. They offer yet another mythic representation of historical 
circumstances. 
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Crisis and Crisis Management 


These anthropomorphized myths of little children and their quest for life in 
situations of persecution also offer us a powerful illustration of the fundamental 
tension underlying the formative years of Dzogchen Buddhism, namely that 
between an increasing buddhicization of the realm of Tibet and a continued 
reliance on an indigenous Tibetan worldview. We see this in a larger mythological 
theme of the vertical descent of vitality; it too testifies to a tension between an 
unceasing stream of life descending from the heavenly realm and an unpredictable 
rupture of this vital flow. While this already became apparent in the myth of 
Trigum, who cut his sky-cord and thus lost his connection to the heavenly world, 
the message of the fragility of our intimate connection with heavenly vitality is 
further reinforced by the anthropomorphized riddles introduced in this chapter. 
Here, kingdoms are bereft of their vitality, and various social actors fight each other 
for the access to life-sustaining energies. The dialogue between the children and 
the grandmother, who insists that she will not let them go despite their pleading, 
for instance, shares certain traits with a famous passage describing the destiny of 
Bonpo priests during the rise to power of the Tibetan empire. In a Bonpo treasure 
text attributed to Drenpa Namkha (dran pa nam mkha’)—an “eclectic” Tibetan, 
who is said to have converted from Bön to Buddhism during the eighth century— 
entitled The One Hundred Thousand Tantras of Eternal Bön, we read about how the 
priests were exiled by the Tibetan kings out of fear of their power. In response to 
being asked to leave, one of the priests, Gyimbo Lentsa, responded in terms that 
are quite reminiscent of the young boy’s interpellation in the Dzogchen myth: “ If 
the four series of divine Bön flourish, the temples will maintain its vitality. I will 
not leave, but surely remain. Divine Bön must not disappear.’ As a result, so the 
text reports, the priest “carrying with him the Thimar [text] to protect the king, 
was confined in the palace as if in a prison” (26.3-6). 

This tension between changing historical circumstances and the persistence 
of older mythical models for interpreting them, of course, leads to a rather 
paradoxical situation according to which the Ancient School makes the cause of 
its marginalization into a virtue for its continued survival. The tradition struggled 
to find legitimacy during the Tibetan Renaissance because it actively promoted 
the controversial practice of the revelation of treasures to maintain its scriptural 
vitality—implicitly carrying within it the heritage of godly vitality descending 
from the sky. Nonetheless, this did not deter the Nyingmapas from reinforcing 
their link with this indigenous source of life. While the parables of the little 
children and their grandmother Cataract are clearly rooted within the canon of 
the Buddhist Great Perfection scriptures, it has so far been overlooked that likely 
emerged out of the Bonpo quest for vitality narratives studied in the first chapter. 
As we remember, these stories told adventurous tales of the descent of royal kings, 
bringing vitality on flying sheep and deer, the hunt for such animals in a quest for 
their precious body parts like conch shell coats and crystalline antlers, and long 
chases during which the young hunter follows an injured animal throughout the 
whole land. 
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While we can already intuit that the Dzogchen parables of the little children 
share certain key traits with these myths, such as the quest for precious substances,” 
they are actually helping us stitch together a richer tapestry of early indigenous 
mythology. More specifically, the stories point to a series of traits that I have not 
yet highlighted, the most important of which is the idea that vitality is liable to 
being lost or stolen and therefore requires heroic emissaries that allow not only 
for its recovery but also for its protection. Hank Blezer, who extensively studied 
the mythical texts of Bonpos, uses the expression “crisis and crisis management” 
paradigm to identify such plotlines as the stories usually open with a moment of 
crisis—something is either lacking or stolen from the world of humans—before 
recounting a primordial search to obtain what is needed (2008, 423).” In the 
following pages, I will not only further refine our understanding of the Bonpo 
“crisis and crisis management” paradigm, but I will also argue that the Dzogchen 
myths found in the heart of The Seventeen Tantras of the Ancient School manifest 
strikingly similar characteristics. 

The first thing that is striking across many of these mythical narratives is 
that they open with what Dotson described as a “family scene” (Dotson 2022, 
49), which involves a father and a mother conceiving a son or multiple children. 
Both Nyingma and Bönpo myths that accompanied us throughout this first 
part of the book display an overwhelming fascination with family origins. The 
scene frequently opens with a mother and a father, who start their own lineage 
by conceiving children. Just as the Dzogchen myths speak of a “youthful body 
in a vase” (gzhon nu bum pa'i sku), “youth” (khye'u), “children” (bu), or “siblings 
from the same parents” (bu spun), Bönpo narratives feature “little men” (mi 
chung), “little humans” (mru), or “small little humans” (miu chung) as their 
protagonists. Similarly, in the ancient Dunhuang text titled The Age of Decline, the 
main protagonist is described as “son” (bu, bu chung, sras). That these figures are 
primogenitors directly connected to the cosmogonic myths becomes particularly 
apparent in Extensive Elimination and Offering Rites, where a couple of heavenly 
gods beget two children from which the “Four Groups of Little Humans” descend 
(Extensive Elimination and Offering Rites for the Gods of the Four Groups of Little 
Humans, 1). In the Deer Wild Stations and the closely related Methods of Subduing 
Crisis-Spirits (the latter text has recently been discovered in the Gathang Bumpa 
in Southern Tibet™), ritual texts likely stemming from the eleventh century, we 
find almost identical procreation myths involving little humans that stand at the 
origin of life on earth; here variously designated as “small gods” (lheu), “young 
ones” (neu zhon), or “small gods offspring who are brother and sister” (lheu sras 
lcam dral). Nyingma and Bénpo myths that accompanied us throughout this first 
part of the book display an overwhelming fascination with family origins and the 
principal dramatis personae seem to continue even into the myths of the sky-deer. 
Here, the prey frequently engages in dialogues with their hunter in order to inquire 
about their place of birth as well as their parents’ names.” Similarly, thinking back 
at the illustrated page of the Deer Way-Stations, we remember seeing a scene of 
a stag-father, a doe-mother, and a young deer-offspring. While these ideas have 
not yet been raised by scholarship on Tibetan myths surrounding the quest for 
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vitality, we are gleaning at an earlier version of the more expansive “indigenous” 
substratum, the wider Eurasian sky-cult. In fact, the hunting for sheep and deer 
has been identified as an integral part of coming-of-age rites in several of these 
cultural contexts. It is therefore not implausible that the young males in charge of 
the quest for vitality in the mythical narratives in the Tibetan context are also on 
a journey to adulthood and that one of the functions of the cult of the sky-deer 
might have been that of a rite of passage (Myers 1997; Steward 1941, 318). 

Be that as it may, the descent of vitality is associated with genealogical descent 
of families. This trans-generational dimension of the cosmogony takes the form 
of human descendance from the heavenly gods, and is frequently evoked in the 
term rgyud, which can be variously translated as “continuum,” “string,” “lineage,” 
or “descent.” “rGyud and its synonyms (skye rgyud, rus rgyud, pha rgyud, etc.), so 
Huber elaborates, “strongly emphasize the continuities in relatedness, and hence 
the common transmission shared across and running between generations” (2020, 
vol. I: 49). The tantric adepts of the Ancient School, the ngag pa practitioners of 
the mantra, passed their mythical-ritual teachings within family lineages from 
father to son throughout the dark period and felt the need for faithful continuity 
with the tradition of their forefathers (or -mothers). This trans-generational 
transmission of knowledge practiced by the Nyingma mantrins might very well be 
a custom inherited from the non-Buddhist traditions of Tibet. Spirit-mediumship, 
for instance, “has been kept alive by lineages of practitioners, nearly all of which 
are hereditary [and] the most prominent spirit-mediums are thought to be heirs 
to lineages many generations old” (Bellezza 2005, 19). Similarly, invocations of 
kin terms (such as father, mother, or son) in Bonpo sources, so Huber suggests, 
“are best understood as expressions of a particular form of ‘ancestral’ genealogical 
thinking”: 


The terms themselves reference perceived descent links between ritual 
specialists and the auxiliary beings who are also their ancestors, and ultimately, 
as well, a genealogical connection back to the ancestral realm of apical 
progenitor deities from whom the source of life can be traced, and with whom 
the designated specialist stands in a relation as intermediary. In fundamental 
respects, the older Tibetan royal cult encapsulates the same genealogical 
thinking and may even be closely related to its occurrence in the realm of ritual 
specialists. (Huber 2020, vol. I: 177) 


It could even be argued that the ideology of genealogical descent, flowing in a 
vertical direction as in the cosmology of indigenous Tibetans, was already a 
feature of the very early phase of Tibetan history, where the kings themselves were 
exalted as the “sons of god” (lha sras).”’ The idea of royalty brings us a bit closer to 
the setting of these stories. Indeed, most myths under consideration here involve a 
heroic youth, who is charged with the task of finding precious substances endowed 
with fortune-bringing qualities. In The Ultimate Vitality, for instance, we read 
about a castle known as “Beautiful Jewel” and a king, who laments the absence 
of the phya because of demons. As in other stories, it is the king’s son, the prince, 
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who is sent to a foreign land to retrieve a precious deer. In The Great Main Text of 
the Vitality Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality, which also documents the cosmogony 
from eggs and the descent of g.yang from the sky, we read about parents and their 
son named “Man of the Emanation,” who live in a great palace. The text explains 
that “when the father, the mother, and the son were there, humans had no phya, 
and there was much illness; beasts had no g.yang, and deadly epidemics were rife; 
food had no nutrition, and gave little strength.” Thus, the three of them hold a 
council and invite the “Bon God White Turban,” who suggests that the son go out 
of his country to search for the phya requisites (224).”* The son then sets out on his 
exploratory expedition, traveling from one place to the next until he finally comes 
upon a jewel deer: “Casting his sun-ray noose, he lassoes the jewel deer, and the 
deer speaks to him in a human voice: I am the stable base of phya and g.yang; the 
nine phya items are fully present in me; Man, I am your deer’”” Having found 
the precious substances he needed to recover, he takes the jewel deer and returns 
home (525). 

Stories such as these point to another key trait of the early Tibetan conception 
of vitality, namely that the continuous flow of life-sustaining energy is anything 
but guaranteed. In fact, most—if not all—stories are marked by a moment of 
crisis during which vitality is at risk of being lost. If we have already seen several 
examples of the loss of vitality, such as the little children who are imprisoned by 
their grandmother in the land of the demon, the most extreme illustration might 
come from another passage of The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness. Here, we read 
of an old woman possessing a precious jewel, which is stolen by five thieves.” 
The story then takes a more gruesome turn as her son by the name of “White 
Fire God; asking about the whereabouts of the jewel, is told: “The jewel has not 
been lost, but you must kill your mother, the old woman. If you do not kill your 
mother, you will not get your jewel”™ According to the parable, the son proceeds 
not only to kill his mother, but he also “eats her flesh, drinks her blood, sucks her 
bones, and completely obliterates her.” In turn, “the thieves give him the jewel” 
(581.1-3).” In an allegory contained in The Symbol of the Secret Seminal Nuclei 
Tantra, another locus classicus for anthropomorphized stories in the Dzogchen 
tradition, we read about a king, who possesses a “precious jewel chest filled with 
inconceivable many smaller gems?” While he is talking to the Old Lady Cataract, 
five thieves steal his chest of jewels, which he is then able to retrieve and return to 
his kingdom thanks to the help of the Little Child of the Inconceivable Epiphany 
(53). The persona of Old Lady Cataract might also be part of a more general trait 
of many Tibetan antecedent tales of this sort as figures like the stepmother and 
other maternal relatives are frequently considered to be wicked and dangerous 
(Dotson 2022, 50). 

The motif of the loss of vitality due to malignant forces takes on strikingly 
similar forms in other narratives under discussion. Let us consider the example 
of the previously mentioned Gathang manuscript titled Methods of Subduing 
Crisis-Spirits, which describes rites addressed at the post-mortem well-being of 
miscarried infants and mothers who died during childbirth. I have decided to 
translate the term rnal dri (sometimes also dri, dri ma, ba dri) as “crisis-spirits” 
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because their primary function in these antecedent tales seems to wreak havoc by 
creating crisis in the world of the humans by posthumously possessing the living 
in the wake of culturally problematic deaths.** Similarly, we have seen that the 
Remedying the Lords of the Soil and Subjugating the Evil Forces of Creation through 
the Ground of Vitality takes place in a country that has been disturbed because 
of demonic activity, requiring the hunting of the deer and the performance of a 
ransom offering (glud). Berounsky comments on this text, noting that here, the 
“ground of g.yang” is not intended to bring “some good fortune, but it is used tin 
order to pacify the evil forces” (2014, 61). In other instances, the hunt itself seems 
to be problematic as the activity of hunting is oftentimes associated with illness. 
In fact, both the hunting for deer as well as the dangers associating with it are so 
widespread in indigenous culture that they can even be found in the oldest strata 
of Tibetan manuscripts found at Dunhuang. In The Age of Decline, for instance, we 
find another young man who is going into the wilderness to hunt animals. After 
unsuccessfully shooting arrows at three different stags, he finally wounds a deer 
that is specified to have antlers of conch. Although hurt, the deer manages to flee 
and the hunter pursues it across the whole country until it finally succumbs to its 
injuries and dies. As he is butchering the animal, a demon arrives and steals his 
own “vitality” (bla). He falls into a comatose state and priests arrive to perform 
various rituals to restore his health. 

Although the term bla has an “ambiguous existence and polysemous nature” 
(Gerke 2012, 138),* it forms part of the semantic field of what I describe as 
“vitality” and Huber recently proposes to translate it as “mobile vitality principle” 
(Huber 2020, vol. I: 70).*° Indeed, it is likely that one of the sources of the term 
cascades from the same mythical reservoir of heavenly vitality as other terms 
that we have encountered in the first two chapters, particularly, lha, g. yang, and 
phya. Like these notions, the bla seems to have originally been associated with the 
luminous vitality that descends from the sky (Karmay 1998c, 315).*’ In the context 
of Tibetan Buddhism, the bla is also intimately linked to another early Buddhist 
concept, namely the “five protective spirits” (‘go bæi lha), which play a crucial role 
in the maintenance of vitality indigenous to Tibetan world. Although the texts 
are not explicit about this, it is quite possible that these deities play an important 
role in the Dzogchen myths. In fact, it is here that we find “five companions,” “five 
soldiers,’ or “five thieves,’ which serve to move the stories along by either liberating, 
imprisoning, or stealing. It is likely that we are dealing here with a reference to 
the “five protective spirits.” According to Tibetan folk religion, these spirits are 
crucial for human existence as they accompany individual beings on their entire 
life journey.” Their function is closely associated with the sustaining of life as they 
are said to “live with each person, follow him like his shadow and increase his well- 
being” (Norbu 1995, 65). They are, furthermore, central to practices like “fortune- 
summoning,’ as they are regarded as private gods governing health, wealth, luck, 
and good fortune for all individuals.” 

Consequently, it is likely that both the bla and the go ba'i lha were transformed 
through the buddhicization of Tibet. In fact, in indigenous culture, these concepts 
are not person-specific as if attached to individuals for their entire lifespan, but 
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rather mobile, divisible, communal, and cosmic. This trend is not only clearly 
visible in the extensive discussions of the close relationship between the Jha and 
the bla among Tibetologists,”° but also surfaces in an article by Brandon Dotson. 
Discussing the role of protective deities in Dunhuang texts dating from the period 
of the Tibetan empire, Dotson recently argued that the verb go is primarily 
describing “the proper and improper relationships between humans and gods” as 
“go is performed by gods for humans, usually following offerings that humans 
have made to the gods.” Importantly, Dotson adds that the gods seem to hold a 
lot of power in this dynamic of exchange as their favor is conditional and, at least 
in some instances, “the gods’ act of go ba can also be withheld from undeserving 
supplicants” (2017, 529, 536). In one of these texts (PT 1194, 21-2), which 
describes a non-Buddhist funeral rite, Dotson cites a passage that catapults us 
back into earlier discussions surrounding the role of fortune and its connection to 
the heavenly realm: “When his parents ... were offering to the gods, the required 
gods did not os, and the white dmu cord was indeed cut” (2017, 534).” Although 
Dotson himself does not entertain the “thorny question” of whether this helps 
us to “imagine pre-Buddhist beliefs and rituals in Tibet)? it appears nonetheless 
clear that their association to heavenly vitality matches the earliest layer of Tibetan 
culture available to us. 


Ambiguity and Circularity 


Based on the stories looked at in this chapter, we could say that early Tibetan culture 
was pervaded by a dual orientation: On the one hand, we find the symbolism of 
the abundance of vitality, which includes the ideas of well-being, fortune, and life- 
force; on the other hand, there is the symbolism of the fragility of vitality, which 
includes notions of hunting, stealing, retribution, and protection.” This same 
tension emerges in the scholarly approach to the relationship between bla and lha, 
where it has been discovered that these life-sustaining energies take on the form 
of ambivalent beings as they can be both positive and negative. This duplicity, 
of course, would help us explain one of the most perplexing dimensions of the 
Dzogchen myths studied in this chapter, namely that the “five” seem to take on both 
protective (companions, princes) and harming roles (thieves, soldiers). As Norbu 
notes, “all the energies or ‘deities’ that live in symbiosis with the individual, such 
as the Five Deities of the Individual (‘go ba'i lha Inga), ... can also be contaminated 
or weakened through man’s deeds. When this happens the person’s ascendancy- 
capacity or power dwindles and he becomes like a magnet that attracts all sorts 
of misfortune and negativity” (Norbu 1995, 116). Dotson, similarly, reminds his 
readers that “the go ba’ lha also come into play in tantric rituals for harming or 
killing one’s enemies. In order to make one’s victim most vulnerable to attack, one 
must first carry out rituals to remove his or her ‘go ba’i lha Inga” (2017, 526). 
Indeed, if the mobile vitality principle can be protected, it is also susceptible 
to being stolen by unfriendly forces. This belief was likely an integral part of 
early Tibetan religion as we find a reference in ancient Dunhuang manuscript 
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on divination, where we read: “Kye! To the heaven of the gods and that of the 
wild sheep (gnyan), would he happily go! But the demon of the ground, Dun 
‘phyam, cuts off the path [and] leads away the wool of his body to [the land] sDig 
dgu sngon dgu. As his phyva flees, his g.yang equally fades, [bringing with it] a 
calamity with each subtle breath” (PT 1051, 19-20).* The bla, indeed, is vulnerable 
to being seduced by all sorts of forces that can take it hostage. Interestingly, here 
our mythical narratives surrounding the Old Lady capturing the lively youngsters 
might even have pointed to the stealing of souls through witchcraft. 

The dual nature of vitality as something that not only sustains but also holds 
the potential to cause harm is still common in the contemporary religious context 
of the Himalayas. It is particularly apparent in the logic that underlying a popular 
practice among Tibetan communities, namely witchcraft. Consider, for instance, 
the ritual of soul-calling (bla ‘gugs) during which the snags pas tie 


a thread around each finger of the patient's left hand and links one finger to each 
of the effigies. These strings represent the lassos thrown by the soul-stealers onto 
the patient and describe their intentions towards him. Since they already possess 
his bla, it is only a matter of time before the spirits gain complete control and 
capture the ultimate price, the rnam shes or eternal soul. (Calkowski 1985, 227)“ 


This being said, “the lasso tied to a finger” not only symbolizes “the power of the 
soul-stealers over the patient’s bla” but also serves to restrict the movement of a 
witch. Indeed, unlike most people, the bla leaves the witch’s body while she sleeps 
and “wanders about attempting to possess someone and, in so doing, control that 
persons rnam shes.’ Calkowski reports a case where the relatives of a possessed 
man “tied the third finger of each of his hands to prevent the witch’s bla from 
escaping and then beat the man until they had extracted a promise from the witch 
never to return to him” (1985, 231).*° 

This example leads us to another key characteristic of the crisis and crisis 
management stories, namely their dialogical nature. In fact, one of the effects 
of the ambivalence of good and evil forces is that it opens up the potential for 
redemption in light of a loss of vitality. Even more importantly, it is in this context 
of recovery that the deer come to play out one of their primary roles within the 
larger Eurasian sky-deer cult, namely that of a mediator (Mykhailova 2008). It is 
striking that already in the Pillar Testament, deer or stags have been described as 
an animal that knows how to speak (255). In Remedying the Lords of the Soil and 
Subjugating the Evil Forces of Creation through the Ground of Vitality, for instance, 
the hunter tells the deer that it is now time to return to his home country, but the 
deer refuses to accompany him. Insisting on asking the hunter series of questions— 
particularly related to his origin—it only agrees to be used as a ransom offering 
after a sort of negotiation with his capturer. An even more striking instance can 
be found in The Narrative of the Deer, where the deer tells the hunter that he is not 
the animal that he is looking for. The deer even engages in some sort of ruse as he 
tells the hunter that the footprints of the specific deer, which he was seeking were 
spotted elsewhere a few days earlier. Despite the pleading, however, the hunter 
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does not change his mind and shoots the stag with an arrow. Just like in the other 
stories of this kind, the animal-human dialogue is not over at this point. On the 
contrary, the wounded deer explores various options as to the best place to die. 
After another short chat with the hunter, the deer finally decides to pass away in 
a high region of his land, fleeing from the hunter through various regions before 
finally dying on the boundary between the meadow and the forest. 

In conclusion, while it is currently not possible to prove that the Dzogchen 
parables of the little children emerged with certainty out of the same context as the 
Bonpo quests for vitality, the similarities outlined in this chapter suggest that the 
mythical stories of Dzogchen Buddhism participated in an indigenously Tibetan 
conception of reality where life-giving energy was a precious good that was 
constantly at risk of being lost. In many ways, the stories are not only dialogical 
but also dialectical in nature. The ambiguity of vitality allows for the recovery of 
energy in moments of crisis; furthermore, the seemingly prosperous moments 
endowed with plenty of vitality can end in an instance as its presence is inherently 
precarious. It is certainly for this reason that the mythical antecedent tales are 
frequently repeating themselves as well as contained in multiple versions in the 
same manuscript. Without a doubt, the eternal return of crisis and the circularity 
of loss and recovery allowed the Dzogchen myth-makers to develop a proven 
model of the vitality-quest where it was the task of heroic youths to recover the 
sustaining materials—usually shiny objects with luminous qualities associated 
with the realm of the sky—by departing from their place into some other realm. 

While the reconstruction of the indigenous worldview of the Heart-Essence 
Great Perfection is no easy task—particularly in light of the success at expurgating 
by Buddhist monocentrism—the mythical narratives of the quest for vitality will 
play a prominent role in a series of later chapters, where the activity of hunting 
(Chapter 5), the preciousness of coats and antlers (Chapter 6), the inherently 
ambivalent status of vitality (Chapter 8), and the redemptive potential of animalistic 
attributes (Chapter 9) will help us make sense of some of the most perplexing 
dimensions of the Dzogchen contemplative system in its visionary, physical, and 
material dimensions. I therefore reiterate that the ventures into the mythical-ritual 
world of indigenous Tibetan culture, although not immediately concerned with 
Skullward Leap, will prove invaluable in the chapters to come. The conversion to 
Buddhism, the rise and collapse of the empire, the fragmentation of Tibet, and 
the subsequent marginalization on the hands of the New School established the 
horizons not only for the Great Perfection’s mythical stories—which frequently 
appear to reflect and process the tumultuous historical circumstances in which 
they were redacted—but also for meditation practice. Just as the first part of this 
study looked at mythical-historical narratives to demonstrate that the Ancient 
School was fed through the umbilical cord of indigenous Tibetan culture and 
profoundly troubled by a series of temporal and social ruptures that threatened 
their identity—leading to a curious mix between various models of vitality—the 
second part of this study explores Skullward Leap to show how it relies on complex 
psychophysical networks used to effectively channel life-sustaining energy in its 
multiple forms. 
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Part II 


THE EMBODIED-TECHNICAL CIRCULATION OF VITALITY 


It is now time to build upon the mythical-historical background underlying the 
Great Perfection system by turning our attention to the key theme of this study, namely 
the meditation practice known as Skullward Leap. As I mentioned, we are dealing 
here with a technique during which the meditators gaze into the open skies until they 
start to perceive flickers of light that are described in rich phenomenological details 
as a gradual increase in patterns and images. The technical details of the practice are 
furthermore anchored in an elaborate spiritual anatomy as the radiant energy is said 
to move out of our hearts, circulate through light-channels, and shoot out through 
the gateways of the eyes before being perceived in the form of visions. Although 
the tradition frequently portrays Skullward Leap as a culturally neutral practice 
under the monocentric Buddhist aegis of freedom, it will soon become apparent 
that the exercise is profoundly rooted in the mythical universe of indigenous Tibetan 
culture. Based on its visionary, technical, and anatomical details, Skullward Leap can 
be regarded as an indigenous Tibetan practice that offered a sort of contemplative 
enactment of the mythical narratives surrounding the quest for vitality. In other 
words, just as the mythical search narratives served as antecedent tales for ritual 
practices performed throughout the Tibetan world, the stories function as charter 
myths that provide a blueprint for the contemplative performance of Togal. 
Exploiting the powers of the sky as source of life, participating in the movement in 
between earthly and heavenly realms through luminous cord-like structures, and 
relying on the nomadic qualities of animals like sheep and deer, the yogi mimetically 
takes on the role of the hunter of precious life-sustaining energies. At the same time, 
however, this central part of the book continues to investigate how the quest for 
vitality and the sky-deer transformed throughout the history of the Great Perfection. 
Indeed, the practice dramatically alters the cosmological quest for life by transposing 
the drama of (re-)vitalization from the macrocosmic realm of the universe into the 
microcosm of the “subtle body.’ This tendency becomes particularly evident in some 
of the most extraordinary anatomical structures found in the Dzogchen body, such 
as the “deer-lamp tsitta; the “far-reaching lasso, “white silk thread? “crystal tube,’ or 
“buffalo horns.” These traits, entirely foreign to tantric systems of Indian provenance, 
only make sense if they are interpreted against the elaborate backdrop of the quest 
for life and the mythical narratives involving the hunt for precious substances. 
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Chapter 4 


THE FOUR VISIONS AND THE MEANING OF VITALITY 


This chapter offers a systematic analysis of the most famous aspect of Skullward 
Leap meditation, namely the luminous apparitions known as the “four visions” 
(snang ba bzhi). The writings, both original scriptures and later commentaries, 
describe this display in great phenomenological detail and explain that it 
represents a gradual unfurling of enlightened energy from within the meditators’ 
bodies. Symbolically described as “naked vision” (cer mthong), the yogi- 
scholars promote their visionary approach as an effortless, nonconstructive, and 
spontaneous process during which their inborn nature manifests itself. By means 
of an interdisciplinary approach that draws heavily on the latest findings from the 
cognitive sciences, the chapter explores this idea of naked vision and shows that 
it is marked by an inherent tensions.’ On the one hand, I provide examples from 
a series of cognitive theories about perception—specifically, meaning-making, 
enactive approaches to cognition, the constructive nature of perception and 
emotion, or the Theory of Mind—to demonstrate how it is indeed possible for 
the meditators to spontaneously start perceiving all sorts of visions while they are 
staring at a seemingly empty space like the sky. In short, because the human mind 
has a natural proclivity to generate meaning, seeing is just as much an internal 
process of conceiving, creating, and forming, as it is receiving stimuli from the 
outside. On the other hand, the construction of meaning in cognitive processes like 
perception is not neutral, but rather premised on experiences and expectations that 
are decisively shaped by our cultural context. In the case of Tégal, this embedded 
dimension of cognition becomes nowhere as apparent as in the visionary display, 
which is characterized by a series of prominent motifs—such as the sky, luminosity, 
or deer/sheep—that are highly reminiscent of the quest for vitality introduced in 
the first part of this study. Ultimately, the presumed perceptional nakedness of 
Skullward Leap is clothed in a series of garments that have been woven from the 
threads formed during the ancient—largely pre-Buddhist—period of Tibet. 


An Experimental Study of Perception 


Skullward Leap functions by significantly restricting environmental stimulation, 
particularly visual input. Indeed, the yogi—who awaits in a state of complete 
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concentration and calm for the emergence of visions that naturally and 
spontaneously populate his field of visions—meditates during the day not only by 
gazing into the open sky, the rays of the sun, a lamp, a reflective pool, or a crystal, 
but also with the framework of a completely dark chamber. I am speaking here, 
of course, of a particular style of practicing Skullward Leap, namely the so-called 
dark retreat (mun mtshams) practice.” In this meditation, which is sometimes 
also known as the “nighttime practice” (Lobel 2018, 221), the yogi spends time in 
complete isolation and darkness within a special cave, room, or hut (mun khang) 
that hinders light penetrating from the outside. The standard time of such dark 
retreats is forty-nine days, but it has been claimed that Dzogchen masters have 
spent several years in dark retreat (Wangyal 2000, 166). 

Techniques of “sensory deprivation,” in which “darkness, silence, isolation, 
bodily stillness,” are used to restrict “the subject's visual, auditory, social, and 
kinesthetic experience,’ are not only popular in Buddhism (Lindahl et al. 2014, 7), 
but they also a standard staple in experimental research (Suedfeld 1980). It is no 
coincidence that researchers, who have extensively studied how sensory deprivation 
contributes to neuroplasticity (Boroojerdi et al. 2000; Fierro et al. 2005; Pitskel 
et al. 2007; Maffei and Turrigiano 2008, 3) and visual manifestations (Zubek et al. 
1961; Merabet et al. 2004; Mason and Brady 2009), did so by putting them in 
contexts that closely resemble those found in the Tibetan tradition: Subjects are 
exposed either to specifically designed chambers (Zubek, Hughes, and Shephard 
1971), to flotation tanks (Lilly 1977; Kjellgren, Lyden, and Norlander 2008), or to 
ganzfeld imagery, which creates an unstructured and homogenized visual field 
(Avant 1965; Wackermann et al. 2002). Especially the ganzfeld experiments rely 
on the typically Dzogchen topos of the uniform sky as the ideal backdrop for 
sensory deprivation (Wackermann, Piitz, and Allefeld 2008). 

In this sense, Skullward Leap, providing ideal conditions to explore the subtlest 
activities of mentation, can be understood as an experimental practice dedicated 
to the study of consciousness. It is a type of technique that Alan Richardson finds 
to be “recognizing and breaking through the illusory or virtual character of human 
cognitive experience” (2010, 23). “The aim of the Buddhist enterprise; says another 
commentator strikes a similar tone, “is therefore not just to show that all things are 
like illusions because the way they appear is different from the way they are,” but 
rather “to bring about a complete change in how we perceive and conceptualize 
phenomena” (Westerhoff 2010, 7). Finally, Janet Gyatso makes this same point, 
specifically discussing the Skullward Leap visions, as she states that “the point is 
not simply to have more meditative experiences but to achieve ‘realization’ (rtogs 
pa) or understanding of the nature of such experiences” (1998, 191). 

The Dzogchen discussions surrounding the four visions take the form of detailed 
phenomenological descriptions of what meditators see during the practice.* The 
“four visions” unfold over time, gradually intensifying as they progress from one 
stage to the next, before reaching their denouement in the dissolution of any 
manifestation during the final vision. Within the sequence of appearances, the 
“seminal nuclei” (thig le), drop-like specks of light that one translator pertinently 
describes as “pixels” (Dowman 2013b), take a privileged position. As they are 
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ordered in a progressive sequence that follows the manifestation of the four visions 
(The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 257.5) and conceptualized as specific “signs” 
that mark the progress of the practitioner's meditative practice (The Treasury of the 
Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 372.2), the seminal nuclei are a useful heuristic category to 
reconstruct the modus operandi of awareness as it radiates through and emerges 
out of our bodies, and is perceived by our eyes. 

The first vision is known as “the vision of reality’s immediacy” (chos nyid mngon 
sum gyi snang ba), which is described as follows: “Initially you see something that 
resembles smoke, then white wafting clouds, mirages, stars, fire sparks, butter 
lamps, and the great pervading blue light in the form a black naro. Eventually, 
light rays, seminal nuclei, and immeasurable empty forms of the wisdom-expanse 
(dbyings rig) will shine forth” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 283.2).‘ The 
visions start with the manifestation of luminous and foggy appearances of low 
intensity that may or may not develop into sequences of “seminal nuclei,’ specks 
of light that can vary in size. The opening vision is generally characterized by a lot 
of movement and instability as the seminal nuclei never remain still in one place. 
They are described as “minute and linked,” manifest fluttering and undulating, 
appearing and disappearing, coming and going, and become steady only after 
extended periods of contemplation. Contemporary teachers compare the nuclei 
to a waterfall coming off a high mountain or drops of quicksilver (Wangyal 2000, 
196-9). 

The second vision is known as “the vision of contemplative experience’s 
intensification” (nyams gong ’phel gyi snang ba). This vision is characterized by 
an intensification of the appearances in terms of their number, shape, and size. 
At first, the perception of light that was present in the inaugural vision intensifies 
radically and its manifestation becomes more balanced so that it now includes 
five colors. The seminal nuclei increase in number and size and there is a gradual 
appearance and multiplication of “linked vajra sheep” (rdo rje lu gu rgyud). 
These resemble lights that are strung together like a garland of pearls appearing 
within the seminal nuclei. Besides the seminal nuclei and the linked sheep, the 
practitioner perceives a vast array of additional luminous configurations, such as 
cloudbanks; smoke; background patterns of the light at dawn, dusk, or the sky in 
the fall, sunset or shooting stars,;checkered geometric forms; lace-work designs; 
vertical lines; wheels; round rainbows; lotus flowers; fireflies; or large stiipas. Like 
before, these appearances fluctuate greatly in intensity and stability. 

The investigation of such perceptual phenomena has become an indispensable 
theme of investigation, especially as the field of meditation research moves beyond 
the study of mindfulness. Exemplary for this revolution is the research conducted 
by Willoughby Britton and Jared Lindahl in the Clinical and Affective Neuroscience 
Laboratory at Brown University. They focus on meditation experiences described 
as lights or as having luminous characteristics, showing that they are characterized 
by a noteworthy continuity across various Buddhist traditions and geographical 
contexts. Like the Great Perfection phenomenology of visions, they illustrate 
the prevalence of various isolated light manifestations in the early phase of 


» e 


contemplation, which meditators define as “globes,” “white spots; “little stars,” or 
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“ropes of shimmering, and specified as “very distinct, like “Christmas tree lights 
hanging out in space except they were round,’ or “float[ing] together in a wave, like 
a group of birds migrating.” There appears to be some cross-traditional stability to 
the manifestations in those first two visions, as the pattern of crystallization is 
found in other meditative experiences across the Buddhist universe, particularly 
the Theravada literature." 

The simplest physiological explanation for this perceptual spectacle is that we 
are dealing here with entoptic phenomena, visual effects that are created by the 
eye itself, without external stimulus. The so-called floaters, also known as muscae 
volitantes or “flying flies? manifest as spots, threads, or fragments of “cobwebs,” 
which usually float slowly before the eyes (Johnson and Hollands 2012). However, 
this seems not enough to account for what is happening to the Skullward Leap 
yogis as their perception is much richer in detail and fundamentally meaningful 
to the practitioner. Invoking an English expression, we could say that the yogis 
make sense of their perceptive experience during Togal by “connecting the dots; 
gradually allowing the specks of light into more elaborate patterns and motifs. In 
this context, the recently emerging research into the phenomenology of perceptual 
processes might be useful. Analogous to the Dzogchen insistence that the visions 
are occurring spontaneously, experts emphasize the tremendous impact of 
unconscious, implicit, and automatic processes in human perception (Goodale and 
Milner 2004; Jacob and Jeannerod 2006). Mario Sigman, for example, observed that 


from a stream of light, our visual system manages to identify shapes and 
emotions in a tiny fraction of a second, and what is even more extraordinary is 
that it happens without any sort of effort or conscious realization that something 
must be done. But converting light into shapes is so difficult that we have yet to 
create machines that can do it. (2017, 193) 


Much of the insight into the miracles of perception comes from various 
experimental phenomena (Crick 1994; Eagleman 2011; Dehaene 2014), such as 
binocular rivalry (Alais and Blake 2005; Cosmelli et al. 2004; Ooi and He 1999; 
2006; Williams et al. 2004; Carter et al. 2005), visual masking (Loftus, Hanna, 
and Lester 1988; Breitmeyer 2007; Ansorge et al. 2008; Bachmann and Francis 
2014; Rey et al. 2015), or attentional blinks (Shapiro, Raymond, and Arnell 1997; 
Jolicoeur, Dell’ Acqua, and Crebolder 2001; Vul, Hanus, and Kanwisher 2008; 
Dux and Marois 2009; Nieuwenstein, Potter, and Theeuwes 2009; Martens and 
Wyble 2010; Griffiths, Herwig, and Schneider 2013). These experiments, as Shaun 
Gallagher and Dan Zahavi assert, show that we “are often incapable of seeing 
things happen right before our eyes” (2008, 108). Similarly, phenomena like 
poor peripheral vision, the continuous eye movements known as saccades, and 
blind spots demonstrate that our perception—despite its seeming coherence—is 
not very accurate, stable, or clear. The images we receive through our retinas are 
distorted, discrete, tiny, upside down, and marked by absences. The fact that our 
experience is nonetheless characterized by a great degree of constancy is largely 
due to our brain’s capacity to fill in the gaps. 
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Vilayanur Ramachandran, the foremost expert on a phenomenon known as 
“gap filling,” launched a series of experiments in order to probe the brain’s capacity 
for filling in perceptual gaps. In one case, studying a particular type of blind spot 
known as scotoma—typical in sufferers of migraine—he projected a series of 
numbers and letters in front of a patient. Despite the presence of a blind spot 
in the middle of his field of vision, the subject did not just perceive a black spot 
without visual information but rather a continuous column of numbers without 
gap. However, when Ramachandran asked him to read the numbers, the patient 
said: “Um, one, two, three, um, seven, eight, nine. Hey, that’s very strange. I can 
see the numbers but I don’t know what they are. ... They don’t look blurred. They 
kind of look strange. I can’t tell what they are—like hieroglyphics or something” 
(Ramachandran and Blakeslee 1998, 101). 

Perception, of course, is part of a larger human need for sense-making. As 
Ramachandran puts it, the ultimate reason for our gap filling is that the mind 
“abhors a vacuum,’ propelling it to “supply whatever information is required to 
complete the scene” (Ramachandran and Blakeslee 1998, 89). According to such 
enactive approaches to cognition, all living organisms are “sense-making” or 
“seeking” because they are both autonomous yet adaptive to their environment. 
According to the cognitive sciences, life is Inherently precarious and living 
organisms strive to maintain themselves through self-regulation and exchange 
with the environment (Varela 1979; Thompson 2007), with the seeking system 
allowing them to meet their basic biological and emotional needs (Panksepp 2007). 

Attempting to unify all cognitive functions under one model, enactive 
approaches to perceptual awareness also argue that much of what we “see” depends 
not primarily on our eyes, but on the much larger sensorimotor apparatus of our 
bodies. In Skullward Leap, of course, this is most apparent in the “six key points” 
(gnad drug), according to which the practitioner should adjust his gaze, posture, 
and breathing pattern in order to induce the visions.‘ It could be argued that they 
perform what Alva Noé suggested to be our basic mode of establishing perceptual 
“presence.” Taking a mundane example, such as the desire to see the back of a 
tomato, he insists that “we peer, and squint, and move, and adjust ourselves, 
nearly continuously, in order to come near to, achieve access to and stabilize our 
contact with the world around us” (Noé 2012, 40). In the Great Perfection, the 
dynamic sensorimotor system that pervades the entire human body is described 
in terms of four “divine palaces” that represent the central foci of enlightened 
awareness, namely the heart, the channels, the skull, and the eyes. From an 
enactivist perspective, meditation is best understood as an emerging procession of 
our innermost essence through these four hot spots: It abides in the heart (tsitta), 
overflows through the luminous channels (0d rtsa) that serve as pathways, spreads 
inside of the skull (dung khang), and is finally released through the eyes (tsakshu/ 
briguta). 

Furthermore, the seminal nuclei are not only visual phenomena that appear to 
our eyes in the form of luminous displays but also scintillas of energy located in 
our bodies. If the channels are seen as “sanctuaries” for our enlightened energy 
and the winds as the “moving” force that propels awareness throughout our 
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bodies, the seminal nuclei are described as “arrayed” (bkod pa) throughout our 
bodies (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 210.2).’ In their dual function as 
both internal drops of energies and external visionary flashes, the seminal nuclei 
are consequently both “arrayed” within the luminous channels of our bodies and 
also “arraying” our visionary experience. As Germano aptly put it, the seminal 
nuclei are “the in-forming intelligence that ‘arrays’ or ‘organizes’ our energy into 
meaningful complex patterns that are integrated to form a functioning gestalt” 
(1992, 523). In accordance with the nexus of meanings of the term ‘god pa—the 
present form of the word bkod pa—we could say that enaction is marked by a 
“framed freedom”: The seminal nuclei are both “arranged” and “placed,” as well 
as “transferred,” “displayed, and “manifested”; they are both confined within 
structures and freely moving within space. 

The tension between confinement and freedom is not only present in the dual 
nature of the seminal nuclei as something that is both stabilized by structure 
within our bodies and dynamically displaying externally in our field of vision but 
also present in the visual (re)-presentation of the seminal nuclei: On the one hand, 
they are imaged in the form of enframing structures, such as fences, corrals, walled 
cities, or lassos. On the other hand, the visionary display of seminal nuclei is also 
said to be naturally disclosing itself in the sky. “The move from the inside to the 
outside,’ so Hatchell reminds his readers, “is in fact one of the main features of 
these visionary thig-le, which not only function as containers—of bodies, Buddhas, 
ideas, energies, and so forth—but also put those contents on display so they can be 
seen, recognized, and function in the external world” (2014, 144). 

The seminal nuclei form part of a larger visionary anatomy of the Great 
Perfection, which ultimately allows for the concretization of the flow of energy 
out of its latency into the world. Here, the body acts as a parallel to the ground’s 
manifestation, while giving it a more ordered and structured form of flowing 
that is contained within intentional pathways. A key concept during the 
cognitive process of awareness manifestation is the “lamps,” which indicate the 
externalization of the internal wisdom in the form of visionary manifestations. 
One of the most interesting of those lamps is the so-called water lamp of the far- 
reaching lasso. This particular lamp stands not only for the totality of luminous 
pathways and gateways, but for our inner luminosity radiating outward. As 
such, it plays a stellar role in the process of blurring the boundaries between 
internal imagination and external reality. It has rightly been explained that 
this lamp’s designation as a “far-reaching lasso” points to the particular trait 
of the sensory faculty of vision, which has the ability to apprehend objects of 
external reality that are quite distant from us (Germano 1992, 104). Skullward 
Leap, consequently, “involves a radically active mode of perception, as instead 
of the mere passive registering of incoming sensory data or even the semi-active 
filtering and manipulation of that data, the ‘sensory data (i.e. the lights) itself ... 
issues outwards from our own interiority via the eyes” (Germano 1992, 98). The 
darkness of the hut and the monochromatic background of the cloudless sky, of 
course, reduce external stimuli and provide us with a screen for the performance 
of a largely internal theater of our minds. 
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In its emphasis on the externalization of the interior, the imposition of what is 
“imagined” over that which is a “real” stimulus from the exterior world, Skullward 
Leap could be construed as a type of hallucination. Oftentimes, the central mark 
of a hallucinating person as well as a schizophrenic is that they cannot distinguish 
between what is truly experienced because of an external stimulus and what is 
imagined in the form of an internally generated thought. This being said, the 
association of Skullward Leap with pathological or hallucinatory phenomena is not 
as simple as one might think. Consider, for instance, the following reflections by 
Ann Taves, who recovers the value of internally manufactured visionary worlds in 
the study of religion, noting that “the pejorative (and presumptively pathological) 
definition of hallucinations as false perceptions artificially divides the class of 
phenomena that arise from internal sources and completely ignores visions that 
occur (remarkably frequently) in the normal population” (Taves 2009, 78). 

The notion that the vividness of imagination “bleeds” into the world (Luhrmann 
2013, 159) is even compatible with a neurological perspective, where hallucinatory 
visions are in many respects just as real as the perception of “real” external stimuli.’ 
The Great Perfection conceives of the visionary manifestations displayed during 
Skullward Leap in a parallel way, namely as an interplay between the mental and 
the physical eye. Herbert Guenther, for instance observed: 


It would be extremely helpful if one could understand “awareness” in a verbal 
sense as an “awaring” inasmuch as this pristine awareness is not only a process 
(a “way”) of understanding, but also a certain manner of seeing which for all 
practical purposes has as its starting-point the eye. The eye that “sees” does not 
exist apart from its cognitive domain: light and eye codetermine each other and 
what we call the eye is therefore nothing solid, but a dynamic regime. As such a 
dynamic regime the eye is termed spyan—the eye that “sees” in contradistinction 
to mig—the eye as an object removed from its living context.’ (Guenther 
1992, 81) 


In the cognitive sciences, such an active understanding of perception reminds 
us not only of the theories of meaning-making and enactive cognition discussed 
earlier, but also relates to studies on imagery and imagination. Researchers are 
gradually gaining awareness of a continuity between quotidian perception and 
meditative visions, or between the physical eye and the mental eye (Ffytche 
et al. 1998; Lloyd et al. 2012). The neurobiology of perceptual hallucinations and 
veridical perceptions, for example, have been found to be closely related to one 
another (Ffytche, Blom, and Catani 2010; Lloyd et al. 2012). Experiments have 
illustrated that visual perception and creative imagination have more in common 
than usually thought as ordinary perception is itself “creative” in nature. Already 
in the 1970s, James J. Gibson established what he called an “ecological psychology,’ 
claiming that what we see in our head is not just a passive representation of the 
external world but rather the result of our embodied actions in the world that 
surrounds us (Gibson 1986; Heft 2001). According to the so-called perceptual 
activity theory (Ellis 1995; Ramachandran and Hirstein 1996; Noé 2004; 
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Thompson 2007) the mind plays an active role in constructing its apprehended 
objects, thus not only blurring “the boundary between indirect perception and 
imagination” but also suggesting “that imagery should in fact be viewed as a 
process of perceptual projection” (Coseru 2012). Neuroscientific data confirming 
this imagist presupposition has led Steven Kosslyn to conclude that the same 
neural processes “underlie [both] perception and depictive imagery” (2000) and 
Donald Hoffmann to propose that “to experience is to construct” (1998, 48). 

In the Great Perfection, the constructivist nature of perception is expressed 
as a dialectical movement between freedom and enframement. As before, the 
seminal nuclei serve as the primary metaphor to articulate this tension: On the 
one hand, the nuclei change their form from that of an enclosure into an extended 
chain of interconnected dots as they move out of the frame of the body into the 
practitioner’s visual field. On the other hand, as they take on the shape of long 
ropes, they swiftly reclaim their potential to be flung through the air as lassos. 
Perception is a grasping, constructing, and ultimately enframing process that 
imposes separations, division, and structure on the surrounding environment. 
Imaged as a lasso, Dzogchen vision is not only a freeing activity that opens up the 
containment of the human body but also a projective operation, an active process 
through which the meditators impose themselves onto the material universe 
surrounding them. 

As I protocoled, the first two stages of the four visions are characterized by 
a gradual growth in size, a steady increase in complexity, an intensification in 
vividness, and a strengthening in stability of the manifestations. The climax of 
Skullward Leap is characterized by the manifestation of vast mandalas, divine 
palaces filled with richly adorned Buddhas and their retinues in the third vision in 
the scala contemplationis, named “the vision of awareness reaching its limit” (rig pa 
tshad phebs kyi snang ba). As its designation already indicates, this is the moment 
when “awareness” reaches its limit, the moment when the visionary manifestations 
appear in their greatest clarity and crystallize in their most structured form. The 
meditators confirm that this is the high point of transforming the initial chaos 
into order as they report seeing the mandala of 100 peaceful and wrathful deities, 
buddhafields, and palaces. 

Again, like in the previous visions, the seminal nuclei remain central to this 
process. The circle-shaped seminal nuclei and the linked chains are said to “mature 
into spiritual bodies” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 247.3) and to “ripen 
into the Spiritual Bodies and wisdom” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 
211.5). Longchenpa specifies that there are six stages over the course of which 
the mandala of deities gradually takes shape. First, only half of a Buddha's body 
is seen, then single bodies, then the Buddha in sexual union with his consort, 
then the five Buddhas with their retinues, then the five Buddhas arranged in their 
mandala, and finally the “great mandala,” which represents all the 100 peaceful 
and wrathful deities and the climax of the Togal visions (The Treasury of Words 
and Meanings, 258.3; The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 83.5). 

Although such a natural evolution ofa rich mixture of living beings in their own 
inhabitable spaces might sound extravagant, the fact that visions are populated in 
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such ways is not entirely surprising from a cognitive perspective. Researchers, in 
speaking about this human tendency to attribute mental or soul-like presence to 
our environment, have coined the term “Theory of Mind” (Bloom 2004; Lillard and 
Skibbe 2005; Mar and Macrae 2007). This field of investigation is concerned with 
the “folk psychology” of social cognition, specifically with how humans identify 
mental states of others in order to predict, understand, or explain their actions 
(Premack and Woodruff 1978, 515). As Tooby and Cosmides phrase it, “normal 
humans everywhere not only ‘paint’ their world with color, they also ‘paint’ beliefs, 
intentions, feelings, hopes, desires, and pretenses onto agents in their social world. 
They do this despite the fact that no human has ever seen a thought, a belief, or an 
intention” (1995, xvii). 

Cognitive scientists of religion, in particular, have combined this biosocial view 
of meaning-making with an evolutionary perspective. They speak of a “hyperactive 
agency detection device” when trying to explain the human tendency to make 
mentalistic inferences. Specifically, they suggest that our tendency to attribute 
agency to our environment, not only other humans, but also animals, nature, and 
other “hard-to-identify” phenomena, offers evolutionary benefits to humanity 
(Guthrie et al. 1980; Barrett and Keil 1996; Boyer 2001; Atran and Norenzayan 
2004; Barrett 2004; Epley, Waytz, and Cacioppo 2007). Jesper Sorensen, for 
instance, suggests that “religion” can be seen as “a by-product of an evolved 
ability to scan an ambiguous perceptual environment for agents.’ Indeed, from 
an evolutionary perspective, according to which our life on earth is inherently 
precarious, this makes a lot of sense: “Since false positives are relatively cheap 
(seeing a stone as a bear) in contrast to a false negative. Not perceiving a potentially 
dangerous agent (seeing a bear as a stone) is most likely to be fatal? In short, so 
Sørensen summarizes his position, “the popularity of culturally transmitted 
concepts of religious agents might be conceived as the result of human tendency to 
infer the actions of intentional agent from scarce an ambivalent perceptual cues” 
(2007, 288). Something similar appears to be happening in the later stages of the 
unfurling of visions as the yogi multiplies actualizations of gods, spirits, and other 
anthropomorphized figures in light of unclear visual stimuli. 


Seeing the Mythical Self 


We have seen that since it observes perceptual processes in detail, the Dzogchen 
phenomenology of visions can make a meaningful contribution to our 
understanding of cognition. The visionary appearances, however, can also point to 
a particular strength of an interdisciplinary study of meditation that includes both 
universal psychological cognitive mechanisms and idiographic historical-cultural 
contexts of cognition. Indeed, this chapter reveals a fundamental tension between 
two types of knowledge generation achieved during Skullward Leap meditation, 
namely that of the “minimal self” stripped of its social and developmental 
conditioning, on the one hand, and a culturally embedded social self, on the other. 
As for the first, Skullward Leap fits well with the priorities of recent research on 
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contemplation, which combines insights from traditional Buddhist sources with 
studies from phenomenology, philosophy of mind, and neuroscience to better 
understand the nature of the self. These different disciplinary fields, in fact, started 
to converge on a similar conception of our identity: While Buddhist sources argue 
for the lack of an inherent self and propose meditative practices used to observe 
the constant flow of consciousness, the other fields of investigation come to similar 
conclusions. Specifically, all of them point to a parallel discrepancy between the 
common conception of a bounded identity, on the one hand, and evidence from 
experimentation that points to a less-than-reified selfhood, on the other. These 
discourses also share in the belief that the self is made up of varying “degrees” of 
selfhood. This idea is pertinently described by Evan Thompson, who summarizes 
the Buddhist perspective as follows: 


The first aspect is awareness, which is often likened to a light that reveals 
whatever it shines upon. The second aspect is whatever the light illuminates, 
that is, whatever we happen to be aware of from moment to moment. The third 
aspect is how we experience some of these contents of awareness as “I” or “Me” 
or “Mine.” To understand how we enact a self, therefore, we need to understand 
three things—the nature of awareness as distinct from its sensory and mental 
contents, the mind-body processes that produce these contents, and how some 
of these contents come to be experienced as the self. (Thompson 2015, xxxii)" 


Contemplative scientists, such as Richard Davidson or Antoine Lutz, similarly 
suggest that Buddhist meditation is such a compelling phenomenon precisely 
because it gives access to dimensions of our being that are usually hidden to our 
conscious minds. The embodied and pre-reflexive level of subjectivity experienced 
during meditation, so they argue, familiarizes us with the core and minimal selves, 
effectively bypassing the full-blown narrative self (Lutz, Dunne, and Davidson 
2007; Dreyfus 2011; Dambrun and Ricard 2011; Austin 2009; Coseru 2012; Arnold 
2012; Metzinger 2009). Scholarship has rightly acknowledged that meditation 
involves the “uprooting [of] this illusory sense of an extended self—perhaps 
similar to the phenomenological notion of narrative self—and uncovering [of] 
a profoundly embodied, intimate meeting with experience—perhaps akin to the 
contemporary concept of minimal self” (Lifshitz, Cusumano, and Raz 2014, 220). 

This being said, cognition is always colored by our expectations, which are 
themselves conditioned by prior experiences. Consider, for instance, the example 
of Ramachandran’s reports on a subject, who automatically filled in numbers 
without receiving such a visual stimulus. Most fundamentally, what happened 
in this fascinating experiment can be linked to the practice of Skullward Leap 
because both cases demonstrate to what extent the human brain abhors the 
vacuum of seeing something that has no meaning. As a technique scrutinizing 
the unconscious processing mechanisms involved in human perception, Togal 
shows that human mentation—whether it be conscious or unconscious—can 
never be truly naked. On the contrary, it is always clothed since it tends to make 
meaning, to create order, and to impose structure in its thirst for understanding. 
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Even more importantly, however, is a second parallel: Just as the experimental 
subject automatically fills the black spot in his visionary field with information 
that makes sense to him, a series of consecutive modern numbers—which 
themselves originated in India in the sixth century before being introduced to 
Europe by Arabic mathematicians—that extend on what he sees outside of his 
black spot, the yogi fills the blank space with meaning that makes sense to him 
and his cultural background. While it is true that some elements of the visionary 
apparitions during Togal are found cross-culturally, from Ayahuasca-séances to 
Kabbalistic meditations (Beyer 2010, 227-8; Garb 2011, 12; de Araujo et al. 2012), 
it is quite evident that the subtle perceptual clothing of the Tégal visions is stitched 
from the spatiotemporal fabric made up of the mythical narratives introduced in 
the earlier chapters. 

In the exploration of the relationship between this rich mythical background 
and the practice of Skullward Leap, scholars of meditation might benefit from 
drawing on the famous “ritual repetition of myth” theory, which has received 
plenty of attention, both in the discipline of religious studies (Eliade 1949) and in 
the field of Buddhist studies (Karmay 1998c; Huber 1999, 40; Mayer and Cantwell 
2010, 76). In Tibet, more specifically, it has been argued that myth and ritual 
operate according to a unified “model” (dpe srol), with the ritual reenacting 
the mythical account as a sort of “antecedent tale” (variously known as smrang, 
rabs, lo rgyus) (Karmay 1998c, 288-9).'' While scholarship on Dzogchen has 
recognized this reality to some extent inasmuch as it applied to the cosmogonic 
myth of the youthful body in a vase by noting that the story of Samantabhadra 
offers an alternative way to deal with the inevitable epiphany of the ground and 
the swirling play of rainbow-colored light-displays,” it has so far neglected the 
important parallels between the practice and the narratives surrounding the quest 
for vitality. In other words, the visions should not be considered as an encounter 
with one’s self, but rather with a very particular type of selfhood, namely one that 
is profoundly infused by the cultural background that is unique to Tibet. It is in 
this sense that I suggest that ancient Tibetan myths should be considered as real 
because they serve as a blueprint for what reality should be like. More specifically, 
the mythical narratives are records of ritual-contemplative practices directed at 
sustaining vitality performed in the Dzogchen contemplative system.” The stories 
are not merely a literary exercise, an expression ofa primitive worldview dominated 
by superstition, or simple entertainment, but much rather a description of what 
takes place during contemplative practices.'* Thus, while these first chapters make 
only marginal references to Skullward Leap, the terminology introduced, and the 
themes discussed will resurface in the latter parts of this investigation and are 
pervasive throughout the meditation practice. 

If the following chapters will offer a more detailed discussion of the morphology 
and function of the practice, showing how it draws heavily on the hunt for deer 
known from the mythical narratives, I will limit the present discussion to a very 
short overview of three key motifs that surface in the contemplative enactment 
of cosmological myths, namely the correlated ideas of sky, light, and animals. 
The first and most obvious trait connecting the sky-gazing practice to the 
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indigenous Tibetan culture studied in the first part of this study is their shared 
valorization of the sky. The sky, of course, represents the most fundamental motif 
of Skullward Leap, where it serves as the canvass against which the meditating 
yogis perceive “awareness” (rig pa). The liberating visions, indeed, are disclosed 
in the unstructured space, preferably the cloudless sky, which represents—in a 
location where we witness up to 330 days of sunshine a year—a familiar backdrop 
(Bellezza 2014, 34). Within the Bön tradition, Samantabhadra is also known as 
the “sky divinity” and is even invoked as the “Sky Guide” (dran pa nam mkha’) 
(Snellgrove 1961, 46-7). 

The second element that is closely associated with the sky and the destiny 
of Samantabhadra is the emphasis on light. In Chapter 2, indeed, we have seen 
that luminosity was one of primary organizing principles of early Tibetan myths, 
dominant both in the conception of g.yang, as well as the sky-cord. Consequently, 
it is hardly a coincidence that the “seminal nuclei,” which in the world of tantra 
are generally filled with reproductive fluids, are understood to be kernels of light. 
In the Great Perfection, light is something that transcends the mythical realm 
to enter into our physical anatomy in the form of nodes of light energy before 
manifesting during the contemplative experience of the meditators, whose visions 
are premised on the same sort of photism.!° 

This brings to a third and final core motif pointing to a deeper indigenous 
background of the Skullward Leap meditation, namely the fact that the seminal 
nuclei, which could also be called “drops of vitality, manifest in the form of 
animals, particularly sheep. While the perception of certain geometric forms 
(dots, lines, pearls, faces, and so forth) is found across many cultural contexts,'® 
their definition as sheep-like appears to be specific to the Tibetan context of the 
Great Perfection. Similar to the myths that can be found in the very early strata 
of Tibetan culture, where early kings are not only connected to the sky through 
cord-like structures of light but also ride upon sheep in order to descend from the 
heavenly realm to reach the earth, the linked sheep take a prominent form in the 
visionary practice. The embodiment of vitality itself, the itinerant animals form 
a procession and flicker in between the realms of heaven and the earth. While 
more details of this intimate association between Tögal and ancient Buddhist 
mythology will be further substantiated in the coming chapters, we have already 
seen that effective perception is not only vital for survival, but that—in the case of 
the Great Perfection—the very efficacy of seeing is premised on vitalistic impulses 
that inform the mythical universe of the early Tibetan religion. 


Chapter 5 


THE PRELIMINARY PRACTICES AND THE 
DOMESTICATION OF VITALITY 


One of the most distinctive attributes of Dzogchen meditation is that it is said to 
be largely effortless, spontaneous, and natural.' However, not unlike the claim to a 
neutral type of perception that we deconstructed in the previous chapter, this self- 
description of the practice is somewhat misleading, especially if we consider that 
the quest for life-giving energy has been at the heart of the tradition since its very 
inception. The technical instructions for the practice show that Skullward Leap is 
a powerful method that involves various modes of engaging our bodies’ somatic 
energy, ranging anywhere from complete immobility to extreme exertion leading to 
states of physical exhaustion. This spectrum becomes nowhere as apparent as when 
we compare the serene scene of the yogi sitting quietly on top of the mountain to 
the so-called preliminary practices (Tib. sngon gro) that precede the main practice. 
Many of these exercises are far from relaxing in nature, but rather exhilarated by 
intense moments of stimulation and function by arousing the energies residing in our 
bodies. Invoking the root meaning of Buddha—the “awakened one” (from the root 
budh-)—we could say that “awakening” is not simply a metaphor, but rather an actual 
process premised on the arousing of vital energies. In trying to make sense of the 
“paradoxical wildness” of Skullward Leap, oscillating between arousal and relaxation, 
this chapter capitalizes on our previous inquiries into the primordial search narratives. 
More specifically, the discussion shows that Dzogchen not only drew on isolated 
mythical motifs, such as the sky, light, or deer, but also remained anchored within an 
indigenous logic surrounding the quest for life. By interpreting the performance of 
Skullward Leap side by side with the mythical narratives, it becomes apparent that we 
are dealing with a technique that is reproducing the domestication of wildness that is 
at the core of the indigenous Tibetan quest for life. More specifically, the meditating 
yogis imitate the two prototypical behaviors that marked the exploits of the mythical 
protagonists of yore, namely hunting and herding. 


The Activation of Vitality 


A discussion about vitality and meditation, quite naturally, brings to mind the 
human body, the cornerstone of our lives on earth. Particularly tantric forms of 
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meditation, which I already introduced in Chapter 3, celebrate the body as an 
“indispensable aid to awakening, the innately pure basis for the awakening 
process” (Gray 2021, 1). Unlike earlier forms of Buddhism, tantric traditions 
elevate the movement of the body, the circulation of energy, and the activation 
of vitality to eminent positions in their practices.” However, just as the mythical 
crisis-narratives have shown that vitality is susceptible to being lost, stolen, or 
imprisoned, the yogis’ psychophysical energy is oftentimes both present and at 
the same time limited in its range of movement. As a consequence, the luminous 
display of energy during Skullward Leap practice does not appear immediately 
because it is obstructed within the depths of our bodies. In one of the early Great 
Perfection texts, The Heap of Jewels Tantra, we find a passage that depicts human 
beings as suffering from a type of sensory paralysis that prevents vitality from 
manifesting. The scripture opens by noting a tragic situation of confusion: 


From the very beginning, the self as well as the objects of attachment are reality, 
which is entirely self-appearing through itself. Although it is primordially 
manifest, this has previously not been understood. The five passions, which bind 
you to you to your concept of “self? although they are primordially self-arising 
awareness, abiding together, this has not been recognized. (79.3)° 


The text then continues to address several other confusions, which are all due 
to the “blocking of the gateways to the various faculties” (81.1). The “eyes,” for 
example, are said to be dull because they do not see that “the four elements of 
earth, water, fire, and wind are primordially the body of our self” (79.4).* Similarly, 
the tantra wonders whether their “auditory faculty” might be missing because 
humans do not hear that the teachings are “self-resonating without interruption” 
(79.4-5),° or whether their “noses are blocked” because humans appear to be 
incapable of smelling the “scent of the self-abiding expanse and wisdom” (79.5- 
6).° In a delightful passage from The Mirror of the Heart of Vajrasattva, we read 
about the human body in a more positive light: 


Ah ho! Listen up, you who have realized the vast expanse! The essence of the 
One Thus Gone abides within all sentient beings of this world, just like oil 
permeates a sesame seed. Furthermore, its support is based in the aggregate of 
form. As for its residence, in the center of the heart, it is called “Samantabhadra’s 
amulet of the wisdom intent” and resembles a closed amulet of red-gold enamel. 
Within that, in the center of five-colored light, are the peaceful spiritual bodies 
about the size of a mustard seed, abiding in home of light. That is the residence 
of awareness, which resembles a body in a vase. (334.1)” 


According to the Great Perfection, the most energetically charged spot of our 
human body is the heart. Known as tsitta, a word derived from the Sanskrit term 
for “mind” (Skt. citta), the heart is considered the principal locus of enlightened 
power and the residence of awareness. Not unlike the passages on the blocked or 
dull nature of our senses, this scripture describes awareness as contained within 
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our hearts with a decisively constrictive undertone.’ To illustrate the latency 
and obstruction of our vital energies within our bodies, it suffices to look at the 
nomenclature used to identify the heart, most of which points to its enclosed 
nature: the amulet of the wisdom, the crystal palace of five lights, the divine palace 
of the precious tsitta, the tent of brown carnelian, the precious palace, or the 
precious envelope. 

In light of this heavy emphasis on interiority, it is not surprising that Skullward 
Leap meditation—aiming at the vivification within our bodily vitality—reprises 
the cosmogonic myth of the initial stirring of spherical vitality from within the 
ground.’ Of particular relevance, in this context, is the identification of the heart 
with the “youthful body in a vase” (The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness, 536.1), 
which is sometimes even specified as being “in the manner of a body within a 
vase is replete with faces and arms” (The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, 126.5). 
The terminology makes it clear that the Dzogchen body is the stage upon which 
the meditators replay the startling myth of the cosmogony in order to activate 
the dormant vitality within. Parallel to the “ground’s manifestation,” imaged as a 
youthful body in a vase that is ripped open (ral) after the mysterious stirring of the 
cosmic vitality wind, the “four visions” emerge only after the “seal” (rgya ma) of 
our hearts is “torn open” (ral) in the early stages of Skullward Leap meditation."® 

The most powerful means for mobilizing our internal energies are the so-called 
preliminary practices. In the Great Perfection, the standard Buddhist territory of 
seven preliminaries (such as the meditations on impermanence, the Vajrasattva 
purifications, guru yoga, contemplations on the law of karma, and so on) are 
complemented by unique techniques not shared by other traditions. Specifically, in 
the Nyingthig tradition, the preliminaries consist of a threefold series of practices, 
namely the yoga of the four elements’ sounds, the conduct of differentiating 
between the domains of samsdra and nirvana, and the preliminaries of body, 
speech, and mind." As for the final set of exercises, the preliminaries of body, 
speech, and mind, they seem quite similar to more standard forms of meditation 
practice, consisting of simple visualizations and analytical types of meditation on 
the nature of the mind. The other two techniques, by contrast, appear quite unlike 
standard Buddhist meditation and are rather distinctive for the Great Perfection 
tradition. 

For our purposes, particularly the “Preliminaries of Differentiating between 
the Domains of Samsdra and Nirvana” (‘khor das ru shan) are relevant as they 
operate by embracing the wilder dimensions of meditation practice.’ The 
preliminaries of differentiation are divided into three stages aiming at the training 
body, speech, and mind.” “In terms of the body,’ The Tantra of The Self-Emergent 
Teaching encourages meditation practitioners to “run, lay down, stand up, shake 
the limbs, circumambulate, prostrate, whirl the limbs, or roll the head.” The 
preliminaries involve the performance of “whatever action comes to memory, 
dancing, performing mudrds, changing position, whatever action imaginable” 
(The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 372.6).'* We find an analogous description 
of the behavior surrounding the body in The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, where 
the yogi is encouraged to “move, sit, twist, or extend and contract limbs” (The 
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Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, 92.2). Rather than activating the parasympathetic 
nervous system and relaxing the body, the Great Perfection preliminaries consist 
of techniques of sensory stimulation 

As for the preliminaries of speech in the differentiating between the domains 
of samsāra and nirvana, their most striking feature is the repeated insistence 
that practitioners should intersperse their meditation with unexpected verbal 
utterances, particularly the syllable “phat, which the meditators shout in a 
fierce tone in between the enactments of savage identities. Returning to the 
preliminaries of speech, The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound explains the practitioner’s 
behavior as follows: 


Since verbal expressions are the nature of conceptual thoughts, through a variety 
of languages, say whatever comes to mind without repressing anything. In the 
languages of the gods, the serpent spirits, the demons of the earth, the scent 
eaters, the vampire ghouls, and Visnu, verbalize different kinds of good and 
bad things. In short, the languages of the six classes of beings are mnemonically 
envisioned and verbally expressed. (92.4)'° 


From a functional perspective, the logic of these techniques of speech seems to 
closely reflect that of the practices involving the body. Not unlike the alteration 
that is produced by the sensory overload that results from abrupt and uncontrolled 
physical movements, the verbal exclamations also jolt the meditator out of his 
ordinary frame of mind and arouse the nervous system. 

As for the third dimension of the preliminaries of differentiation, in the 
section on the mind, The Tantra of the Self-Emergent Teaching introduces them 
as follows: “Act out various discursive thoughts: likes, dislikes, happiness, sorrow, 
permanence, impermanence, views, meditation, and conduct, dharma, non- 
dharma, virtue, non-virtue, desire, hatred, delusion, and so forth” (The Treasury 
of Words and Meanings, 373.2).'’ Like its physical and vocal counterparts, the 
preliminary of the mind plays with the malleability as human beings and our states 
of consciousness. In the preliminaries, Dzogchen practitioners experience the 
good, the bad, and the ugly of their existence. Thus, they are encouraged to break 
out of their ordinary behavior to embrace every type of energy contained within 
their bodies. In The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, the meditator is instructed to 
“practice mindful attentiveness” of anything that emerges, particularly emotions, 
such as happiness and sorrow, and so forth (93.3). 

Since the role of the preliminaries in the contemplative itinerary is akin to 
the breaking open of the vase of life to give rise to vitality, it is no surprise that 
the early stages of Skullward Leap are also making frequent use of alterations in 
breathing. One of the most important motifs of the “subtle body,’ indeed, is the 
“breath” or “wind” (rlung). In ways that are strikingly similar to the body in a 
vase, where the stirring of the wind leads to the breaking open of the luminous 
container, the Dzogchen meditators rely on the activating force of the breath to 
mobilize “vitality” and to circulate it throughout their bodies.'* Just like in the 
myth, the movement of the nuclei is dependent on the porousness of our bodies, 
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especially their ability to breathe as “the linked chains’ movement and pulsating, 
coming and going, increasing and decreasing, as well as their potential to appear 
externally is due to the circumstance of the five winds” (The Treasury of Words 
and Meanings, 378.4).'° “The key to winds, Germano summarized the Dzogchen 
position, “is movement, and therefore life on all dimensions—life is essentially 
dynamism, whether physical or psychic; what is inert is dead” (1992, 687). The 
primary function of the winds, at least in the Skullward Leap preliminaries, is 
that of activating the latently dormant energies. If Longchenpa speaks of the need 
to “revitalize” and “coil up” to stimulate the flowing of the winds, we find similar 
ideas already in the earliest Dzogchen scriptures. In one text, the meditator is 
exhorted to “draw the winds upwards” (The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, 96.4), to 
“draw them in” (112.3), to “spur them” (112.2, 167.6), or to make them oscillate by 
“propelling-away and gathering-in” (112.4). Similarly, in The Blazing Lamp Tantra, 
it is spelled out that it is the hyperactive rhythm of the wind—described with 
adjectives like “moving, shaking, wavering, lightened, and agitated” (295.2)*°— 
which allows practitioners to rouse dormant energies. 


When temporarily it is itself bound by wind, cognition is without memory and 
lazy. ... When the dynamic strength of insight is activated through the winds, 
even things that have not previously been heard will be remembered by the mind 
and shine forth. This capacity of having clarity or unclarity emerges because of 
the movements of winds, which abide in the channels in the center of the body. 
(295.2-3)?! 


If the heart is the locus of awareness, the breath is the mobilizing force that makes 
sure that awareness radiates throughout our bodies and beyond. Human cognition 
is regarded to be the result of the mixing of these two dimensions as the Dzogchen 
texts specify that the mind abides “in between the heart and lungs” (The Tantra of 
Self-Arisen Awareness, 528.4).” In the interstices between the lung and the heart, 
the subtle anatomy of Dzogchen locates a slender channel into which awareness 
enters from the heart and the wind penetrates from the lungs. The mind is then 
said to flow through a passageway that “moves upward” where our affective states— 
such as the five poisons, anger, and emotional afflictions—use it to “mount the 
horse of the breath to flow out through the mouth and nose.” The terminology for 
the pneumatic dimensions of the body points to the overwhelming prioritization 
of “vitality” (srog) over both relaxation and insight. The pathway between the heart 
and the lungs is called the “red vitality-channel” (srog rtsa dmar po) (The Mirror 
of the Heart of Vajrasattva, 335.6), and the mind is specified to “emerge in the 
pathway of the vitality-channel,” which runs into cranial region (The Tantra of 
Self-Arisen Awareness, 528.4). 

Even though the vocabulary underwent a change—moving from pre-Buddhist 
terms like g.yang and phya to the notion of srog—the emphasis on vitality lived on 
in the Great Perfection’s new incarnation as a practice within the tantric landscape 
of Tibet.” Not unlike the mythical quests for vitality, which involved the extraction 
of certain body parts to appropriate the wildness of the divine animal realm, the 
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meditators’ engagement with vitality can sometimes take on a visceral dimension. 
Specifically, they are instructed to engage the material dimension of their bodies 
in order to release blockages of energy. For instance, the manuals clarify that 
during the first moments of the actual practice of Togal, the practitioner should 
“press the eyeballs, using only two fingers rather than three” in order to give rise 
to visual appearances (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 283.3). Although 
the text specifies that “after three or four days, phenomena will arise even without 
applying any pressure,” it is apparent that meditation frequently opens with an 
impelling force. This also becomes clear in other passages that detail practices 
that directly stimulate the vitality-channel, which is frequently identified with 
the aorta, the main and largest artery in the human body.” In The Mirror of the 
Heart of Vajrasattva, we read: “By turning the eyes up towards the sky and by 
applying pressure to this channel, the sky will be filled with luminous appearances 
of wisdom” (334.1). The idea of applying physical force also surfaces in the 
writings of Longchenpa, who explains repeatedly that the practitioner should start 
his practice by “pressing” on the vitality-channel if he is struggling to make the 
visions arise naturally (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 284.7; The Treasury of 
the Supreme Vehicle, vol. 1: 407.6; The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 19.7; 
‘The Heart-Essence of Vimalamitra, vol. I: 373.1). 


‘The Yogi as Hunter and Herder 


While the pressing of this vitality channel—just like the shouting of the syllable 
phat—accentuates the need to wake up the energies that lie dormant within the 
yogic body, the contemplative quest for life is not a simple process of arousal. This 
becomes nowhere as apparent as in the main practice of Tégal, which is performed 
by relying on the so-called six key points (gnad drug). These exceedingly simple 
teachings, generally divided into two sets of three, correspond quite closely to 
what we would imagine as a technique of relaxation. The most characteristic trait 
of these practices is their ubiquitous emphasis on stability and immobility. While 
reading the opening paragraph of this book, where we grasped the first glimpses 
of the sky-gazing yogi sitting steadily on the side of the mountain until the visions 
effortlessly divulge themselves against the background of the deep blue sky, it 
was hard to imagine that he prepared himself for this revelation by means of an 
undertaking like the preparatory practices. 

We are struck by a sort of “paradoxical wildness” that characterizes the 
discrepancy between the main practice of sky-gazing and the preparatory 
exercises: On the one hand, we enter a serene contemplative scene of a peaceful 
yogi sitting on a snow-capped mountain, effortlessly gazing at a symbolically rich 
display of luminosities that rises gradually against the backdrop of the cloudless 
Tibetan sky. On the other hand, we feel ourselves overstimulated even just taking 
stock of the hyperactive, sensory, and arousing nature of the complex matrix of 
preliminary practices that the yogi is said to perform leading up to Skullward 
Leap. Put differently, even though Dzogchen meditators need to undomesticate 
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themselves in order to give rise to the luminous display, this does not mean that 
they engage the wildness of their life-energy in an uncontrollable manner. How 
can it be that a practice that is premised on stability and immobility is preceded by 
so much frenzied activity? One possible answer can be found in the following text 
composed by Longchenpa in the fourteenth century: 


Before this, in training with speech, in an unfamiliar place, you incessantly utter 
whatever comes to your mind from the past or the future like the words of a 
lunatic. When you become exhausted with such verbiage and your need to speak 
subsides, abide in a state of not-speaking. Occasionally, even though you do not 
have a desire to speak, go to an isolated valley, and shout aloud until exhausted 
and train in the speechless state. Then, avoiding any talk with others except for 
reciting spiritual discourses, mantras, and prayers, remain silent and stable. 
Then, having stopped all of these activities, determine not to say anything at all. 
(The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 406.2-3)*! 


This scene offers a replay of the sequence that we found in Skullward Leap, which 
moves from the stimulating techniques of the preliminaries to the controlled 
immobility of the six key points so characteristics of the main visionary 
practice. There is no doubt that this points to a simple yet profound truth about 
relaxation: Stimulating our bodies to the point of exhaustion is one way to enter a 
deeply relaxed natural state, which Dzogchen yogis call “settling into the state of 
naturalness” (rnal du dbab). 

Based on the extensive explorations in the first part of this study, however, I 
would now like to propose an alternative explanation for this paradoxical wildness 
of vitality. Let us proceed by reinserting the practice within the indigenous Tibetan 
context that we encountered through its mythical narratives. Indeed, the vertical 
descent of life-giving energy from the sky is frequently imagined as an introduction 
of wildness into the human world. During their descent to earth, the deified kings 
rode on animals such as sheep and deer to land and be harmonized within the 
earthly realm. It is likely for the purpose of this gradual accommodation of wildness 
within the orderliness of the terrestrial world that some of the stories’ most crucial 
moments—such as the landing of the deities or the passing away of the hunted 
deer—take place in a very specific location, namely on mountains,” and, even more 
specifically, in between the meadows and the forest.” In other words, the quest for life 
is frequently commensurate not only with a pursuit of wildness, but also an attempt 
to subdue, tame, and domesticate it in order to make it part of human culture. Just 
like the meditators perform the preliminaries within a strictly followed sequence that 
culminates on the slope of the mountain in a stable pose—rather than abandoning 
themselves to their wild impulses without any sort of predictable itinerary—the 
vitality we encounter in the mythical narratives is not simply given free reign, but 
rather subjected to an intentional process of domestication. As Dotson notes, the 
g.yang is brought “down from the high, wild repositories of fortune,’ to be integrated 
into “the domesticated spaces of lowland valleys and villages, to be incorporated 
into the fortunate bodies of the humans and the livestock dwelling there” (2019, 9). 
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More specifically, we can identify two mythical ideal types of how to best 
domesticate vitality, which are both useful in further contextualizing the practical 
details of Skullward Leap meditation, namely hunting and herding. As for the 
first, we already saw that the activity of hunting—deer or other animals—is not 
only pervasive in literature on divination and fortune-summoning but also a 
core theme in the primordial search for vitality.** Hunting seems to have been 
an integral part of the life of early Tibetans, and Bruneau and Bellezza note that 
“at least half of all anthropomorphs in Upper Tibet are hunters” (2013, 15). There 
is evidence from Siberia and Northern Europe, as well as other regions (such as 
North America) that traditional peoples hunted animals like deer by imitating 
their behavior in multiple ways. In order to stalk their prey, hunters would don 
frontlets on their heads, wear fur on their bodies, imitate their movements, or 
shout to reproduce their sounds (Sapir 2002, 212; Vander 1997, 221, 487; Birket- 
Smith 1929, 107; Kroeber 1970, 158). It is highly likely that this mimetic behavior, 
emerging from the activity of hunting, also turned into a ritual practice during 
which the shamans of the Eurasian steppes would increase their fortune and luck 
for the hunt of their community (Hamayon 1996, 61). This same mimetic behavior 
is also part of the mythical-ritual universe of indigenous Tibetans, possibly 
reaching back all the way to the early Tibetan emperors, who have been described 


as a “sort of berserker?” The mimicking of wild animals is also widespread in the 


“gods of procreation” rites studied by Huber. In one ritual, premised on a short 
myth titled Narrative of Seeking the Peacock’s Nest—which is generally performed 
together with The Narrative of the Deer—the participants imitate the behavior of 
the peacock and the stag. In these moments, so Huber explains “ritual performers 
including bon shamans mimic both the act of hunting and the behaviour of wild 
animals” (2020, vol. I: 542).°° 

It is likely that some of the strange enactments found in the preliminaries of the 
Great Perfection emerged out of this type of hunting behavior. The manipulation 
of consciousness in these exercises is not only achieved through sudden and 
disruptive activities, but also through the imaginative endeavor of “othering” 
one’s self, almost as if the practitioners were taking on another existence through 
their actions. As part of this practice, the meditator should “first imagine the 
behaviors of the beings of the six classes and then act them out with the body” (The 
Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, 92.3).” The preliminaries of speech in differentiating 
between the domains of samsara and nirvana, for instance, instruct the meditator 
to “repeat the sounds of mantras, recitations, preaching, express things that are 
non-existant, existant, and appearing, as well as verbalizations of mental analysis, 
the cries of different animals, and the various aspects of their languages” (The 
Treasury of Words and Meanings, 373.1).** Dominant scholarly interpretations 
have generally assumed that the preliminaries of Skullward Leap serve to 
de-habituate the meditators from their usual frame of mind. In encouraging the 
yogis to take on these unfamiliar identities, they can break their routines and blur 
the rigid boundary between wholesome and unwholesome actions.* While this 
is certainly true, I do not believe that this “Buddhist” interpretation fully captures 
the true spirit of these techniques. 
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Rather than motivated by an ethical impulse, these practices seem theatrical 
and performative in nature. This becomes particularly clear if we consider that 
the meditators are sometimes instructed to play out specific roles. In other 
instances, and here we start to grasp how profoundly the contemplative technique 
of Skullward Leap is embedded within indigenous Tibetan culture, the texts are 
even more specific as meditators are instructed to act in the manner of a deer. 
In The Eleven Words and Meanings on the Great Perfection, likely the earliest 
systematic exegetical work on The Seventeen Trantras, written by Zhang Nyima 
Bum (zhang nyi ma ‘bum, 1158-1213), the meditator is instructed to imitate 
specific behaviors: they should wander around like a beggar in humility, or behave 
like a bee that is testing holes of a cliff-face to create a nest, and so forth. The only 
behavior that is repeated twice throughout the text, however, concerns that of the 
deer (ri dwags). While the first instance has a very Buddhist undertone, instructing 
yogis to become like sheep inasmuch as they live in isolated places, stop talking, 
give up work, thus allowing their body, channels, and mind to relax; the second 
reference picks up a dominant mythical theme of ancient Tibet: the yogi should act 
like a wounded deer, fleeing alone into an isolated place! 

Although the revelation that such narratives exerted a crucial influence on 
contemplative systems like the Great Perfection is certainly new, the wider 
context of indigenous Tibetan quests for vitality has been well studied. One 
of the most important contributions in this regard is Brandon Dotson’s article 
“Hunting for Fortune,” where he draws on old Dunhuang manuscripts to 
abstract the underlying functioning of these pursuits. He calls this strategy 
the “hunter dynamic” and explains that it is premised on a “dual perspective 
as hunter, mimetically as (imitator of) prey” (Dotson 2019, 17). In our inquiry 
into the quest for vitality and the hunting of the sky-deer, this dual nature of 
the hunter has been a constant undertone. Consider the narrative in The Age of 
Decline, where the hunter wounds a deer, which then flees to an isolated place 
where it passes away. As the hunter is starting to butcher the animal, a demon 
arrives and steals his vitality (bla), so that he is now facing death. More generally 
speaking, the dual nature of the hunter is also apparent in the fact that the 
hunters engage in lengthy conversations with the deer, develop a rapport with 
them, clarify their questions regarding their family history, and so forth. At the 
same time, however, the hunter in pursuit of his prey, mimetically acting as if 
he himself were a deer, does not lose his human identity. If the hunter wants to 
“successfully stalk and kill animals,” so Dotson notes, “he must to some extent 
adopt the perspective of his or her prey while also retaining sufficient grasp of 
his or her own human identity as hunter” (2019, 17). The mimesis involved in 
a hunter’s dual perspective has been effectively illustrated in the context of the 
Yukaghirs of Siberia: 


When a hunter mimics the elk to bring it into the open so that he can shoot at 
it, he acts simultaneously within two motivational spaces, which could be called 
“the space of predatory mastery” and “the space of animal imitation.” The first 
has to do with the hunter's intention of killing the animal, the second with his 
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need to take on its identity in order to fulfill that intention. The hunter, we might 
say, acts with a dual nature: he is both hunter and animal. 


Broz and Willerslev elaborate by remarking that “to act in between these two 
identities is a highly complex task” Indeed, just like the Dzogchen yogi, who 
engages in wild behavior and takes on the identity of animals, he does not lose 
his human identity in this process of “un-domestication.” If the yogi imitates the 
behavior of animals while remaining relentlessly self-aware of his greater goal 
of domesticating his energies, “the hunter ... needs to be aware not only of the 
prey animal, but also of himself being aware of the prey, in order to make sure 
that his perspective is neither that of a hunter nor that of the animal, but instead 
somewhere in between or both at once. In other words, the success of the hunter 
depends upon his ability to keep up a double perspective, or act as a mimetic agent” 
(Broz and Willerslev 2012, 96-7). Like the hunter, who is a mimetic agent playing 
a dual role, becoming part animal to subdue it, Skullward Leap practitioners know 
that the domestication of our wild vitality is only possible if we are willing to 
actively engage it. In this light, meditation becomes a mimetic practice marked 
by alterations in consciousness, change in rhythms, dynamism in intensities, and 
fluctuations in control that might have once been inspired by the hunting behavior 
of the ancient inhabitants of the Eurasian steppe. 

In this same part of the world, we also find another prototypical activity 
surrounding the domestication of wild vitality, namely the corralling of animals. 
In the context of early Tibet, the domestication of what is animalistic, wild, and 
untamed is a prevalent theme in indigenous narratives, and the descent of the 
kings is already concerned with turning the wildness of what is a natural place into 
a cultivated and habitable space.” It is no surprise that deer and sheep, creatures 
that move in between wildness and domesticity, play a key role in those mythical 
stories. Several early Tibetan manuscripts describe the gods arriving on earth as the 
“masters” or “owners” of “maned animals,’ thus identifying them as domesticators 
of wild animals (PT 1038, 1.14-15). Studying divination texts found in Dunhuang, 
Dotson also relates how in one specific response, the mu sman goddess, the owner 
of the wild animals, declares: 


I The sky ... says: Above the soft meadows, to draw the deer (sha) and ’bri (female 
yak) to the lower part, they chase deer thither and stalk seven gazelles hither. 
I appoint them as my livestock. I collect them and put them in a paddock (ra bar 
stsol). The paddock walls are encircled by snow mountains. The snow mountain 
walls are encircled by cliffs. You, human, who are beset by accusations, now you 
shall be free of them. (IOL Tib J 738, 1.39-42)” 


“The image of the goddess corralling the wild animals and housing them in an 
enclosure or paddock,’ which Dotson interprets as “a wild corollary of the human 
domestication of animals” (Dotson 2019, 10), is actually another strategy employed 
by hunters in ancient societies. In communal hunts, for instance, the huntsmen 
would surround the sheep and drive them into enclosures (Stewart 1942, 242). 
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This behavior is also reproduced in the mythical-contemplative performance of 
Togal, particularly the engagement of the luminous sheep. We find an explicit 
description of how the strung-together sheep manifest during Skullward Leap 
meditation and an outline of the techniques that can be used to stabilize their 
visionary appearance. 


The lamp of the pure expanse gathers the nature of awareness so that it appears 
in the enclosure of the linked sheep. For whomever is experientially familiar 
with this, it is an unchanging and self-radiant blue, abiding in the enclosure 
of an aura of encircling hoops. It appears as naturally radiant outer objective 
sphere, unfabricated in nature. (Treasury of Words and Meanings, 62.6) ® 


The meditator is instructed to engage these “strings of sheep” in a very particular 
way, specifically aimed at domesticating their spontaneous vitality. During the 
visionary practice, the linked chains and the seminal nuclei are complemented 
by a third element, namely the patches of dark blue color, the so-called “expanse.” 
Already in the early scriptures, we find countless examples in which the Skullward 
Leap practitioner is taught to stabilize the manifestation of the linked chains and the 
nuclei by containing them within the blue expanse, which serves as a sort of canvas 
on which the intricate details of the visions are painted during contemplation. In 
a passage from The Blazing Lamp Tantra, the yogi is guided to “place the linked 
chains within the prison of the expanse, where they will continuously appear 
without dependency and in a non-grasping and non-abiding manner” (307.4).“4 
Elsewhere, it is written that the practitioner “should train” by means of the “key 
points of binding, capturing, transforming faculties, and severing the root” (The 
Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, 118.2). Later, in Longchenpa’s Treasury of Words 
and Meanings, we read: “The key point of awareness is to keep the eyes unwavering 
and the mind undistracted. Based on that, when the appearance of the expanse 
along with the linked sheep dawns, subdue the chained sheep so that they do not 
flutter and apprehend them within the enclosure of the expanse” (377.4). 

If we look at the domestication performed by the Dzogchen yogis in light of the 
mythical narratives surrounding the imprisonment of young children found in 
The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness, we could say that by apprehending the sheep 
within the expanse, they replay the original drama while giving it a new outcome. 
This becomes even more unambiguous if we consider that Longchenpa wields the 
same terms to image the imprisonment of the little children and the fencing in 
of the luminous chains of light. In another section from the same masterpiece, 
we read: 


Without separating from the target [the appearances], always abide in the 
thought of the buddhas. By inserting awareness into the prison of the expanse, 
fundamental nature of things will not be lost. Continually remaining within that, 
it is certain that the four visions will reach optimization. If there is movement, 
by reifying the conceptual, you accumulate the karma of samsara. By controlling 
the key point of the support of those movements, that is, the channels and winds, 
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the flow of reifying conceptuality is severed. This is an extremely important 
point. (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 406.4)” 


It appears, in this section, that the contemplator explores another dual nature. 
Because he is both mythical child and contemplative herder, we witness the 
dramatic metamorphosis of the contemplators from the status of prisoners—as 
we encountered them in the mythical-historical reality—into that of a jailor. This 
emancipation, of course, is already implicit in the narratives themselves. The story of 
the two blood-related boys—whose adventure we left as they were captured by five 
soldiers and the Old Lady—takes a dramatic turn toward liberation: “Just imagine! 
Then four persons pursued and captures the five riders and unhorsed them. Just 
imagine! The two boys liberated themselves and killed their prison guards. Just 
imagine! They immediately escaped to the Sun Castle in the distance, where they 
collected the taxes from the people” (The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness, 563-7). 
Just as the little children activate their own resources, violently overcoming their 
jailors, and breaking out of the prison, it can be said that the yogis activate the 
energies that are latently trapped within their bodies. 

It is imperative to stipulate, however, that the type of incarceration we talked 
about in the first part and the techniques of “fencing in” of sheep discussed here 
differ in significant respects. Chiefly, the little sheep are not detained within a 
narrow and confined space, such as the prison or the ravine in which the children 
were held captive in the mythic account, but rather in an area that is open and 
spacious. What happens during the meditation, indeed, might be more akin to the 
behavior of the little children, who travel to a foreign land, suffer imprisonment, 
and then escape the prison to return to their home (The Tantra of Self-Arisen 
Awareness, 567). In reading the phenomenological accounts of the visions, one 
gets the distinct impression that the contemplative journey leads to a sort of 
return to one’s origins. In this sense, the “fence” into which the sheep are being 
transplanted could also be described as their “home.” Like sheep that are free to 
roam on a patch of grass, the linked chains appear in the practitioner’s vision 
against the background of an enormous field known as “the expanse” (dbyings), 
which the scriptures refer to as something akin to a “home of awareness” in which 
the nuclei are put into (The Six Spaces Tantra, 126.4). Interestingly, the expanse 
is also called yul, a term that means as much as “home” or “home region” in 
colloquial Tibetan. In the early Tibetan mythology, similarly, yul is identified as 
“domestic space characterized by cultivation and by lowland valleys,’ and thus 
contrasted to ri, “wild space, imagined as being high” (Dotson 2019, 9). Finally, 
we might also recall that Hazod, in his remarks on the burial mounds of the early 
Tibetan kings, speculated that the original meaning of the term mu ra might have 
not been related to an enclosure, but much rather to the arrival of the royal family 
within a heavenly paradise. Just like sheep, who are corralled in a fence, or kings 
who return to their home in the sky-realm, the scholars of Tégal have compared 
the final vision to a sort of homecoming: “The expanse,” so Hatchell put it, “is thus 
the place where at the end of the day things settle down, where the chaotic motion 
of the sheep is finally contained, and into which visions finally dissolve” (2014, 68). 


Chapter 6 


THE DZOGCHEN BODY AND THE INTERNALIZATION 
OF VITALITY 


Although the Great Perfection tradition portrays the climax of the practice as a 
dissolutive moment that culminates in the so-called rainbow body ({a’ lus), or 
rainbow body of the great transference (ja lus ‘pho ba chen po), it is useful to 
remember that the Skullward Leap practitioner does not just float off into the 
ephemeral realm of air. On the contrary, he engages in some highly physical 
exercises during the preliminaries and inhabits a human body made of flesh 
and bones, blood and veins, hormones and chemicals. Rather than resting in 
unobstructed “space? Dzogchen texts emphasize that vitality, after the initial 
manifestation during the epiphany of the ground, continues to abide (gnas) in 
our bodies.’ Thus, the yogis’ physical constitution is not simply biological, but 
rather a cultural construct as the Great Perfection gradually transplanted the 
vitality of the mythical narratives within the visceral realm of the body. The subtle 
anatomy of Dzogchen amplifies the concurrent processes of buddhicization and 
Tibetanization that we have already encountered in earlier parts of this study. In a 
series of highly idiosyncratic traits, particularly the vitalistic nomenclature applied 
to the subtle body’s luminous channels, Dzogchen takes the Indian tantric body 
and lavishly ornaments it with non-Buddhist Tibetan motifs. Finally, the yogi’s 
physical basis is not only imbued with subtle vitality that resides in various nodal 
points throughout his body and flows through a complex network of channels, 
but it even extends into the surrounding environment. This vertical projection 
of internal energies into the sky is more than just a metaphorical or perceptual 
process, but it must be regarded as a contemplative extension of the indigenous 
Tibetan conception of vitality as something that is imbued with the ability to 
circulate in between the earthly realm inhabited by our bodies and the heavenly 
realm of the gods.’ Skullward Leap can therefore be understood as a technique of 
redemption or reparation. Developed against the mythical-historical background 
of the ruptured vertical connection with the realm of the sky, the practice aims 
at reestablishing the flow of vitality between heaven and earth for the benefit of 
humanity. 
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‘The Six Key Points 


A good place to start an inquiry into the status of the body in the Great Perfection is 
a discussion of the “six key points” (gnad drug), instructions regarding the physical 
performance of Tögal. As I previously noted, these exceedingly simple teachings, 
generally divided into two sets of three, are marked by their ubiquitous emphasis 
on stability and immobility. The “three key points” (gnad gsum), for one, follow the 
standard Buddhist categorization of body, speech, and mind; all of which “must be 
thoroughly controlled (rab tu bcun)” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 373.5).’ 
The key point of the body (lus kyi gnad) consists not only of applying three distinct 
physical postures—namely that of a “lion” (seng ge), an “elephant” (glang chen), 
and a “sage” (Tib. drang srong, Skt. rsi)—but also emphasizes a lack of movement 
(The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 243, 275-7).* Longchenpa, in his Treasury 
of Words and Meanings, elaborates that the “body remains still without taking part 
in physical activities,’ that “the body’s limbs remain still without movements to 
and fro,’ and that “one remains still without exertion as one brings actions down 
to the ground” (406.2-3).° The key point of speech (ngag gi gnad) is essentially 
a quieting down into increasing silence and calm. In The Tantra of Unimpeded 
Sound, it is explained that speech “must be trained, remain abiding, determined, 
and stabilized” (91.1).° Elsewhere, we read that “speech, like a mute, should be cut 
off in such a way that ... one is not speaking to anyone even with mere symbols, 
naturally (rang) cutting off ones mental projections and contractions” (The 
Treasury of Words and Meanings, 375.6).’ Furthermore, Longchenpa offers his 
readers a threefold definition of how the “speech is kept unwavering”: one has to 
“not speak with others,’ “cut off the forth and back of words,’ and “stop expressing 
all of one’s own verbalizations” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 406.1-2). 
Finally, the key point of the mind (sems kyi gnad) consists in the concentration 
on the sky, both through the conceptual faculty of the mind and the perceptional 
faculty of the eyes. 

If the first three key points already illustrate the necessity for the restriction of 
sensory input, the second set, known as the “three unwavering states” (mi gul gsum), 
only reinforces this impression. The term “unwavering” (mi gul ba, mi g.yo ba) 
stands for a physical type of stability, and the three states are intimately associated 
with the body of the meditation practitioner. In short, we could speak of the three 
unwavering states as techniques that focus on the centering of the practitioner’s 
body. The key point of the gates (sgo’i gnad), for example, consists in adopting three 
distinct gazes with one’s eyes, looking upward, downward, and sideways, while 
leaving the pupils immobile and steady.* The key point of the object (yul gyi gnad), 
similarly, consists in centering one’s perceptual focus on the luminous display 
emerging in the pure cloudless sky. Finally, the key point of the wind (rlung gyi 
gnad) consists of breathing slowly and naturally through the mouth, letting the 
breath and vital energies be natural, without altering them in any way. 

To truly appreciate the body in Skullward Leap, it might be useful to recall a 
few details of the “subtle body? Known as the “adamantine body” (rdo rje’i lus), 
the tantric body serves as the basis of contemplative practice and represents an 
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attempt to establish correspondences between the material and the spiritual 
or the ordinary and the enlightened dimensions of our being. The subtle body 
generally consists of a triad of basic elements: Channels (T. rtsa, S. nadi), winds 
(T. rlung, S. vayu), and seminal nuclei (T. thig le, S. bindu). In the Great Perfection, 
just as in Buddhism more generally, the human body is not primarily relevant 
for its materiality, but rather for how it functions.’ The three core elements 
of our subtle bodies form part of a system, within which they are profoundly 
interconnected: The channels serve as pathways by means of which the winds 
move through our body to transport the seminal nuclei, which can be seen as 
the intelligent kernels of our vital energy. Relationally speaking, the channels are 
defined as the “sanctuaries” (gnas pa rtsa) of the spatially arrayed seminal nuclei 
(bkod pa thig le) and the dynamically moving winds (g.yo ba rlung). Ordinarily, 
the channels and the seminal nuclei are identified as stationary and “non-moving,” 
while the wind currents transporting the energies are said to be moving. Indeed, 
the bodily practices—particularly in the anuyoga tantras—are largely centered on 
the gaining of mastery of the vital energy of the body through the controlling, 
manipulating, and developing of the “wind” or prana. 

In the key points of Skullward Leap, by contrast, even the movement of the 
breath is interrupted. In The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, for example, it says that 
“by settling the winds as much as possible and by sending them out thoroughly, 
the connection between body and mind is severed without returning to the three 
realms” (61.1-2).'° Longchenpa elaborates on how to control one’s breath, arguing 
that the winds have to “remain still in three ways”: “they don’t go externally,” “they 
don't fill up internally; and “they don't go and come externally or internally” (The 
Treasury of Words and Meanings, 407.1-2).'' The efficacy of the six key points is 
premised on the stabilization of the various levels of our bodies, including coarse 
dimensions like our posture or our eyes, and more subtle dimensions, such as 
the internal winds. Together with the preliminary practices, the six points form 
part of a larger Great Perfection project of embodiment. Just as gzugs/riipa is not 
just materiality but also sensation, the human body is not just a physical Körper, 
but rather the first-person experience grounded in a Leib. As Sue Hamilton puts 
it, it is “lived body rather than simply its flesh” (2000, 29). The starting point of 
enaction, precisely because it is premised on the relationship that we establish with 
the world that surrounds us, is our own body and our own position in the world.” 
Holding one’s body and gaze intentionally in a very precise and stable way enables 
the practitioners to strengthen their vantage point, to reinforce their position, to 
increase their stature and status. 


Embodying Myths 


While this phenomenology of embodiment could be understood as a universal 
trait that is shared by contemplative traditions attuned to subtle unconscious 
processes underlying our physical existence, the Dzogchen body is also imbued 
with a particularistic tendency that can best be explained by relating it to the 
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ancient mythical-ritual substratum of vitality in Tibet. Indeed, just as the previous 
chapter demonstrated how the quest for life was transmitted from the realm of 
myth into the visionary contemplation—accounting for the yogis’ identities as 
hunters and herders of divine energy—so the powerful substances acquired during 
the pursuits of the sky-deer were transplanted into their yogic bodies. Although 
remarkable in its details, the mechanism of somatization of this mythical reality is 
not altogether surprising if we consider that early Tibetans regarded concepts like 
lha, bla, phya or g.yang in a vitalistic sense as the essence of life itself. Quite logically, 
it can also be argued that these indigenous notions had a physical dimension to 
them, linking vitality directly to the visceral experience of the human body.” More 
specifically, such a comparative undertaking is warranted because the Dzogchen 
anatomy is marked by idiosyncratic traits that are hard to account for in a purely 
Buddhist universe. Since the origins of this anatomical system have received very 
little attention to date and the details are highly technical, the present account 
will have to remain somewhat speculative. Nonetheless, the unique terminology 
designating the most energetically charged points of the subtle body give away a 
series of clues to the system's likely provenance, namely the pre-Buddhist religion 
of Tibet as it comes to us through mythical antecedent tales involving the quest for 
vitality and precious substances. 

Dzogchen texts explain that the vitality, which courses through and beyond 
our bodies during meditation practice, is particularly concentrated within four 
hot spots: it pumps out of the heart (tsitta), flows through the luminous channels 
(od rtsa), spreads inside of the skull (dung khang/ dung khang dkar), and is 
finally released through the eyes (tsakshu/ briguta). As we now review each one 
of these abodes of vitality, it will become apparent that the Great Perfection 
subtle body operated an internalization of the precious substances that were the 
focal point of the indigenous Tibetan quests for vitality. A first indication of this 
embodiment of mythical searches comes to us through the curious designation 
of the four focal points themselves. Indeed, just like in the mythical quests for 
vitality, where the hunters are frequently identified as young sons of divine and 
royal descent living in palaces or castles (e.g., The Great Main Text of the Vitality 
Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality, The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness), the centers 
of vitality in the Dzogchen body are known as the four “divine palaces” (zhal yas 
khang). 

The first locus of vitality in the subtle body is the heart, which is designated 
by some rather idiosyncratic terminology: the amulet of the wisdom, the crystal 
palace of five lights, the divine palace of the precious tsitta, the tent of brown 
carnelian, the precious palace, or the precious envelope. The most interesting 
designation, however, is the “deer-lamp of the tsitta” (tsitta shai sgron ma). 
While existing scholarship has always translated the term sha’i sgron ma as the 
“flesh lamp,” I believe that it is much more likely that we are dealing with a lost 
reference to the sky-deer of the indigenous Tibetan world. Indeed, just as the 
deer is the primary source of vitality, the container of precious substances that 
encapsulated divine vitality in their essence, the deer-lamp of the tsitta is the 
place where the quintessence of the yogis’ enlightened energy is concentrated. 
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I would also suggest that this centrality of the heart as the center of vitality might 
be the original reason for the tradition’s nomenclature as the Heart-Essence Great 
Perfection. 

The association between the precious substances of indigenous Tibetan culture 
and the Dzogchen body becomes even more apparent if we look at the second 
palace, namely the luminous channels, whose main purpose is the circulation 
of the vital energy contained in the heart. The system of luminous channels is 
so central to the tradition that we find elaborate lists and extensive discussions 
of their designation, physical appearance, and function throughout the early 
scriptures and the commentarial tradition, particularly in Longchenpa’s work." 
Oftentimes the main channels are described as fourfold, which is why they are 
also known as “the four principal channels.” This list of four serves to distinguish 
the three “standard” tantric Buddhist channels—the flavor channel, the solitary 
channel, and the all-encompassing channel—from the truly innovative Dzogchen 
channel of light known as “the crystal tube” or “the kati crystal tube” (The Tantra 
of Unimpeded Sound, 126.6; The Blazing Lamp Tantra, 295.2). In other instances, 
the texts focus exclusively on the luminous channels and describe them as 
“four especially great channels,” which are said to serve as the pathways for our 
awareness: the great golden kati, the crystal tube, the white silk thread, and the 
slender coil (The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness, 526.2). 

Taking a closer look at the nomenclature used for the luminous channels, it is 
quite apparent that they reproduce the precious substances associated with the 
mythical quest for vitality, particularly silk and crystals. The most important and 
innovative Dzogchen channels is the “the crystal tube” (shel bug can) or “the kati 
crystal tube” (ka ti shel gyi sbu gu can), which Longchenpa specifies to “connect 
the heart with the eyes,” thus “supporting innumerable appearances of the chained 
sheep (Treasury of Philosophical Positions, 377).'° Thinking back at earlier parts 
of this study, particularly the designation of the heart containing enlightened 
awareness (“crystal palace of five lights”) or the nomenclature of the courageous 
youth of the parables (“little child crystal,” “thoroughly radiating,” “little child of 
the inconceivable epiphany,’ etc.), it becomes apparent that crystals are closely 
associated to light and that both of these notions hold a noteworthy status 
throughout the Great Perfection. As we saw in earlier chapter, crystals also play a 
prominent role in the mythical-ritual stories surrounding the quest for vitality. The 
Great Main Text of the Vitality Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality, for instance, tells 
the story of cosmogony out of eggs and the establishment of the “ground of phya/g. 
yang” by searching and hunting for a jeweled deer. Indeed, before the Man of the 
Emanation sets out to lasso the precious animal, he is told that the deer’s parents 
are called “Sky-Deer with Long Antlers” (gnam sha ru ring) and “Mu Doe” (dmu 
sha yu mo) and that he should find a deer by the name “Conch Shell Deer with 
Crystal Antlers” (dung sha shel ru) (525). While the animal’s parents’ names— 
recalling the trope of the sky-deer—remind us of the divine origins of vitality in 
the celestial realm, the name of the offspring introduces the idea of the “crystal 
antlers” (shel ru) as the main source of vitality.'° Just like the deer-lamp of the tsitta 
serves as an implantation of the quintessence of the sky-deer’s vitality within our 
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hearts, the crystal tube channel are an embodiment of the deer’s life-giving crystal 
antlers. 

To see how closely the mythical quest for life became incarnated within the 
yogic body, we only need to take a more detailed look at the name of the “Conch 
Shell Deer with Crystal Antlers” (dung sha shel ru). In fact, the deer’s name leads 
us directly to the third node of vitality in our dissection of the subtle body, namely 
the “skull? Indeed, this anatomical structure is just as puzzling as the deer-lamp 
heart or the silken and crystal channels as it is idiosyncratically labeled as the 
“Conch Shell House” (dung khang) or the “White Conch Shell House” (dung 
khang dkar). The conch shell is not only one of the most frequently appearing 
precious substances in indigenous search narratives, but it is also in association 
with cosmogonic vitality itself. Reviewing the texts discussed in this study, the 
precious substance of conch shell is associated with cosmogonic eggs (The Great 
Main Text of the Vitality Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality, The Extensive Elimination 
and Offering Rites for the Gods of the Four Groups of Little Humans), the emissaries 
bringing vitality to earth (Extensive Elimination and Offering Rites for the Gods 
of the Four Groups of Little Humans), and locations where vitality is especially 
concentrated, particularly mountains. (Remedying the Lords of the Soil and 
Subjugating the Evil Forces of Creation through the Ground of Vitality). Let us take 
a look at another text in which the Conch Shell Deer with Crystal Antlers crops 
up as a major protagonist in the moment of the cosmogony, namely Extracting 
Vitality in Nine Sections. As Charles Ramble reports, it is used by Lama Tshultrim of 
Lubrak, a remote place in Mustang (Nepal), during “fortune-summoning” (g.yang 
gug) performances, where the narrative establishes an explicit nexus between the 
body of the mythological deer (dung sha dkar mo shel ru can) and the cosmogony: 


Homage to the presence of the phywa bön and the g.yang bön. First, as for 
the spreading of the ground for the phya of the phenomenal world, [recite as 
follows]: Kyai! When the sky first came into existence, at the beginning of the 
world-ages, at the boundary of being and non-being, there came into being a 
white conch-shell deer with crystal antlers. As for what came into existence, it 
was the first world-age that came into existence. As for what descended, it was 
phya and g.yang that descended. Call “khu’i” to summon that phya undefeated; 
call “khu’?”? to summon the g.yang undefeated! There was an emanation from 
that deer’s heart, and dependent on the head of that emanation there came into 
existence the phywa castle and the g.yang heart.” 


In this cosmogonic myth, describing the ground of vitality as a white conch- 
shell deer with crystal antlers, we find a nexus of rich symbols that do not only 
reverberate back into the mythical-historical narratives of indigenous Tibet, but 
also bring to life the body of the yogic meditators. Just like the hunters in the 
previous chapter take on a dual identity, becoming both deerstalker and deer, 
the meditator uses his anatomy to become re-embodied into the sky-deer: its 
emanation is implanted in the yogi’s heart, and its crystal antlers flow within the 
walls of his channels, the conch shell forms his skull. 
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Lassoing Vitality 


While I have no guarantee that all these correspondences between the Dzogchen 
subtle body and the mythical narratives regarding the descent of vitality hold up to 
scrutiny, the theory of the embodiment of mythical content within the physiology of 
the contemplative system opens up new avenues for understanding the meditative 
practice itself. More specifically, I propose that the subtle body serves not only 
as a static replication of indigenous energies, but much rather as a stage upon 
which the mythical quest can be played out during the performance of Skullward 
Leap. In order to substantiate this claim, we now move on to the fourth and final 
divine palace in the Dzogchen system, namely the eyes. The texts emphasize that 
the pure energy within our bodies—after pulsating out of our hearts and through 
the luminous channels to reach the skull—naturally radiate from the conch shell 
house to the eyes, where it is projected outward to be seen in the sky in the form 
of various visionary displays. 

This preeminence of verticality in the quest for vitality did not limit itself to 
the mythical realm, but it also resurfaces in Skullward Leap practice. Frequently 
the embodiment of indigenous motifs has a performative dimension to it as the 
peculiar attributes function in ways that are strikingly similar to their mythical 
archetypes. Tendencies of this trend can already be found in the concept of the 
luminous conduits, such as the crystal tube channel. It is likely that the crystal 
antlers within the meditator’s anatomy replicate the function that they enact in 
the mythical worldview of pre-Buddhist Tibet, namely their ability to connect 
the realm of the earth with the world of the sky. We have seen that the antlers’ 
capacity to move vertically led to their depiction as a sort of tree of life that 
climbs into the sky. The luminous channel of the crystal tube clearly mirrors this 
vertical movement of the tree. In The Heart-Essence of the Dakinis, we read that 
it branches into two smaller channels of luminosity connecting the skull with the 
eyes and that these light channels resemble horns of the ba men buffalo (ba men 
gyi rwa) (503). Unlike the horns of the buffalo, which are gradually narrowing, the 
luminous channels are said to be tapered in a reverse direction: They are narrow 
at their base in the skull, then expand in diameter as they move towards the tips, 
which are the eyes. Functionally, indeed, the crystal tube channel is crucial for the 
flowing of vitality, not only of the yogi’s body but also the surrounding world that 
he encounters during his meditation practice. The channel, indeed, represents the 
major vertical artery for the yogi’s enlightened energy: It leads from the heart to 
the eyes, extends beyond the frame of the physical body, and quite literally shoots 
into the sky, giving rise to the luminous visions that are populated by chained 
sheep moving in between the world of men and that of the gods. 

Evidence that the vertical mobility of vitality was transplanted from the mythical 
substratum of early Tibet into the body of the meditators is abundant. Besides 
the channels of crystal and buffalo horn, we also encounter many references to 
the “white silk thread” (dar dkar snal ma) channel. This conduit is certainly one 
of the main luminous channels in the Dzogchen body and provides yet another 
illustration of this embodiment of the mythical quest for life. Here, the idea of 
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a white silk thread curving through the yogi’s body while transporting a steady 
stream of luminous energy within it not only brings to mind associations with the 
“chained sheep” appearing as part of the visions, but also reminds of the mythical 
“sky-cord.” Again, the presence of silken channels within the yogis bodies offers 
an embodied parallel to the sky-cord, which also served as a luminous passageway 
that connected the gods and kings (as well as humans more generally) to the sky. 

Finally, the bodily enactment of a vertical journey toward the sky becomes 
perhaps nowhere as apparent as one of the traditions most animated ways to 
illustrate this projective tendency of energy, namely “water lamp of the far- 
reaching lasso” (rgyang zhags chu’i sgron ma). The lamp stands for the totality of 
luminous pathways and gateways, that is, the channels as well as the eyes. Just like 
with the other bodily idiosyncrasies, it is likely that the peculiar designation of 
the far-reaching lasso channel represents an embodiment of indigenous Tibetan 
narrative materials. The motif of the lasso, indeed, reinforces the impression that 
the mythical drama of the deer-hunt offers a sort of screen play for the embodied 
reenactment of vitality’s journey throughout the yogic body and the visionary 
apparitions of Tégal. The lasso is not only a prominent motif in the rock art of 
Upper Tibet, where the hunters are depicted using them to catch deer (Bruneau 
and Bellezza 2013, 15), but they are also a popular motif in the four visions, where 
sheep that are roped together are sometimes said to resemble lassos of light. We 
have also seen that the meditators are instructed to gather up these chained sheep 
by corralling them in a fence-like structure as if domesticating the wild energy of 
heavenly life. Indeed, in Tibet, the lasso plays a central role as a device for catching 
vitality. 

The most prominent location for lassos, however, is likely to be found in the 
mythical quests for vitality. Let us return to the search narrative as it is recorded 
in Extracting Vitality in Nine Sections. The story of the mythological deer-hunt 
proceeds by explaining that because the prince wants to use the body of the crystal 
deer to craft his ritual implements, he must take it with him. However, this turns 
out to be challenging because the deer is, quite naturally, reluctant to accompany 
him voluntarily. It is for this reason that the youth uses a special instrument, 
namely a magical sun-rays lasso (nyi zer ‘phrul zhags), to hook the animal and take 
it with him. Finally, after having caught the Conch Shell Deer with Crystal Antlers, 
he proceeds to make an enigmatic prediction and tells the deer that it will become 
a sheep in the future.'* The archetypical story of the deer-hunt, thus, allows us 
to illustrate the pervasiveness of the transplantation of mythical narratives into 
the yogic body. In fact, in its totality, the narrative of the hunt for the primordial 
deer allows us to make some sense of what are likely the four most elusive motifs 
of the Dzogchen body, namely the crystals (the deer’s antlers), silk (the deer, 
who is becoming a sheep in the future, possibly as the prince makes silken ritual 
implements out of the sheep), the conch (the body of the deer), and the luminous 
lasso (the tool used by the young hunter to finally capture the deer). 

Before concluding the discussion of the embodied technical dimension of the 
Dzogchen contemplative system, I would like to point to one final element worthy 
of discussion in regard to the status of the lasso in Tibetan culture, namely that it 
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points to the profoundly ambivalent position of vitality. It cannot be overlooked 
that the lasso is used for a rather violent purpose, namely to subdue the deer and 
to strip it of its animating vitality. Vitality, as we have seen in previous chapters, 
can be both acquired and stolen, beneficial and harmful, domesticated and 
uncontrollable. Remember, for instance, that the lasso serves Tibetan witches 
and healers to steal or safeguard the life energy of ordinary people. We have also 
seen that indigenous culture frequently expresses this ambiguity of life energy 
by invoking the term bla, another classical Tibetan term belonging to the larger 
semantic field of vitality.” While later Buddhist interpretations of this notion 
translated it into a person-specific consciousness oftentimes translated as a 
“soul?! we have seen in Chapter 3 that early Tibetans regarded bla as a vitality 
that is divisible and multiple, bodily and cosmic, mobile and distributable.” 

Since the early Dzogchen tradition emerged on the fringes of Buddhism, in 
a profoundly Tibetan world, it is likely that its own understanding of vitality 
was quite similar. While texts do contain references to bla as roaming sheep that 
leave our bodies*—inviting a comparison with earlier references to the sheep 
roaming their homeland that is the sky—there is more solid evidence for this 
mobile conception of vitality in the Dzogchen system. Consider, for instance, the 
narratives related to the Old Lady capturing the little children because they are 
in search for precious substances, where the competitive nature of a struggle for 
a mobile vitality principle seems to be the driving impulse. The loss of vitality, 
more importantly, harkens back at the narrative of King Trigum, which we 
identified as one of the decisive episodes in the history of vitality in Tibet. It is 
in this moment that the direct connection to the heavenly realm of life-giving 
energy is abruptly ruptured, and the descent of vitality reveals its precariousness 
most vehemently. Although the Tibetans developed alternative ways to assert 
their vitality, particularly through the spherical model adopted from Buddhism 
and promoted in cosmogonic myths and in the practice of treasure revelation, 
there is little doubt that the vertical model of vitality remained a dominant theme 
in indigenous Tibetan culture. We have unearthed evidence of this persistence 
of the quest for life in its vertical dimension by showing that the sky remained 
the determining factor in practices like mountain worship, treasure revelation, or 
burial practices. 

Similarly, the lasso is not only limited to the yogic body but also extends the 
vertically arranged channels coursing through the yogis body to the eyes, the 
apex of the sky-gazing yogi’s physical anatomy, and thus initiates the projection 
of visionary apparitions into the sky above the meditator. By extending beyond 
the body, it is almost as if the lasso reversed the process of embodiment of the 
drama by allowing the practitioner to finally disembody the myth by living it out 
in contemplative visions. Just as the mythical-historical narratives tell the tale of 
early Tibetan kings returning to their heavenly abode to sleep at night and after 
their death on earth, leaving behind nothing but light, Togal culminates in the 
dissolution of the body of the meditator. Calling this the attainment of the “rainbow 
body of the great transference,’ Dzogchen teachers claim that upon successful 
meditation, the five gross elements composing the physical body dissolve back 
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into their essences, manifesting as five-colored light. Like with the silk thread and 
the crystal tube channels, it might even be possible to relate the rainbow body 
to the “chained sheep” (lu gu rgyud). Not only are they functionally related as 
they both transmute from the physical dimension of our bodies into ephemeral 
luminosities, but the two phenomena display a striking phonetic parallel and the 
term lu gu rgyud might even be the result of a corruption of the Zhangzhung term 
for “rainbow” (dmu ru rgyud) (Martin 2010, 175). 

Although these speculations about the original performance of Skullward Leap 
might strike the reader as somewhat fanciful, it is important to remember that the 
projection of life energy from within the body into the world of the sky would have 
made perfect sense according to the indigenous conception of vitality. Indeed, 
vitality is “fundamentally distributive in nature” (Gentry 2017, 343) and therefore 
frequently connects the energies flowing through internal and external realities. 
On the one hand, the bla is located within our bodies, particularly within the 
heart; although it can also move from part of the body to another (Karmay 1998c, 
314).™ Particularly, in Himalayan folk traditions, the bla can live outside of our 
bodies and take residence in “a place of vitality” (bla gnas) located close by in our 
environment, such as a stone, a tree, a mountain, or an animal. In this sense, it is 
very conceivable that the Dzogchen practitioner’s projection into the sky, operated 
on the basis of the crystal tube channel, the white silk channel, and the water lamp 
of the far-reaching lasso, was originally much more than just a predictive process. 

While the final chapters of this study will provide some intriguing evidence 
from later writings, such as Longchenpa’s commentaries, to suggest that such 
a projective understanding of Skullward Leap as a practice of transference 
of vitality into another realm remained present in Tibet until the fourteenth 
century, I would like to conclude this discussion with another observation. The 
indigenous ambivalence of the mobile vitality principle as something that can be 
found and lost, protected and harmed, gifted and stolen allowed the Dzogchen 
contemplative system a way to redeem older models of vitality, particularly the 
vertical type of vitality that connects the realm of humans to that of the gods. 
Skullward Leap also offer a re-instantiation of the Tibetan cult of royalty, where 
the early kings were connected to the heavenly realm through the sky-cord,” as 
well as the custom according to which leaders of the country had the ability to 
project their vitality into the natural environment as a means to offer protection 
for their realm.”° Ultimately, then, Skullward Leap can be understood as a 
redemptive practice aimed at overcoming the traumatic loss of vitality provoked 
by the cutting of the sky-cord of Emperor Trigum by repairing the meditators’ 
tie to the heavenly realm. In the advanced stages of the practice, the embodied 
vitality is externalized and reestablished in the place where it belongs. The entire 
visionary field transmogrifies into a buddhafield, the energy flowing through the 
four embodied palaces is restored in the form of “inestimable mansions” in the 
sky, and the chained-together sheep take on the form of a mandala of 100 peaceful 
and wrathful deities. 


Part III 


THE INSTITUTIONAL-MATERIAL CRYSTALLIZATION 
OF VITALITY 


In the final part of the study, we explore the contemplative system of Dzogchen in 
its institutional-material aspects and turn our attention to the crystallization of the 
tradition as an independent and powerful religious school during the fourteenth 
century. While the Heart-Essence Great Perfection was a relatively minor tradition 
in the centuries before, it burst onto the scene of Tibetan Buddhism during this 
period as the third Karmapa Rangjung Dorje (rang ‘byung rdo rje, 1284-1339) 
and others started to draw attention to its teachings. The rise of Dzogchen, 
however, is most intimately associated with the life and work of a singular scholar- 
yogi, namely Longchen Rabjam. Indeed, it is the merit of Longchenpa that the 
previously loosely associated teachings were organized into a coherent system on 
par with that of other schools on the Tibetan plateau. In light of the dominance 
of the vitalistic thrust and the overwhelming presence of indigenous Tibetan 
motifs in the Dzogchen tantras, Longchenpa’s project was spectacularly successful. 
Indeed, contemporary practitioners of Dzogchen as well as the dominant 
scholarship on the tradition—who access the beliefs and practices of the tradition 
frequently through the interpretation of Longchenpa or one of his successors— 
are not only convinced that the tradition is deeply anchored in Mahayana and 
Vajrayana teachings, but also celebrate freedom as its primary ethos. This being 
said, a more careful look at Longchenpa’s writings reveals that they are fraught 
by an internal tension between two opposing trends: On the one hand, the 
crystallization of Dzogchen teachings appears to harden the tradition, setting its 
teachings in stone, and cutting it off from the dialectical circularity of the quest 
for vitality. Quite appropriately, Longchenpa frequently uses the image of a crystal 
that is “primordially pure” (ka dag) to defend his tradition’s doctrine of freedom. 
On the other hand, even in its crystalized form, the Dzogchen teachings continue 
to be driven by the hunt for precious life-sustaining energy below the surface. 
The crystal, although adamantine, upholds its vitality as a powerful substance 
that reveals a richly dynamic display as soon as light shines through its prism. 
This tendency is particularly evident in the so-called “introductions” (ngo sprod 
pa), during which a teacher uses various means—frequently both metaphorical 
and material crystals—to show their students the nature of their mind. Exploring 
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such performative techniques in their linguistic, material, and psychological 
dimensions, this final part provides substantial evidence for Dzogchen’s surprising 
parallels with other religious traditions, not only the indigenous substratum that 
has concerned us so far, but also its closest living relative in the wider Tibetosphere, 
namely shamanism. 


Chapter 7 


VITALITY AND THE BUDDHIST PATH 


We have seen that The Seventeen Tantras delineate an elaborate contemplative 
system, fully equipped with its own collection of cosmogonic myths, a rich visionary 
phenomenology, varying techniques for arousing and domesticating the body’s 
energies, as well as an extraordinarily ornate subtle body anatomy. In all these 
dimensions, the tradition demonstrates too many idiosyncrasies to be attributed 
to any other Buddhist system found in India or Tibet, or to be a new tradition that 
pops up suddenly in late tenth-century Tibet. Instead, I have provided substantial 
evidence that the vocabulary, morphology, and function of the Dzogchen system 
point to its origins in a substratum of pre-Buddhist thought and practice that 
centered on the quest for vitality. Despite its initial status as an indigenous practice, 
however, Dzogchen gradually became recognized as a Buddhist teaching, allowing 
it to boost its status to one of the most important traditions of Tibetan Buddhism. 
This chapter introduces the life and work of Longchen Rabjam, arguably one 
of the Ancient School’s most brilliant teachers, whose systematization radically 
transformed the Great Perfection in the fourteenth century. As a typical product of 
Buddhist scholasticism that rose to unprecedented strength during the lifetime of 
Longchenpa, he employs various strategies in order to assert Dzogchen within the 
larger Buddhist world, particularly personal experience, philosophical polemic, 
and commentarial emendations. Furthermore, Longchenpa also had to address 
two specific indigenous beliefs of the early Great Perfection in order to successfully 
align it with Buddhist priorities, namely the idea that the quest for vitality was a 
cyclical process that is based on repeated moments of crisis and recovery, on the 
one hand, and the closely related idea that vitality constantly oscillates in between 
different realms, on the other. In response to these challenges, the great scholar 
invoked the idea of the Buddhist path that leads from samsara to nirvana, thus 
dramatically altering the nature of the Dzogchen contemplative system. 


Longchenpa and the Systematization of Dzogchen Buddhism 
Taking a short look at Longchenpa’s biography leaves no doubt that he was a 


central figure not only in the Dzogchen tradition but also in the history of the 
Ancient School as a whole.’ He was born into an aristocratic family that enjoyed 
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a prestigious religious heritage in the valley of Dra (grwa) in the eastern part of 
Central Tibet in 1308. His father, Tanpa Sung (bstan pa srung), was a non-monastic 
tantric yogi and part of a Nyingma family lineage called Rog, which traced its 
origins all the way to one of Padmasambhava’s twenty-five direct disciples and one 
of the original seven monks ordained by Santaraksita (Tib. zhi ba ‘tsho, 725-788). 
Longchenpa’s lineage from his mother’s side, by contrast, was related to Dromténpa 
Gyelwa Chungne (‘brom ston rgyal ba ‘byung gnas, 1005-1064), who was the main 
disciple of Atisa Dipamkara Srijhana (982-1054) and the founder of the Kadam 
school. These impressive genealogical affiliations were only buttressed by his early 
education. After displaying signs of extraordinary intellectual potential, he began 
his studies at age five under the tutelage of his father. At age twelve, after losing 
both his parents early in life, he decided to become a monk at Samye, Tibet’s oldest 
monastery. Based on this background and on his studies at Samye, Longchenpa 
sought for the rest of his existence to express and give voice to the Nyingma vision 
of Buddhist enlightenment, which—for him—was ultimately rooted in the Great 
Perfection teachings. 

He wrote extensive and systematic commentaries on the previously loosely 
associated tantras. If the early scriptures read like an assemblage of texts 
stemming from various authors, composed over decades, and reaching back 
into an oral tradition stemming from the pre-history of the Tibetan people, the 
philosophical masterpieces written by Longchenpa strike the reader because of 
their unprecedented coherence. Consider, for instance, the mythical narratives 
of cosmogony. The earliest versions of the myth of the Buddha Samantabhadra 
and the allegories of the little children were abrupt and disjointed in nature, and 
their true narrativization only took place in the work of Longchenpa.? While this 
thrust toward systematic construction is apparent in many of his writings,’ it is 
particularly conspicuous in The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle and The Treasury of 
Words and Meanings,‘ which are entirely devoted to provide a philosophical grasp 
of the Heart-Essence Great Perfection; with the former being a tightly structured 
journey through eleven key points, and the latter representing an encyclopedic 
summary of all philosophical topics conceivable within Dzogchen.° 

The process of the buddhicization of the Great Perfection, it must be remembered, 
started much earlier than the fourteenth century. We have seen glimpses of it in 
the earliest scriptures. Composed in the tenth century, they contain a mixture of 
Buddhist and indigenous teachings that coexisted simultaneously. The tradition 
became increasingly Buddhist in the following centuries as scholars started to write 
exegetical works to elucidate the beliefs and practices in the scriptures, providing 
the teachings more structure and direction. We have already encountered the 
name of Zhang Nyima Bum, the twelfth-century teacher, who wrote what is likely 
the first compressive synthesis of the Heart-Essence Great Perfection. The text, 
titled The Eleven Words and Meanings on the Great Perfection, offers an exegesis 
of the teachings contained in the tantras and structures them according to eleven 
themes that are originally mentioned in the root tantra of the Great Perfection, The 
Tantra of Unimpeded Sound. More importantly, Nyima Bum aligns the topics in a 
sequence intended to offer a comprehensive roadmap to awakening, beginning 
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with the moment of the cosmogony, proceeding with the separation of the ground 
into the realms of nirvana and samsdra, expanding significantly on the details 
regarding various practices required for a return, and concluding with the final 
moment of enlightenment. 

There is no doubt that this work—and its outline of a path toward 
enlightenment—had a significant impact on the later development of the Great 
Perfection tradition as Longchenpa not only copies his work’s elevenfold structure, 
but also incorporates large portions of his treatise into his own compositions. Since 
Longchenpa, in his Treasury of Words and Meanings, directly appropriates Nyima 
Bum’s path-structure to elaborate his own systematization of the tradition, these 
two texts offer a thought-provoking opportunity to explore the evolution of the 
Great Perfection teachings over time.° If Nyima Bum was particularly interested 
in weaving together early scriptures, dynamically molding the teachings so as to 
bring a coherent structure into them, Longchenpa’s writings reveal a different 
prerogative, namely the harmonization of the Dzogchen teachings with other 
Buddhist traditions in Tibet. As Yeshi and Dalton recently put it, “by the fourteenth 
century, Klong chen pa appears to have been less concerned with making the 
sNying thig tradition cohere with the Seventeen Tantras and more with bringing it 
into line with wider Buddhist norms” (2018, 269). 

Longchenpa’s systematization must be understood within the context of his 
age, which was marked by a further intensification of the move toward Buddhist 
monocentrism in Tibet, manifesting in the rise of a scholastic approach to 
Buddhism: a movement that was concerned with issues like canonization, 
standardization, and orthodoxy. After the collapse of the Yarlung dynasty in the 
mid-ninth century, Tibet was divided into different factions consisting of noble 
families and clans vying for power. Particularly after Buddhism resurged with 
full force in the eleventh century, these groups developed a series of different 
Buddhist schools, frequently in monastic centers that sprung up throughout the 
Tibetan plateau. Although these large monasteries grew into formidable economic 
and political powerhouses,’ they served primarily as centers of learning. While 
the applicability of this term to the Buddhist context has been debated,’ there is 
no doubt that the rise of “scholasticism” during the age of Longchenpa allowed 
Tibetans to systematize individual traditions through terrific intellectual prowess.’ 
The emergence of a self-confident Tibetan academic industry aimed at systematic 
presentations of the entire range of Indian Buddhist material can be illustrated in 
numerous near-contemporaries of Longchenpa: Butén Rinchen Drup (bu ston 
rin chen grub, 1290-1364) codified the Tibetan Buddhist canon, Délpopa Sherap 
Gyeltsen (dol po pa shes rab rgyal mtshan, 1292-1361) founded the Jonang (jo nang) 
tradition based on his controversial “extrinsic emptiness” teaching, and Tsongkhapa 
(tsong kha pa blo bzang grags pa, 1357-1419) established the Gelug School (dge 
lugs) based on his vast learning and a rigorous standard of thought and practice. 
As the monastic institutions and sects started to define their teachings, the Tibetan 
religious landscape became less flexible and fluid than in previous centuries. 

The fourteenth century was a decisive era in the history of Tibet because it 
marks the moment when the country took another major step in its monocentric 
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journey toward becoming a thoroughly Buddhist culture. The catalogue of the 
Buddhas word (bka’ gyur) and the commentaries (bstan ‘gyur) of Butén—who 
was himself from a Nyingma background—excluded many core tantras of the 
Old School because they were judged to be inauthentic—compiled or composed 
in the Tibetan language in Tibet rather than in India.” The same, of course, is 
true of the other tradition embracing Dzogchen teachings, namely Bon. “The 
section of the clergy that adhered to apocryphal traditions above and beyond the 
commonly recognized canon, so Schwieger reminds us, was largely denied any 
social influence? Particularly the Bonpo, who “did not recognize the Buddhist 
canon as binding and produced their own canon in response to the canonization of 
Buddhist texts,” were “socially marginalized” (Schwieger 2013, 67). The scholastic 
turn was part of a larger process of systematization of religious traditions that had 
profound consequences for the self-conception of Tibetan culture as fundamentally 
Buddhist. “Tibet evolved into a religion-centric culture unified by Mahayana 
Buddhism in its special form of Vajrayana, perceived generally nowadays as a 
‘unique culture’ This view is enhanced by the fact that the clerical Tibetan elite 
began distinguishing themselves from others by narrating a coherent history of 
common origin, common fate, and a common project of salvation” (Schwieger 
2015, 8). 

In this sense, Longchenpa’s lasting impact lies not only in his systematization 
of the Great Perfection teachings, but also in how he managed to integrate the 
teachings into self-aware and explicitly Buddhist religious tradition on par with 
the most powerful sects of Tibetan Buddhism. Giving it a public face, Longchenpa 
“was for the Rdzogs chen school what St. Thomas Aquinas was for Christian 
scholastic philosophy” (Smith 2001, 16). As van Schaik puts it, 


Longchenpa set down, in a coherent and systematic form, the miscellaneous 
and heterogenous doctrines and practices contained in the Heart-Essence 
collections. In lengthy discourses he attempted to place these materials in 
the context in which he felt they belonged, that is, as the supreme method of 
Buddhist practice, not only for the Nyingma, but for all of the Tibetan schools. He 
attempted to secure this place for the Heart-Essence by relating it to the Indian 
heritage (especially the Madhyamaka and Yogacara) and to the interpretations 
of the tantras found in the new schools, thus giving the Great Perfection an 
acceptable place in the Tibetan Buddhist milieu of the fourteenth century. (Van 
Schaik 2004b, 10)" 


Besides being a uniquely gifted individual, Longchenpa was also able to perform 
this type of harmonization of his tradition with the larger Buddhist teachings 
because he cultivated extensive contact with other systems of thought and practice 
present on the plateau. In fact, the lifetime of the great yogi was not only a time 
in which scholastic philosophers rose to prominence, but also one that has been 
described as “peripatetic, as students travelled from monastery to monastery 
taking instruction in various topics from many different teachers, seeking out 
those renowned as having special expertise in a particular text or lineage of 
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teaching” (Napper 2003, 5). Longchenpa’s life displays his strong ties to other 
sectarian traditions populating the Tibetan plateau. A few years after receiving 
his ordination at Samye, Longchenpa entered Sangphu Neütok (gsang phu neu 
thog), one of the most famous monasteries of the New Schools and he clearly 
valued a variety of religious traditions and practices, such as “mind training” (blo 
sbyong), the “path and the result” (lam ‘bras), Mahamudra (phyag chen), or the 
Shangpa Kagyü (shangs pa bka’ brgyud). He maintained active correspondence 
with eminent figures belonging to other Buddhist systems, most prominently, the 
Karma Kagyii hierarch Rangjung Dorje (rang ‘byung rdo rje, 1284-1339) and 
Sönam Gyaltsen, the Sakya Lama Dampa (bsod nams rgyal mtshan sa skya pa bla 
ma dam pa, 1312-1375). 


Strategies for the Buddhicization of Dzogchen 


Considering how profoundly indigenous the beliefs and practices of early 
Dzogchen presented themselves in The Seventeen Tantra, there is no doubt 
that Longchenpa’s participation in the push toward a Buddhist monocentrism 
had many far-reaching consequences for the tradition and lastingly altered its 
interpretation. Many of these changes are a direct result of the scholastic age 
during which he composed his writings. Consider, for instance, the status of the 
scriptures, which changed dramatically in the time between Nyima Bum’s exegesis 
in the twelfth century and Longchenpa’s commentaries in the fourteenth century. 
While the former cites them with much flexibility, pulling lines from different 
parts of the various texts to create a sort of bricolage, Longchenpa’s commentaries 
regard the scriptures as less open to reinterpretation and reorganization. In 
his commentaries, one gets the distinct sense that The Seventeen Tantras are a 
concrete entity, a closed collection of scriptures. Canonization, indeed, is one 
of the most marking traits of established Buddhist monocentrism in Tibet. “By 
committing themselves to its canon,” so Schwieger remarks, “the members of the 
Buddhist clergy had finally cemented a monocentric culture in place” (2013, 67). 

As a tradition with an uncertain historical pedigree, endowed with scriptural 
sources that claim antiquity despite having only been revealed during the late 
tenth century, Longchenpa needed to perform a paradoxical operation if he 
wanted to assert his tradition within the larger universe of Buddhist traditions 
in Tibet: On the one hand, he needed to establish the uniqueness of his tradition 
by distinguishing it from other schools on the plateau; on the other hand, he was 
forced to insert his rather idiosyncratic tradition within the canon of monocentric 
Buddhism that was further solidified by the rise of the scholastic tradition. 
Longchenpa accomplished this dual task by means of a series of strategies, with 
three specific techniques standing out in my own readings of his corpus: an appeal 
to personal experience (that can take on an aggressive tone toward his internal and 
external adversaries), the sparking of philosophical polemics (that frequently take 
on melodramatic moods), and commentarial emendations (that lack any sort of 
explicit acknowledgment). 
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While Longchenpa continued a trend that was present already in the early 
Dzogchen scriptures, where the rejection of the practices of the other vehicles was 
commonplace (Van Schaik 2004b, 76-7), he emblazoned his tradition’s status with 
an unprecedented appeal to his own meditative and scholarly accomplishments. 
Despite the vastness of his work, Longchenpa has a peculiar way to bring up 
controversy in his writings, which manifests in the relentless wielding of a 
particular formula of gravitas, namely “this is an extremely important point” (gnad 
di gal che ba, chings gal po che) that is frequently tied to his own experience as 
scholar-yogi. In a particularly illustrative passage, he remarks that “while such key 
points (gnad) are explained in the Great Perfection, nowadays, I alone have clearly 
realized it, and thus understood how to interpret these tenets. This is an extremely 
important point” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 429.2).'* Unlike The 
Seventeen Tantras, which are said to have been authored by transcendent Buddhas, 
Longchenpa embodies here the preceptor of perfection, who proclaims the truth 
based on his own meditative achievements and intellectual insights. Imbued 
with the idea of primordial freedom, Longchenpa’s compositions are particularly 
scolding toward any sort of goal-oriented, intentional, and dualistic mindset, 
whether it be practical, psychological, or epistemological. Longchenpa accuses 
all other approaches of relying on the construction by “architects” (bzo bo)," 
and warns Dzogchen practitioners against creating outlines for contemplative 
exercises, structures of doctrinal thinking, or elaborate systematic treatises. 

By the time of Longchenpa, the Old School availed itself of Atiyoga practice, 
particularly Togal, in order to assert its own vision of meditation in response 
to the techniques of the earlier tantric traditions. It is, indeed, legitimate to 
distinguish Skullward Leap from the practices of other tantric traditions,” as they 
operate according to a different logic. One central element of distinction is the 
Great Perfection’s emphasis on naturalness in its teachings. For instance, in The 
Seventeen Tantras we find passages that associate esoteric tantric teachings with 
ordinary human activities. One example is the treatment of the classical tantric 
ritual practices involved in the so-called propitiation and accomplishment (Tib. 
bsnyen sgrub; Skt. seva-sadhana). If “propitiation” generally involves the making 
of offerings and the recitation of mantras aiming at the empowerment of the 
practitioner and “accomplishment” means the directing of this power toward a 
specific goal of the ritual activity, The Pearl Necklace Tantra correlates them to 
prosaic activities. Here, the “approach” and the “evocation” correspond to “eating 
and drinking” as well as “sleeping and sitting” (The Pearl Necklace Tantra, 445.5). 
In other words, in the early Heart-Essence scriptures, the ritualistic practices like 
the recitation of the mantra of the yidam and the visualization according to the 
sadhana are transformed into the most ordinary of our activities, such as eating 
and sitting. In the same tantra, we find a passage that identifies ordinary human 
movement with regulated tantric activities: “The paths of wanderers are visualized 
as the great lines of visualization, their footprints are the designs of colored 
powders (of the mandala), the urge to move is the posture (of the deity), while 
the movements of the bodily limbs are the mudrdas” (The Pearl Necklace Tantra, 
446.5).'° Here too, exercises that are usually esoteric, ritualistic, and complicated 
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in nature are identified with our ability to walk, one of the most ordinary and 
fundamental of all human activities." 

Moreover, in contradistinction to deity yoga, which focuses on the generation 
of buddhas and their body images, the Great Perfection proffers its very own 
form of visionary encounters with deities. Instead of basing themselves on 
sddhanas that involve the intentional, painstaking, and repetitive visualization of 
specifically chosen deities with their particular characteristics,'* Togal visions are 
said to manifest spontaneously as the Buddha-nature is already present within 
the practitioner’s body. Longchenpa explicitly distinguishes Skullward Leap from 
the “contrived” (bcos ma) visualizations of the “generation phase” practices by his 
repeated call for procedures and visualizations that are “spontaneous” (Ihun grub), 
“free from action” (bya bral), and “without elaboration” (spros med). Thus, while 
the generation phase visualization is controlled and patterned, the vision of deities 
in Skullward Leap discloses themselves spontaneously. Dzogchen meditation also 
differs dramatically from perfection phase practices. Longchenpa differentiates 
between the visual appearances of seminal nuclei, which form the core of the 
practice of Skullward Leap, on the one hand, and analogous manifestations of light 
that present themselves in the context of other Tibetan Buddhist tantric practices, 
on the other (The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 103). These tantric 
techniques—which can be found both in the anuttarayoga of the New Schools and 
the anuyoga texts of the Old School—emphasize the role of the dakini, the various 
blisses, and the channels, drops, and winds, and rely on forceful techniques, such 
as vase breathing.” From a Dzogchen perspective, these “lower vehicles” embrace 
a model of practice that could be defined as “executive” as the transformation of 
the meditator happens in a top-down fashion through the manipulation of the 
subtle body.” Meditation, in this sense, is largely a process of habituation with the 
conscious mind gradually transforming the operation of the unconscious mind. 

By contrast, Longchenpa presents Skullward Leap as a spontaneous technique 
that involves no effort, no repetition, and physical manipulation beyond the 
preliminary practices and the exceedingly simple key points. In his critique of other 
tantric techniques, Longchenpa speaks once again of “an extremely important 
point, noting that some people, “in training on the conventional [seminal 
nuclei], advocate many strenuous yogic exercises and binding visualizations 
practices, while asserting that the fruit of such training is the bliss and emptiness 
of depth-contemplation within the coarse body” (The Treasury of Words and 
Meanings, 259.3).” In The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, he makes a very similar 
distinction, noting that while the “direct path of the Mantrayana (gsang sngags) is 
a method that is strenuous, elaborate, and in agreement with the key points of the 
channels, winds, and seminal nuclei; Skullward Leap is “effortless and free from 
elaboration” (The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. I: 407.2). 

Besides his occasional personal critiques, largely premised on his claim 
to superior experiential access to the truth through contemplative practice, 
Longchenpa also relied on a second strategy, namely the reference to philosophical 
polemics. One such debate is the axiomatic distinction between the “ordinary mind” 
(sems) and “wisdom” (ye shes). Accordingly, this distinction has been identified as 
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the central organizing trope by David Higgins, who claims that “an assessment of 
Klong chen pa’s extant corpus reveals the mind/primordial knowing distinction to 
be a central and unifying theme in the author’s rDzogs chen writings” (2013, 21). 
Higgins also notes that Longchenpa not only returned “again and again” to this 
matter, but also characterized it as “extremely important” (21-2). While “mind” 
designates the neurotic and dualistic way of thinking of non-enlightened human 
beings, “primordial wisdom” stands for an ever-present (ye) type of intelligence. In 
a passage from Longchenpa’s Treasury of Words and Meanings, we read: 


The illusory appearances of the mind’s objects are the phenomena of samsdara and 
summarized into six aspects: form, sound, smell, taste, touch, and phenomena. 
All of these manifest from the mind’s karmic propensities like various strands 
of hair (i.e. optical illusions). If one wonders why they appear, they manifest 
because of the confused mind. Conversely, the object of wisdom is the sky-like 
pure reality of vast and luminous appearances of pure-land presences of spiritual 
bodies and wisdom. (239.1)”* 


Another one of Longchenpas most effective ways to assert his tradition’s 
distinctiveness within the canon of Buddhist teachings was the comparison 
between a simultaneist approach that promises immediate enlightenment based 
on already perfected qualities, on the one hand, and a gradualist approach based 
on the step-by-step cultivation that culminates in enlightenment, on the other.” 
Scholarship has rightly noted that Longchenpa’s portrayal of Dzogchen has strong 
simultaneist impulses.” Exemplified by the open blue sky, Longchenpa’s Great 
Perfection styles itself as beyond conceptualization and systematization (“see the 
view of no viewing”), beyond meditation and practice (“train in the meditation 
with nothing meditated upon”), and beyond morality and ethics (“carry out 
the conduct of nondoing”).” This simultaneist tendency is also present in the 
common translation of thod rgal as “Direct Transcendence,’ clearly implying that 
the practice offers some sort of shortcut, a direct access to enlightenment without 
having to follow a long path of transformation. According to the Dzogchen master, 
Skullward Leap is a meditation that values contemplative experience (nyams su len 
pa) rather than blindly following the standardized itinerary laid out by the “tenet 
system’ of religious schools and institutions (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 
163.2). Longchenpa speaks of the highest Dzogchen practice as the falling away of 
any “frame of reference” (gtad so med) and specifies that it is the moment when 
“ordered gradual steps of ‘things to do’ do no longer exist? and “only openness, 
relaxation, and vastness exist” (Relaxation in the Nature of the Mind, vol. II: 167.2).*8 

It is because of such challenges that Longchenpa’s work operates under a “dual 
logic”: On the one hand, it embraces primordial freedom and celebrates it as its 
primary innovation; on the other hand, it has to immediately raise protective walls 
around it, not only from challenges raised by other traditions but also because 
of the very logic contained in primordial freedom. Consider, for instance, the 
paragraph from The Treasury of Words and Meanings cited above. Reading passages 
such as this one, it is undeniable that the radical emphasis on “appearances” (snang 
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ba) as something that is “free’—in the sense that it can either be the cause for 
straying or for enlightenment—entails a fundamental risk for the Great Perfection 
tradition. Just as with the idea that one can construct a religious tradition without 
outlines and architecture, or that one can practice meditation without applying 
effort, the emphasis on naturally manifesting appearances could ultimately lead 
to the dissipation of the Dzogchen tradition. Longchenpa himself is acutely aware 
of this dilemma. He cerebrates on this problem, commenting that while many 
people claim that “since these appearances manifest as illusions, it would follow 
that radiant light is an illusionary appearance” He explains that “since these 
appearances commonly manifest in the minds of ordinary sentient beings, it 
would follow that clear light also commonly manifests.” “However, he elaborates, 
“if you believe that, then it would follow that all beings are freed just like great 
practitioners.” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 239.4)” A few lines below, 
Longchenpa’s writing takes on a more aggressive tone, leaving no doubt to what 
extent he was willing to defend the ethos of freedom from potential distortions. 


To expand on this, these days common fools say: “Appearances are your own 
mind!” Visions are the Reality Body! Primordial wisdom (ye shes) is the mind 
(sems)! There is no difference between such people and the lunatics, who say 
whatever comes to their mind: “My head is my butt! Fire is water! Darkness is 
illumination? (240.6)*° 


Longchenpa, in some instances, even invokes the language of incarceration 
reminiscent of the mythical substratum studied in the first part of this book 
to impugn his opponents. “In brief? he concludes his tirade against anyone 
questioning the preeminence of wisdom and its appearances, “those who make 
these absurd claims resemble a herd of bulls that should be put into a single corral, 
since they are not even worthy to be defeated through scriptural citation or logical 
reasoning” (242.1).?’Through such examples it becomes apparent that Longchenpa 
succeeded in systematizing his tradition through a paradoxical operation, which 
sets itself apart from other schools by rejecting any sort of structure, while 
simultaneously proposing a sequential path toward enlightenment. Despite his 
radical repudiation of any sort of architectonic effort, Longchenpa himself became 
his tradition’s greatest architect. 

While the polemics raised by Longchenpa generally address legitimate issues in 
his attempt to grapple with his tradition and its place within the Buddhist universe, 
I must confess that all this high-flung philosophical discourse seems at times 
theatrical to me, particularly if we consider that the texts that he is interpreting 
are filled with more flamboyantly non-Buddhist elements. In fact, even though 
Longchenpa himself never expresses such thoughts, the idea that whatever 
“appears” next in our journey through life can be either good or bad, requiring us 
to remain ever-vigilant in light of new challenges despite moments of peace and 
prosperity, is clearly a core principle of the cyclical and dialectical worldview of 
pre-Buddhist Tibetans. Consequently, I would like to propose that some of these 
controversial philosophical debates might have served as a sort of distraction. 
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Couldnt it be that this rather melodramatic defense of a self-constructed fortress 
of freedom might also represent a tactical move that served to distract from the 
presence of non-Buddhist tendencies in his tradition? In fact, it is not only striking 
that the issue of the overwhelmingly present indigenous motifs found throughout 
the earlier parts of this study finds no place within Longchenpa’s discussions, but it 
is equally suspect that some of the controversies he raises seem to be self-fulfilling 
prophesies. 

Let us look at another example of this, namely the discrepancy between 
Longchenpa’s extensive writing campaign, which is fundamentally exploited for a 
single purpose: to tout the benefits of non-conceptual experience. Indeed, Atiyoga 
claims its place on top of the Buddhist hierarchy by explicitly distinguishing itself 
from the eight earlier vehicles with the assertion that true understanding is not 
gained through study and reflection, but rather through direct realization of the 
nature of the mind itself. Awareness, according to the Great Perfection, is “non- 
conceptual” (Skt. nirvikalpa; Tib. rnam par mi rtog pa), which means that it lies 
beyond the discursive intellect.” Lonchenpa reprimands anyone who performs 
the function of the architect of any sort while clearly being the most constructive 
exponent of his entire tradition. Sometimes, this polemical style takes on bizarre 
forms as in The Adamantine Song of Definitive Examples and Meaning, where he 
compares “philosophical positions” (grub mtha’) to the “spittle of worms” (srin gyi 
kha chu), reasoning that they lead us “to ensnare our very own existence” (223.1). 
The assertion is grotesque, of course, because he is the famed redactor of a text 
entitled The Treasury of Philosophical Systems. Germano even suggests that “the 
Heart-Essence literature is clearly a genre of philosophical tantra that is systematic, 
complex and extremely architectonic” (1994, 297). This “genre of literature,” so he 
continues, “is scholastic not only in its clear love for language and thought for its 
own sake, but also in its intense structuration with analytical internal outlines” 
(298). While Longchenpa embraces a rhetoric of open and unstructured space, 
his most decisive legacy is his extremely structured treatises, which make him the 
unquestioned architect of the Great Perfection tradition. 

In this same vein, we could consider that the repeated discussion regarding 
the gradualist and simultaneist paths to enlightenment might be part of a similar 
strategy. In fact, is there a better way to distract from the fact that we are dealing 
with a tradition with a non-Buddhist origin than by reproducing an older Tibetan 
debate where a seemingly unorthodox tradition (the simultaneist) became part 
of the canon of Buddhism (even if it might have been defeated during the debate 
by the Buddhist orthodoxy from India)? I believe that it might be more than a 
coincidence that Longchenpa’s writings rehash the eighth-century debate held at 
Samye, the monastery where he received his education as a young monk. The episode 
at Samye is a crucial moment in the introduction of Buddhism to Tibet. During 
the deabte, the possibility of an “instantaneous” form of enlightenment proposed 
by the Chinese monk Heshang Moheyan was opposed by the proponents of the 
“gradualist” approach expressed by the Indian master, Kamalasila. Even though 
most Tibetan sources, basing their accounts on The Testament of Ba, pronounced 
Kamalasila the victor, it might be more relevant to remark on the fact that this 
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debate provided religious traditions on the margins, such as Longchenpa’s Heart- 
Essence Great Perfection, a model to articulate their place within the Buddhist 
world of Tibet. If Gidi Ifergan even goes as far as to contend that Longchenpa 
established a liaison between Dzogchen and the teachings of Heshang Moheyan,** 
I believe that what really matters is not his position or even who won the debate, 
but rather that the mere invocation of the polemic associated with the debate at 
the oldest Tibetan monastery inserts Longchenpa’s controversial tradition within 
the fold of Buddhism. I think it is fair to say that at least some of the discussion 
surrounding the issue of primordial freedom takes on melodramatic tones in 
the sense that it creates an exaggerated drama that likely serves to distract from 
more fundamental challenges. Longchenpa defends primordial freedom at all 
costs, while simultaneously knowing that it leads to an untenable teaching from 
the point of view of a religious tradition that insists on the existence of a linear 
path of transformation culminating in a state of enlightenment. Put differently, 
I suggest that the explicit polemic regarding instantaneous versus gradualist 
forms of enlightenment might have received such an eminent position within the 
development of the Great Perfection because it served as a sort of distraction from 
much more problematic issues regarding its teachings. 

Let us now look at a third type of strategy employed in Longchenpa’s writings, 
which points to the possibility that he had not tried to distract from certain 
issues, but actively suppressed—or at least altered—them. A pertinent example 
of this type of strategy can be found in his discussion of the physical pressing of 
the eyes to stimulate the initial appearance of the visions, which I discussed in 
some detail in Chapter 5. Longchenpa, without acknowledging this emendation, 
offers his meditative instructions with a slight modification regarding the textual 
citation from an old tantra that he uses to bolster his argument. In commenting on 
a portion of The Absence of Letters Tantra, where the practitioner is instructed to 
“press the eyes firmly” in order to stimulate the manifestation of the linked sheep, 
Longchenpa writes: “The esoteric precept of the placement of awareness involves 
a slight pressing of the eyes while gazing to the side” (The Treasury of Words and 
Meanings, 386.2). The ever so subtle substitution of the adverb preceding the 
term “to press” from “firmly” (rab tu) to “slightly” (rtsam) is likely not due to 
a lapse of attention but rather an assertion of Longchenpa’s very own priorities 
over the scriptural materials at his disposal. The amended adverbial qualification 
tones down the activist and vitalizing stance of the original scripture and gives the 
instruction a more “naturalist” connotation.™ 

Another example of this strategy can be found in Longchenpa’s discussion 
of the contemplative practices. As in Nyima Bum’s Eleven Words and Meanings 
on The Great Perfection, Longchenpa dedicates the entire eighth chapter to his 
presentation of the various practices available to the Dzogchen meditator. In both 
texts, furthermore, the contemplative chapter is by far the largest of the eleven 
topics discussed. While Longchenpa reproduces many of the elements—not 
only the overall structure of his work, but also many textual citations and his 
overall discussion—from his predecessor, he obfuscates one of the most glaringly 
indigenous references in Nyima Bum’s work. In fact, if the twelfth-century 
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exegete makes two references to the behavior of deer and explains how the 
early tantras instruct the yogi to imitate the behavior of a wounded deer, fleeing 
alone into an isolated place, Longchenpa makes no reference to such animals 
in his commentaries. While we have no way of knowing whether Longchenpa’s 
emendations were intentional, it is quite apparent that both the pressing of the 
eyes and the acting out of deer-like behavior—both of which have shown to be of 
central importance to the conception of vitality in the early tradition—gradually 
lost importance as the tradition became more and more assimilated to Buddhism. 

It is for this reason that my discussion of certain “strategies” employed by 
Longchenpa needs to be put into a wider perspective. It is tempting to attribute 
individual historical actors, particularly those of the stature of Longchenpa, with 
unlimited agency, However, it is important to remember that they are always part 
ofa larger epoch that determines their own range of expression. While the idea that 
the Dzogchen tradition might have exaggerated certain polemical debates in order 
to distract from more substantial objections is certainly intriguing and likely holds 
some truth, it should also not be overlooked that the Great Perfection tradition 
also has simply forgotten certain elements of its past by the fourteenth century. 
Peter Schwieger points to this possibility by commenting on the combination 
between the rise of Buddhist monocentrism, the canonization of orthodox beliefs, 
and the falling into oblivion of indigenous influences: 


Just as the various clans vied with each other to gain new esoteric Buddhist 
teachings from India, various distinct Buddhist traditions were established in 
Tibet. However, unlike the European Renaissance, the Tibetan “rebirth process” 
did not result in a liberation from traditional and religious fetters but in an 
increasing canonization of beliefs and views. Compared to the period of the 
Tibetan kingdom, the horizon became narrow and closed. Whole segments of 
the world, once part of the Tibetan sphere of interaction, were simply forgotten. 
(Schwieger 2015, 7-8). 


Traces of the Quest for Vitality 


As these examples show, Longchenpa never directly mentions the pre-Buddhist 
heritage of his tradition, and the polemics he raises frequently seem far removed 
from an early Tibetan world so deeply imbued by the quest for vitality. Nonetheless, 
a careful analysis of his writings reveals that traces of this earlier worldview likely 
persisted into the fourteenth century. In light of the unstoppable rise of Buddhist 
monocentrism, Longchenpa apparently felt compelled to deal with two specific 
issues that arise out of the pre-Buddhist heritage of his tradition, namely the 
question whether the Dzogchen path can be circular or whether it must lead to 
the definitive goal of nirvana, on the one hand, and the dispute about whether 
our mobile vitality principle is divisible or not, on the other. As for the first issue, 
Khenpo Yeshi and Jacob Dalton have recently pointed to a fundamental tension 
in Longchenpa’s discussion of the final moment of enlightenment. They note that 
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Nyima Bums discussion of the eleven topics is circular in nature as the state of 
enlightenment leads the practitioner back to the initial moment of the ground 
before its manifestation. In an important passage in Longchenpa’s Treasury of the 
Supreme Vehicle, we read: 


Saying that [Samantabhadra] liberates right within the ground is clumsy. He 
is liberated when the ground’s manifestation dawns out of the ground. He is 
liberated at the moment of raising up from the ground. Where is he liberated? 
Saying he is liberated back into the ground is also clumsy. He is liberated in 
the place of spontaneously present completion. If he were liberated back into 
the ground, he might relapse [back into to samsdra], because that ground has 
been posited as that within which confusion can occur, that is, because it is the 
ground of both samsara and nirvana. Suppose one says, “in the line, ‘the place of 
liberation itself is the beginning; isn’t this ground the beginning [ground]?” One 
can explain the way of abiding as the beginning, but it is not the ground of the 
first [topic]. In short, when one recognizes one’s own face (rang ngo shes), one 
completes the good qualities of the sphere, whereby one is liberated into fruition 
through being devoid of obscurations. (The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, 
translated in Yeshi and Dalton [2018, 266]) 


If Nyima Bum is amenable to the idea that the final moment is not that final— 
in the sense that it leaves open a door for a renewed descent into the world of 
samsadra—Longchenpa defends a different and much more orthodox model of 
Buddhahood. According to his understanding, enlightenment cannot be identical 
to the ground because this would allow for the possibility that a Buddha could 
stray back into the world of samsara. Longchenpa’s problem can be rearticulated 
as a need for a Buddhist path. In fact, if the end is just like the beginning, then why 
would one even become a Buddhist? Longchenpa’s linear view, however, does not 
necessarily reflect the priorities of Nyima Bum or the teachings contained in The 
Seventeen Tantras. As Yeshi and Dalton put it, “In many respects, this more linear 
view does not fit comfortably with the overall narrative of the eleven words and 
meanings, which were originally intended as a history of buddhas that never really 
goes anywhere. Nyi ma ’bum’s history that ends where it begins is a narrative non- 
event, and as such it threatens to undo the entire rationale for the Buddhist path” 
(2018, 268-9). 

While it might not be compatible with a Buddhist approach to enlightenment, 
the idea of circularity is a core principle in the indigenous worldview of Tibetans. 
Let us remember that the mythical quests for vitality are fundamentally repetitive 
in nature. These narratives are frequently packaged within each other so that one 
begins where the last one left off; moreover, the stories oftentimes culminate in 
the same identical setting in which they started. Thus, although the quest for 
vitality was successful, inasmuch as a kingdom that was once prosperous and 
then lost its vitality is restored to its old glory because of the endeavors of the 
young adventurers, the story remains fundamentally unfinished. This same 
tension, of course, is reinforced in the ritual-contemplative practices. Not only are 
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these practices reproducing the logic of circularity by perpetually replaying the 
quest for vitality outlined in the mythical narratives, but they are also themselves 
culminating in a state of ambiguity. We have encountered this ambiguity in the 
constant precariousness of vitality as something that can be gained and lost, 
protected and stolen, pursued and struggled for. Although Skullward Leap repairs 
the lost connection between the realm of the earth and the heavens by means of 
a visionary journey that externalizes the embodied substances from within the 
yogic body into their original “home” in the sky, this conduit is not secured for 
perpetuity, but requires repetitive moments of revitalization. In its indigenous 
incarnation, the goal of Tögal practice was not the reaching of a final state of 
liberation. Just as a hunter does not return home to retire but to temporarily feed 
his family before embarking on his next mission, the meditator’s adventurous 
quest for vitality would only be a short episode in an ever-repeating cycle—the 
perpetual process of overcoming moments of crisis and searching for solutions. 

The persistence of a pre-Buddhist logic in the Great Perfection also surfaces 
in other passages of Longchenpa’s expansive writings, most prominently in the 
question whether the mobile vitality principle is divisible. This would allow the 
yogis to temporarily project themselves into a heavenly realm before returning 
fully into their bodies. He engages this controversial issue in passages dedicated 
to a minor detail of the Dzogchen subtle body, namely the eyes. Longchenpa, in 
The Treasury of Words and Meanings, mentions that “some claim that the eyes are 
bigger than the body, and that the roots [of the eyes] are slender and their tops are 
vast.” In light of the description of the luminous channels resembling the horns of 
sheep leading to the sky explored in the previous chapter, this interpretation does 
not sound all that far-fetched. Longchenpa, however, derides these opponents 
by stating that such people are “not well-versed in orthography” and that their 
comments consist of “words uttered without thinking, inconsiderate talk without 
rhyme or reason!” (248.5-249.1).* 

Longchenpa’s outrage seems to be particularly focused on an enigmatic 
expression used to describe the eyes, namely phul thag. Indeed, in one of the early 
scriptures, The Mirror of the Heart of Vajrasattva, we find a mysterious sentence, 
which explains that while the body is “the size of a mustard seed, ... the eyes are 
the size of a phul thag” (334.5). Although we have no way of knowing for certain 
what this term originally meant, it is significant to note that Longchenpa’s attitude 
toward this notion is rather bizarre: He discusses it repeatedly in a virulent tone 
while simultaneously offering a banal answer to elucidate the seemingly “true” 
meaning of the term. He proposes that the term phul thag is “an old local term 
(yul skad rnying pa) meaning proportionate (‘tshams pa)” (248.5-249.1).°° Even 
though Germano rightly observes that we are dealing here with a “controversial 
term” (1992, 922), scholarship has generally just accepted Longchenpa’s translation 
at face value,” ignoring the fact that this term points quite possibly to the pre- 
Buddhist heritage of the tradition. 

Although the term has multiple possible translations, I believe that phul invokes 
the meaning of something that is conceived to be “highest” The term, indeed, 
likely has this same role in a series of other mysterious early Tibetan notions, such as 
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phul med (a term used to indicate the pinnacle of royal tombs)” or mthong phul (an 
expression connected to the view of the sky). In accordance with this terminology, 
the word can be deciphered as a reference to the “highest” part of the human 
body that is closest to the realm of the sky, namely the eyes. Just like in Dzogchen 
anatomy, where the eyes represented the “top” of the body, the Tibetan fascination 
with the sky also involved a prioritization of the top of architectural structures, 
particularly the top opening of buildings. The sky—and its close association with 
light—led Tibetans to an isomorphism between the macrocosm of dwellings and 
the microcosm of the human body. The architectural structures like windows and 
roof holes fulfilled a parallel function to the eyes and the sinciput of the yogis. Light, 
quite intuitively, is essential not only for our perceptual processes as photoreceptors 
in our retinas detect light, but also for architectural reasons as the sky allowed for 
the penetration of light and the exiting of smoke in ancient Tibetan dwellings. 

This likely meaning of the word phul as a sort of gateway to the luminous and 
ethereal realm of the sky is further cemented by another significance of the term 
that has been pointed out by Dan Martin, namely “expelling or driving out?“ 
It seems that this interpretation of the term was prominent during the time of 
Longchenpa as the Buddhist master continues his critical commentary on the 
scriptural passage on phul thag as follows: “If they claim that the eyes are like 
that, [meaning] that they diffuse out from the body, this would have the faulty 
consequence that the eyes would be unrelated to the body, or that the eyes would 
become detached” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 249.1).” Collectively, 
these allusions suggest that the term phul thag was associated with a form of 
teleportation or transference of consciousness into the sky that seems to have been 
propagated by some early practitioners of Skullward Leap.* Elsewhere in the same 
text, we find a passage in which he chooses to expand on the expression phul thag. 
This is without a doubt a rather remarkable moment in his commentarial work as 
the scriptural passage he analyzes does not even mention the term; highlighitng 
just how controversial this issue must have been for Longchenpa. He writes: 


As for the explanation that the body is the size of a mustard seed and the eyes the 
size of a phul thag, phul thag should be understood as an ancient term meaning 
“proportionate.” When explaining this term, some say that wisdom undergoes 
transference (‘pho ba), such as increasing through the wind. If consciousness 
were to be ejected, then body and mind would be rent apart. (Treasury of Words 
and Meanings, 232.5-6)** 


Longchenpa’ claim to a linguistically superior translation based on an “old 
local term” might at first seem rather puzzling. However, upon closer analysis, 
his intervention repeats the modus operandi of examples found in this chapter. 
Just as previously, where Longchenpa’s commentaries struck us with dual-logic 
of his attempts at defending the boundaries of freedom, his reinforcement of the 
Buddhist nature of Dzogchen is marked by a profound paradox: He defends his 
tradition as Buddhist and rejects its indigenous pre-Buddhist heritage by invoking 
an old and local linguistic knowledge to which he claims to have access. 
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What Longchenpa—as an eminent exponent of Buddhist monocentrism— 
does and cannot address in his analysis is that the term can be recognized as an 
old local term for an entirely different reason: The underlying logic of the pre- 
Buddhist religion of Tibet would allow for the ejection and projection of our 
consciousness without “body and mind being rent apart.” Unlike the dominant 
Buddhist traditions on the Tibetan plateau, where the soul is emphasized as 
being singular, with one consciousness belonging to each individual being, the 
indigenous conception of vitality allows for multiplicity and mobility. As Huber 
puts it in the case of the Himalayan highland populations, humans have “multiple 
souls—nine, seven, six, five and three are the more common enumerations—or a 
soul that is a divisible entity and which can thus exist simultaneously in different 
locations as ‘divisibles’” (Huber 2020, vol. II: 71). It is precisely this multiplicity 
of the mobile vitality principle that allows the shamans—as well as the forgotten 
yogis of Dzogchen—to undertake a journey while their bodies remain stationary 
(Huber 2020, vol. I: 257). If we add to this multiplicity of vitality everything that we 
have heard so far about the Great Perfection body, its understanding of perception, 
and the mythical-ritual topos of the vertical vitality descending and ascending 
through the sky-cord, then the term phul thag most definitely does not mean 
that the eyes are “proportionate” to the overall size of the yogis body. Instead, 
the expression phul thag points to a pre-Buddhist belief in a cord-like structure 
made of light—think back at the kings’ sky-rope (rmu thag)—which was not only 
associated with the culminating point of our bodily limits (the eyes and head), but 
also carried within it the potential to expel some parts of the meditators into the 
higher reality of a sky-realm, the heavenly homes of their ancestors. 

In the context of indigenous Tibetan religion, Longchenpa’s objection that 
a teleportation of consciousness would necessarily lead to the death of the 
practitioner is no more valid than his objection to the spiritual path being circular. 
According to pre-Buddhist Tibetan beliefs, vitality is not only marked by an 
inherent ambiguity that makes a final passing into some state beyond ambiguity 
a non sequitur, but it is also marked by an inherent multiplicity, divisibility, and 
distributiveness. In the indigenous quest for vitality, emissaries leave their own 
realms to search for vitality, hunt its most powerful properties, and appropriate its 
precious substances to distribute their life-sustaining energies within the realm of 
humans. Based on this plurality of vitality, the indigenous Tibetan religion could be 
described as an immanentist tradition according to which a loss of consciousness, 
or a projection of parts of oneself into another realm does not represent a radical 
ontological break, but rather a minor alteration within a much larger flow of 
cosmic vitality. Longchenpa’s Buddhist conception, by contrast, is much more 
akin to a transcendentalist understanding of religion according to which such 
a “temporary teleportation” is simply not possible because it would represent a 
fundamental rupture (i.e., death) as “consciousness” departs the body.* 

Regardless of the details, many of which will have to remain a mystery without 
new textual evidence, Longchenpa’s interpretative maneuverings surrounding 
the term phul thag point toward the Great Perfection’s struggles to maintain a 
Buddhist identity in light of the overwhelming presence of pre-Buddhist ideas 
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and practices. Indeed, it is highly probable that the indigenous Tibetan anthro- 
cosmology as well as the practice of projecting one’s consciousness into the sky 
were still present many centuries after the conversion of Dzogchen to Buddhism 
as this is the most plausible reason for the great master’s repeated wrangling with 
a term that simply means “proportionate.” While it is by no means clear whether 
Longchenpa’ interpretations are innocent “re-readings” or intentional “mis- 
readings” of earlier scriptures, there is no doubt that his exegesis exerted some 
form of textual violence onto the Seventeen Tantras. It is also certain that while 
Longchenpa was “responsible for the revitalization of the Heart-Essence tradition” 
(Van Schaik 2004b, 9), his reinforcing of the bulwark of freedom brought with it 
the risk of harming the integrity of the tradition.“ Put differently, Longchenpa's 
systematizing activity had critical intra-sectarian consequences as it redefined 
the tradition itself, curbing some of the indigenous vitality that nourished the 
tradition from the inception. By staking out the boundaries of freedom to protect 
his tradition from the competing forces on the plateau, the architect of the Great 
Perfection pinned the openness of the indigenous Tibetan sky onto the ground 
of a very Buddhist reality. Crafting blueprints out of the playfulness of light, he 
turned luminous formations that once carried life-sustaining energies in between 
distant worlds into solid walls imbued with ontological rigidity. 
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Chapter 8 


THE INTRODUCTIONS BETWEEN LANGUAGE 
AND VITALITY 


If the previous chapter has shown that Longchenpa’s scholastic systematization 
of the Dzogchen system was a success inasmuch as it transformed it into a widely 
celebrated teaching on the Tibetan plateau, whose status as an expression of Indian 
Buddhist thought was less exposed to serious debate, his endeavors simultaneously 
cut off some of the religious tradition’s vitality. At the same time, however, we 
have seen how many pre-Buddhist themes—such as the circularity of the spiritual 
path, or the mobility of our vitality—continued to be widespread in the tradition 
until at least the fourteenth century. This chapter takes a closer look at the Great 
Perfection’s use of language—also that of the great scholar Longchenpa—and shows 
that it immortalizes the fundamental dialectical nature within the contemplative 
system, even in its most Buddhist instantiation. Whether the language is used for 
systematic treatises on Dzogchen doctrines, mythical narratives, poetic musings, 
simple metaphors, or apparently meaningless syllables, it carries a dual function 
within it: On the one hand, it sets up a wall between text and experience; on the 
other hand, it functions like a ledge, a launchpad from which readers can catapult 
themselves out of the text to dive into more expansive experiences. This becomes 
particularly evident in my discussion of what is likely the Great Perfection’s most 
effective tool to revitalize contemplative experiences out of linguistic concepts, 
namely the “introductions” (ngo sprod pa). Describing the process of pointing out 
the nature of mind, the “introductions” perfectly illustrate the liminal nature of 
Dzogchen language that allows for a fluid movement between linguistic concept 
and meditative experience. Since the introductions can be interpreted as a 
re-evocation of previously attained meditative experience, either by the teacher 
offering the instruction or even by the disciples themselves, they also point to a 
fundamentally circular nature of the Dzogchen path itself. 


Experience and Language in Dzogchen Buddhism 
Language has a paradoxical status in Buddhism. On the one hand, Buddhists 


are critical of language because ultimate reality is ineffable and therefore beyond 
concepts. Words are not only inadequate for representing reality, but their nature 
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is even more problematic because they reify experience in such a way that they 
might become a hindrance to achieve awakening.' On the other hand, Buddhists— 
particularly in Tibet’—celebrate language, as scripture, exegesis, and commentary, 
as a necessary instrument on the path toward enlightenment. Particularly during 
such periods like the scholastic age of Longchenpa, understanding words and their 
meaning serves as a preparation and complement to meditative experience.’ It is 
little surprising that this same tension finds its expression also in the Dzogchen 
tradition of Longchenpa. Scholarship has rightly noted that Dzogchen Buddhism 
is particularly critical of conceptuality in its approach to contemplative practice, 
and this trend is definitely central to Longchenpa’s work.* Speaking of deviations 
that a mediator can fall prey to during his practice, he warns his readers about yet 
another “extremely important point,” namely the danger of forming any sort of 
reified view of reality: “If there is attachment to words in your conduct, you deviate 
into reified views, and thus it is crucial to remain unfettered by systematizations 
of philosophical views and meditative practices” (The Treasury of Words and 
Meanings, 389.2).° It might be constructive to clarify that even the early scriptures 
themselves already contain a critique of the architectonic-structuring mood 
of language. Consider, for example, The Pearl Necklace Tantra, where we find a 
passage discussing the “five emotional afflictions” (nyon mongs Igna) in terms of 
binding and constraint: 


If you know that the emotional afflictions are stainless, self-arisen, and natural, 
then how are human beings bound. Concerning this, if you cling to the truth, 
then even Buddha himself will be bound. Which human being could not be 
bound? If you know that there is no truth and no inherent existence, then the 
defilements are naturally purified like the naturally cleared dirt of water. ... If 
you are clinging to dualistic fixations, you will be stuck in cyclical existence for 
a long time. In the house of the three realms, you'll be locked into the prison of 
names and forms, restrained by the chains of karma and ignorance. Separated 
from the self-arisen lamp, you'll be covered in the dense darkness of cyclical 
existence. (487.3)° 


The scripture continues by associating the various afflictions to “being bound, 
“ones head wrapped,” “being surrounded by armies,” “one’s neck being tied with 
a lasso,’ and so forth. The highest point of this rhetoric of restriction, of course, 
is the recurrent theme of “imprisonment” as it is specified that human beings 
are locked into a particular type of prison, namely that of “names” and “forms.” 
Readers familiar with Buddhist philosophy and Abhidharma literature will have 
recognized that “name and form” (Skt. nama rūpa; Tib. ming dang gzugs) is the 
designation used for the fourth of the twelve links of dependent arising. More 
specifically, it stands for the five-aggregate model of the mind (Skt. skandha, Tib. 
phung po), according to which our mind operates as follows: Form arises before we 
feel a sensation, then we witness the manifestation of perception, then of activity, and 
finally of consciousness. Without going into an unnecessarily detailed discussion 
of this matter, the doctrine of the five aggregates explains how the human self 
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constitutes itself due to our senses and our minds. Eleanor Rosch, who links the 
early Buddhist teachings of the skandhas directly to the enactive conception of the 
mind in the cognitive sciences, chronicles the process as follows: 


It begins with a living body with its dualistic senses; develops through that living 
being’s perception of the world through the filter of what is felt to be good, bad, 
or indifferent for the subject pole of the dualism; develops yet further into habits 
based on actions to get the good, shun the bad, and ignore the indifferent; and 
ends with birth into a moment of consciousness already situated in a complete 
inner and outer “world” stemming from whichever of the basic impulses (desire, 
aversion, or indifference) of the subject towards its objects predominates. (Rosch 
2016, xxxxiv)’ 


Buddhism is aware that the human mind, particularly because of its inherent 
tendency to attribute “names” (ming) to experience, is always setting up frames. 
As another commentator put it, the “skandhas are simply mechanisms for 
presenting stimuli to the human mind, and allowing it to form representations 
of phenomena.” The “consciousness,” which emerges in this process, “can often 
come between us and a more immediate representation of outer reality by virtue of 
our ingrained tendency to attach concepts to all sense experience” (Fontana 2013, 
36). In The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, we find strikingly similar reflections on 
the workings of the human mind and its tendency to “represent” reality through 
language: “By the distinctive proliferation of secondary implications, everything is 
[labeled] with a specific name and the objects of bewilderment come to have two 
aspects” (141.6).° The “two aspects” is not only a reference to how our application 
of language contributes to dualistic grasping, but it is also an indication of how 
the experience and its linguistic representation are two different things. As David 
Germano observes, “because of the extensive discursiveness or ‘naming’ which 
comes to dominate our experience, a fissure develops between the immediate 
presence of that which presents itself to us, and their images which we create in 
fantasy and history, private and public” (1992, 437). 

As Longchenpa embraced interpretation, definition, and categorization—the 
fundamental operations of the philosophical turn in the fourteenth century— 
he himself risked falling prey to the human mind’s inherent trend to close itself 
off from lived experience. Acutely aware of this hazard, Longchenpa decided 
to leave his classical scholastic training at Sangphu Netitok because he was not 
satisfied with this monastic environment. In autobiographical poems, such as The 
Joyful Tale of Potala or The Swan’ Questions and Answers, he tells of his religious 
journeys, in which he leaves the spiritually corrupted atmosphere of monastic 
institutions in search of contexts that were more conducive to his religion of 
inherent perfection, “a mythical haven of peace and liberation” (Higgins 2013, 44). 
Similarly, in The Forest Delight, Longchenpa describes a hero-saint “who lives a 
life of contemplation and who, although materialistically deficient, possesses the 
real wealth of religious discipline, knowledge and wisdom, but who is also not 
acknowledged for these attributes” (Ifergan 2014, 60). Leaving the monastery in 
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1334, he took up a peripatetic life in the wilderness of the Tibetan plateau and 
started following a teacher by the name of Kumaradza’ (rig dzin ku ma ra dza, 
sometimes also Kumdrarddza; alternative name: Shönnu Gyalpo, gzhon nu rgyal 
po, 1266-1343). This Ngagpa practitioner, a renowned yet mysterious figure, 
became the most stimulating muse for his thinking, motivating “the entire course 
of Longchenpa’s later career” (Kapstein 2000, 165). By abandoning his scholastic 
education and embracing the teachings of Kumaradza—the tantric yogi who 
was not only an expert meditator but also an artist known for his painting— 
Longchenpa enacted a move that we also find in his writings, namely that of using 
language in order to return to a contemplative experience." 

After leaving Kumaradza, Longchenpa spent extended periods of time in 
isolated caves, frequently around Chimphu (mchims phu), a hermitage above 
the monastery of Samye founded during the reign of king Trisong Detsen in the 
eighth century. During one of his retreats, Longchenpa experienced a vision of two 
founding figures of his tradition in the form of Padmasambhava and his consort 
Yeshe Tsogyal (ye shes mtsho rgyal). Empowering Longchenpa as a future teacher 
of Dzogchen, they conferred a name on him, which he would henceforth adopt 
to redact his most sophisticated compositions, namely Drime Ozer (lit: “Stainless 
Rays of Light? dri med od zer). It is in these writings that the Great Perfection 
reached its highest philosophical expression, and the system became increasingly 
encapsulated in the strictures and structures of language—thus, once again risking 
losing the very ethos it was intended to promote. With the mental framework 
being fixed and the boundaries between the Great Perfection and all other 
traditions being drawn, the great master’s language threatened to transform his 
visionary philosophy. A type of “thinking” that grew out of the dynamic visions of 
Skullward Leap was gradually turned into a tedious endeavor, far removed from 
the contemplative experience that originally nourished its vitality. 

What are we to make of Longchenpa’s autobiographical itineration between 
contemplative experience and linguistic conceptuality? Matthew Kapstein once 
remarked that “the distinction between visionary and scholastic approaches to 
the interpretation of Buddhist teaching was ... by no means an impermeable 
one, and to recognize this is one of the ways in which our conception of Tibetan 
scholasticism needs to become more nuanced” (2000, 87). Indeed, even though 
the integration of the substance of experience with the form of language represents 
the Buddhist ideal type of the “scholar adept, who is both intellectually learned 
(mkhas) and contemplatively accomplished (grub), the means to achieve this varies 
in different traditions. If Cabezón characterizes the “philosophical enterprise” of 
the Gelugpa School as “an attempt to maintain [the] balance between scripture 
as a necessary means but insufficient end” (Cabezón 1994, 51), I suggest that we 
think of Dzogchen philosophy as a more dialectical undertaking. This is reflected 
in Longchenpa’s lifelong oscillation between scholastic and contemplative 
endeavors." Put differently, we are not dealing with a balancing-act, but rather 
a dynamic movement in between language and experience, reasoning and 
disclosure, logic and spirituality. In a passage found in The Treasury of Words and 
Meanings, where Longchenpa describes the fourth and final vision of Skullward 
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Leap, he highlights the intimate association between words, speech, and syllables, 
on the one hand, and meditative experience, on the other: 


At the time of seeing the vision of reality’s exhaustion, your body becomes like 
a sky-faring bird freed from a trap through your mind entering into the matrix 
of radiant light. This is the merging with the Great Perfection’s view of natural 
freedom, such that panic and anxiety, expectation and disappointment, hope and 
terror disappear. Purifying physical karma through the word-empowerment, 
exceedingly unelaborate wisdom will arise self-emergently. Your speech, like 
an echo, will be free from expression and apprehension through the syllables 
abiding within the channels re-entering into the seminal nuclei of the wind. This 
is the meaning of “the ineffable Great Perfection merging with the resonance of 
speech,’ bringing mastery with exceedingly unelaborate wisdom transcendent 
of verbalization. (408.6)! 


In this quotation, we are first of all reminded that Dzogchen grows out of meditative 
experiences during Skullward Leap. Settling at White Skull Mountain (gangs ri 
thod dkar), Longchenpa lived in the famous hermitage of Orgyen Dzong (0 rgyan 
rdzong), an ideal place to engage in extended periods of meditative practice while 
becoming a famous writer and teachers in his own right. To get a sense of how 
meditative experience came together with his philosophical teachings, we only 
need to recall the detailed accounts of the four visions. Through these descriptions, 
we can appreciate that the texts composed by Stainless Rays of Light—full of such 
phenomenological reports of lived experience—are infused with something that 
once stood outside of the text. At the same time, this passage demonstrates that 
Longchenpa’s appreciation of the relationship between experience and language is 
dialectical in nature: Even if experience risks losing its spontaneous vitality when 
being enframed in the strictures of language, the freedom of experience can be 
recovered from within the framework of speech. 

Longchenpa explores syllables and submits that “contemplation ... is syllables, 
lights, and colors, the radiation and reabsorption of emanations” (The Treasury 
of Words and Meanings, 317.1). We could, with a certain degree of interpretative 
freedom, reframe this sentence as follows: “Just as the letters are externalized 
onto a piece of paper in the process of writing, they are again internalized when 
the practitioner reads them” Indeed, it seems that the fundamental pulsating 
movement of emanating and absorbing of the human mind is happening in an 
isomorphic manner across various (maybe all) domains of human existence: the 
display of luminous radiance and the reintegration into the vase of light during 
cosmogony, the gradual amplification of visionary displays and the reabsorption 
into emptiness during Skullward Leap, and the literary exposition of meditative 
experiences and their reinvocation during the process of reading.” 

In accordance with the dual logic of his framework, Stainless Rays of Light 
delineates the analytical mind as a sort of pharmakon, as it is both a medicine and 
a poison: “Since all views and meditations will become mental obscurations of the 
analytical mind if you dont nakedly identify this originally pure and unimpeded 
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awareness, the antidote becomes a poison, such as a medicinal overdose” (The 
Treasury of Words and Meanings, 292.6). Applying this homeopathic logic, 
Longchenpa inserts language within our bodies in the form of syllables that reside 
in our vital channels because he not only considers language to be the outgrowth 
of religious experience but—rather paradoxically—also one of the means for 
recovering experience.” Dan Martin, in an article to Padampa Sangye, speaks of 
“counterintuitive methods in dealing with negative mental states,” describing the 
homeopathic logic with a simple example: “We could say that the best method to 
avoid slicing your thumb when slicing a banana is to draw the blade toward your 
thumb” Martin explains that the “psychological counterintuitive methods” used 
in Buddhism “might be defined as techniques for the principled interference in 
problematic mental patterns that make use of those same problematic patterns” 
(Martin 2017, 194).’° In The Pearl Necklace Tantra, we find a passage that shows 
that this type of logic was already at work in the early Dzogchen scriptures: 


Similar to how a stain is cleansed through dirt, through purity there is pure 
liberation. Through poison that cures different poisons, iron that cuts through 
iron, stone that crushes stones, and wood that burns up wood, the nemesis of 
each is none other than itself. Liberation will not occur through conflicting 
natures. (466.6)! 


Applied to Longchenpa’s counterintuitive use of language, we could say that 
concepts—the very symptom of the distancing from contemplative experience— 
can equally transport us back into meditative experience. Like breaking the chains 
and opening up the gate for a caged animal, he uses language to crack open 
conceptual frames and to invite the reader to roam the wildness of a primordial 
experience. Germano points to this inherent tension within Great Perfection 
literature: On the one hand, “it tricks one into expecting closure, the definitive 
take, the master narrative that will finally bring the uncomfortable ambiguity of 
this long human journey to an end,’ while on the other, it “is in many ways a 
complete deconstruction of the structures one brought to the text, an opening up 
to the process ambiguity of life-in-formation” (Germano 1994, 300). Longchenpa’s 
genius resides in his use of language to move in between these two tendencies: On 
the one hand, the sculpting of a scholastic text that can fulfill the public need for 
order and structure; on the other hand, simultaneously allowing for the breaking 
out of conceptual thought and into the realm of intimate contemplative experience. 


‘The Introductions and the Quest for Vitality 


One of the Great Perfection’s most characteristic means of using language to 
revivify a vibrant and fresh experience out of petrified texts is through meditative 
techniques known as “introductions” (ngo sprod pa). In Indian and Tibetan forms 
of Buddhism, particularly in tantric lineages, this term describes the introduction 
to the nature of mind, which is generally performed by a spiritual master to a 
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qualified disciple. Scholarship has remarked that the verb ngo sprod pa means 
to “indicate, identify, point out, introduce, or recognize” (Jackson 2019, 91), to 
“encounter” (Guenther 1993), “direct confrontation” (Achard 1999), or “coming 
face to face with” (Guenther 1996, 159). While “the practice of bestowing such 
instruction has a long, yet unchartered, history in tantric forms of Indian 
Buddhism” (Apple 2020, 170),'® it is particularly popular in the Nyingma and 
Kagyti (bka rgyud) lineages.” The encounter with ultimate reality can theoretically 
happen at any moment, but as a formal practice, the introduction frequently 
takes the form of reading or listening to religious teachings. In the Nyingthig 
texts, they are frequently aesthetically mediated meditation practices, which are 
premised on a creative use of a language that is rich in symbols, metaphors, and 
images.” Providing so-called examples that express/point to (the highest reality) 
(mtshon pa’ dpe), the introductions perfectly illustrate how language facilitates the 
dialectical movement between representation and experience. 

Dzogchen language does not only fulfill a synchronic function, but also 
retraces the itinerary of contemplative practice to reconnect the yogis to 
a previous visionary experience. Although they offer a fresh meditative 
moment, the pointing-out instructions are ultimately premised on the idea of 
a re-evocation of an earlier experience. Franz-Karl Ehrhard, in his discussion 
of this religious phenomenon, convincingly argued that the “examples” used 
in the introductions aim at “the reactivation or reinforcement of a previous 
spiritual experience“ (1990, 80). This idea of revitalization raises a few questions 
regarding the position of the pointing-out instructions within the Dzogchen 
contemplative system as a whole. We could ask ourselves, for instance, whether 
the introductions form part of Skullward Leap itself? It could be said that when 
the yogi reads and performs the introductions after he returns from the mountain, 
he is led back into a meditative experience that he first achieved on the side of 
the mountain through Tégal. Generally speaking, however, the confrontations 
with the mind are not associated with Skullward Leap but rather with the other 
famous Dzogchen practice, namely Breakthrough. Breakthrough is a meditative 
technique that presents itself as firmly anchored within the essence of relaxation 
as it operates through the invocation of poetic imagery of naturalness, purity, 
un-fabricatedness, and freedom. The practice is famous for being predicated 
on effortlessness, which is assumed to give access to the mind’s emptiness and 
primordial purity (ka dag). 

In his commentaries, Longchenpa cites a series of passages from The Tantra of 
Unimpeded Sound to explicitly critique Breakthrough for being not “experiential” 
enough and for relying too much on discursive thinking. In the original tantra, 
we find a typical articulation of the centrality of “visionary experiences” as the 
text speaks of “wisdom’s key point is that it emerges from the eyes” (158.3),” of 
the “ceasing of the flickering memories of conceptuality through nakedly seeing 
the linked chains” (177.4), and of the “special feature of reality’s immediacy,’ 
through which “all sentient beings are residing nowhere else than in Buddhahood” 
(137.1). Stainless Rays of Light, however, far from simply collecting these spread- 
out textual references and weaving them together into a tight narrative, also 
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appropriates them for his own purposes. He proceeds to make a much stronger 
plea, not only asserting the importance of sensory liberation in Skullward Leap, 
but also arguing that this is the reason for its ascendency over any other form of 
meditation. Specifically, he relies on these scriptural quotations to propose a series 
of seven “particularities” (khyad par) to differentiate the two main Dzogchen 
practices. Obviously, he gives Tögal priority in virtually every category, thus 
minimizing Breakthrough as a secondary technique. 

To start, Longchenpa points out that while “in Breakthrough, one seeks wisdom 
from out of the conceptual radiation in the gateway of the mind,” Skullward Leap 
“is superior to this because it involves the luminous radiation of non-conceptual 
awareness as it shines forth from the eyes?” In the same vein, he argues that while 
Breakthrough is marked by the “uninterrupted arising of various conceptual 
thoughts,” during Skullward Leap, “when nakedly seeing the linked chains in 
vision through the faculty of the luminous channels’ brightness, all conceptual 
thoughts cease instantaneously and wisdom appearances shine forth boundlessly,””* 
Conversely, describing Breakthrough as a meditation centered on conceptuality, 
in which “wisdom is not directly looked at? he concludes that Skullward Leap 
is “superior in its greatness” because it is “directly seen?” In other words, what 
Longchenpa implies is that while Breakthrough might be giving rise to visions, 
there are no “manifestations” other than confused appearances and thus the 
mind, which fixates upon confused appearances will become deluded cognition 
(The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 366).® In his concluding annotations, 
Longchenpa summarizes the upper hand of Skullward Leap in the following terms: 


Furthermore, [Skullward Leap] is superior as it involves seeing through the 
faculties, which are independent of the words of mental analysis and insight. 
There is no difference between faculties as sharp versus dull or karma as good 
versus bad because the three Buddha bodies manifest on the path. (368.5) 


What does this deprioritization of Breakthrough mean for the status of the closely 
related phenomenon of the introductions? Like the introductions, Breakthrough is 
described as a technique that operates by overcoming dualistic modes of thinking 
by allowing the practitioner to recognize the very nature of reality. Franz-Karl 
Ehrhard, for instance, translates the term ngo sprod pa with “confrontation” and 
argues that this direct encounter with the nature of our mind is indicative of its 
association with Breakthrough. He also comments that the introductions, which 
are intended to offer us an “in-sight,? or “inward look” (Innenschau), is frequently 
labeled as a process of “thoroughly investigating” Since this term could literally be 
translated as “cutting at the root,’ and Breakthrough itself is dedicated to both the 
“investigation and the cutting through of the mind,” he enjoins that the pointing- 
out instructions are closely associated with this second type of Great Perfection 
practice (Ehrhard 1990, 82). 

Upon final analysis, I uphold that the introductions should not be ascribed to 
either one of these major techniques of meditation but should rather be imagined 
as a sort of entredeux operating in between Breakthrough and Skullward Leap. 
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This in-betweenness becomes apparent if we realize that the introductions do not 
only rely on language, but also on other, more practical, means. For instance, let 
us consider introductions involving crystals. On one hand, conceptually speaking, 
the crystal stands for specific philosophical assumption of Dzogchen Buddhism, 
namely non-duality and primordial perfection. In this role, the symbolism of the 
crystal is inseparably linked to Breakthrough, where it represents the “primordially 
pure” dimension that is inherent in the “ground” (Ehrhard 1990, 81).*°° On the 
other hand, if we think back at the earlier chapters of this book, the reference to 
the crystal has the capacity to catapult us into a very different reality, namely that 
of Skullward Leap as a contemplative enactment of the quest for vitality. 

From an even broader perspective, it could be argued that the crystal stands as 
an entredeux in the development of the Great Perfection tradition overall. As we 
have seen in the previous chapter, the emphasis on the primordial purity in the 
ground is a primary argument of Longchenpa’s linear approach to the Buddhist path 
as something that leads from a state of samsdra to nirvana. In fact, the ground of 
nirvana must be primordially pure in order to avoid the pitfall of Buddhas falling 
back into the world of samsara. In the mythical antecedent tales, by contrast, the 
crystal stands for something entirely different, namely the hunt for vitality. Recalling 
the various stories retelling the physical hunt for the Conch Shell Deer with Crystal 
Antlers or the elaborate subtle anatomy that is dominated by the kati crystal tube 
running though the yogi’s entire body, it is incontrovertible that we are dealing here 
not simply with a world of metaphors, but rather an exceedingly visceral and material 
reality centered on the quest for vitality-giving substances. In short, and here we 
might be summing up one of the crucial differences between the two instantiations 
of the Great Perfection, according to the indigenous roots, the Dzogchen crystal 
does not primarily stand for purity and permanence. On the contrary, it points to 
the vicissitudes of the spiritual journey, the continued search for vitality, the quest for 
life itself. Even though the crystal might have received a new meaning in the process 
of increasing buddhicization under the leadership of masters like Nyima Bum and 
Longchenpa, it is likely that its older significance was not simply eradicated, but 
rather continued to resonate—even if just below the surface.*! 

In the case of the introductions, the metaphors come to life within the 
experience of the meditators through physical enactment in the form of what 
is perhaps best described as “contemplative paraphernalia.” The crystal is not 
only an image for our inborn purity, but it is also used as a physical object by 
teachers and students during the introductions. Thus, the precious substance 
sought during the quest for vitality manifests its function as a “power object,’ 
which Gentry defines as an “object believed to have the power, or capacity to 
exact transformations in the state of being of persons and environments” (Gentry 
2017, 7). This cathexis of the crystal, more specifically, gets channeled in practical 
ways during the introductions, where they can shape the meditator’s perceptual 
experience. In one example, the practitioners are instructed to take “a stainless 
crystal, to hold it up into the appearance of the window and look into it so that 
lights of five colors arise abundantly” (The Tantra of the Introductions, 338.1). 
As the crystal refracts the radiance of light sources behind it, it is apparent that 
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the meditators attempt to reintroduce the type of visionary experiences they 
had during Skullward Leap when they were gazing into the rays of the sun. The 
crystal is both a philosophical symbol of primordial purity and a practical tool to 
manipulate the perceptual apparatus of the yogi. In other words, the introductions 
move not only between Skullward Leap and Breakthrough, but they also bridge 
a series of other gaps by means of a dialectical movement, including those 
between philosophy and practice, intellectual insight and sensory knowledge, 
and metaphor and material.” 

Despite there being two different modalities to the crystals, the underlying 
mechanism of the introductions remains the same regardless of whether they 
are aesthetic-linguistic or practical-gestural in nature. Both of these phenomena 
allow for new insight as a result of seeking meaning in dynamic situations that 
are marked by multifariousness. Contemplative paraphernalia employed during 
the introductions, such as crystals, create an effect of ambiguity and uncertainty 
in a visceral sense. In the case introduced above, the rays of the sun shining 
through the crystal bring forth a multitude of images depending on the angle, 
the perspective, the lighting, or the space upon which the light is projected. This 
logic is blatantly obvious in the third introduction, which resembles certain 
techniques associated with the early stages of the sky-gazing meditation. The 
meditators are instructed to “press the eyes with their fingers” so that “the seminal 
nuclei of Tibet arise like fish-eyes” (The Mirror of the Heart of Vajrasattva, 338.5). 
It seems that the pressing of the eyes, a physical and almost violent engagement 
with one’s body leading to the appearance of disorganized perceptual flashes, gives 
the impetus for the introduction to the state of mind that is sought. Now, just as 
the yogi’s play with physical crystals or the pressing of the eyes with one’s fingers 
produces a dynamic ambiguity by refracting the light arriving at our retinas 
into a kaleidoscopic multiplicity, the language of the introductions—filled with 
imagery, metaphors, and symbols—open up a linguistic space and populate it with 
a “glorious indefiniteness” (Klein and Wangyal 2006, 68). 

The Great Perfection relies on the term “dynamic display” (rtsal) to describe 
this energy of playfulness and spontaneity, ambiguity and indefiniteness, plurality 
and potential. As Klein and Wangyal put it, unlike other forms of philosophy, 
“structured to take the measure of specific phenomena,’ which fail “to ascertain 
the multifarious whole, Dzogchen reasoning is “itself an instance of dynamic 
display” (Klein and Wangyal 2006, 66). This interpretation of the introductions as 
techniques aimed at inducing states of participation makes perfect sense in light 
of my previous discussion of Tégal as a meaning-making technique. As I have 
concluded in Chapter 4, one way to understand the cognitive efficacy of the 
practice is by interpreting the gradual assembling of the initially chaotic perceptive 
phenomena into coherent images of great complexity as an expression of the 
inherent human tendency to create meaning. This same logic can also be applied 
to the introductions: By leading the practitioner back to the dynamic display that 
they encountered in the form of the flickering lights in the visionary meditation, 
these techniques aim at increasing cognitive participation by activating our inborn 
meaning-seeking mechanism. 
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This association between the generation of “dynamic displays” and “meaning- 
seeking” is potentially of pre-Buddhist origins. While not explicitly articulated in 
Dzogchen texts, the connection between them is implicitly enclosed in the search 
narratives studied by the first part of this book.** In The Great Main Text of the 
Vitality Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality, for instance, the young prince is instructed 
by “Bön God White Turban” to hunt for the Conch Shell Deer with Crystal Antlers 
in order to bring g.yang and phya to his kingdom. Donning a white turban on his 
head and carrying a magic sun-ray lasso in his right hand, he travels to the center 
of Mount Meru, where he finds a deer with white foreparts made of conch shell, 
a golden middle part, agate hind parts, and iron hooves. Its antlers are clear white 
and made of crystal, its tongue made of heavenly lightening, and its multicolored 
eyes were made of gzi (a brightly shining precious stone). After catching the deer 
and before returning home to let Bon God White Turban perform the rituals for 
summoning the phya and the g.yang, the youth speaks as follows: “I have obtained 
the substances we wanted [and] I have found the precious items we sought” 
(525).* This story, saturated with indigenous motifs, is equally pervaded by both 
dynamism and meaning-seeking: If the dynamism manifests in the shininess of 
the deer’s various body parts—such as the tongue made of heavenly lightening, 
antlers made of crystals, or the multicolored eyes—the seeking is implicit in 
the youth's quest to find the precious substances. Even more, the two traits are 
intimately interconnected as the prince seems to search precisely these objects that 
manifest the radiant dynamic qualities. Linguistically, this confluence between the 
two operations is epitomized in the expression the “precious items we sought” 
(rtsal bai nor rdzas) as the term “to search” is slightly misspelled as rtsal instead 
of btsal. Regardless of whether this is intentional or not, the close link between the 
ideas of the dynamism (rtsal) of precious substances and the seeking (btsal) by 
those looking for these vitality-giving attributes is more than evident in the crisis 
and crisis management narratives. 

Fleshing out this comparison with the early Tibetan quests for vitality, we could 
even argue that if the introduction’s dynamic display—engendering a situation 
a state of epistemological plurality, ambiguity, and confusion—manufactures 
a cognitive crisis and loss of certainty, the seeking for meaning provides the 
students with the necessary answers to manage this crisis and make sense of their 
reality.*° Consider, for instance, that the transporting efficacy of the introductions, 
their ability to lead the meditator back to contemplative experience, frequently 
presupposes a startling moment of surprise or confusion. This mechanism 
becomes particularly apparent if we consider the contemporary manifestation of 
the religious phenomenon of the introductions. Today, the spiritual teacher not 
only uses linguistic concepts or symbols, but also performs physical gestures that 
can take extreme forms in combative and even assaultive behavior, such as shouts 
and blows. This means that the state of crisis, the confusion, the loss experienced 
by the disciple, is not purely intellectual in nature, but can also take on affective, 
sensory, and somatic forms. Oftentimes, the master shocks his disciples gathering 
around him into a state that is said to allow them to break through their ordinary 
way of thinking and to gain access to a deeper level of selfhood. Lama Surya Das, 
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an American Buddhist teacher, notes that one of his Tibetan masters would offer 
teachings during which he “used to pound on a table or clap his hands loudly at 
a crucial moment to introduce us to the intrinsic nature of mind,” asking “Who 
is hearing? Who is experiencing?” Another one, so he continues, used to “wake 
up disciples with provocative words and symbolic gestures,” before asking them 
to “look directly into this immediate moment to see what color, what shape, what 
size was their mind, and in what location the heart-mind was to be found” (Surya 
Das 2005, 30). 

Just as the myths of the primordial search for precious substances usually start 
in a kingdom that was once imbued with these forms of vitality, the crisis induced 
by the Dzogchen introductions is not one-dimensional. It is not marked by the 
simple absence (of insight, awareness, consciousness, etc.), but rather by a sudden 
loss, a rupture of a previously wholesome state. Consequently, it might be best to 
think about the crisis as a result of a dialectical movement between predictability, 
on the one hand, and confusion, on the other. It is, indeed, questionable whether 
introductions could even shatter our frames of reference without first setting them 
up. The introductions, in fact, are frequently characterized by the beauty of rich 
imagery, the serenity of poetic musings, the flowing of narratives, and the acting 
out of predetermined roles. In the case of Surya Das, for instance, we read that “the 
breakthrough or spiritual epiphany,’ which passes “from the parentlike guru to the 
childlike disciple, takes place “amidst an elaborate Tantric ritual” that is highly 
structured and predetermined (Surya Das 2005, 29).” Dzogchen teachers initially 
set up a structured scene in which the participants find themselves comfortable 
and at ease, before then shocking them by introducing some sort of ambiguity and 
uncertainty. 

This tension between comfort and its disruption is so fundamental to the 
Dzogchen contemplative system as a whole that it is already engraved within the 
mythical narratives of the tradition. Consider, for instance, the epiphanic moment 
of the breaking open of the vase of luminosity, which stands out in its suddenness 
precisely because of the serenity of the initial situation. Much of the power of the 
moment of confusion and “error” that offered Samantabhadra the opportunity to 
realize his true nature and achieve instantaneous enlightenment stems precisely 
from the stability out of which he emerges. Similarly, in the contemporary 
phenomenon of the introductions, the poetic lectures, aphoristic verses, and 
aesthetic gestures strategically create an elaborate literary context, a mise en scène, 
which serves as the stage upon which the surprise moment is played out. It is 
the discrepancy between spontaneous intervention and the state of calm, created 
by the harmonious and aesthetically pleasing presentations of the teacher, which 
makes the moment of revelation stand out.’ 

Here, it might be useful to switch our cultural frame of reference to introduce 
two German terms: If representation is Dar-stellung, showing us something that is 
already there in its concreteness, Vor-stellung means “idea” and “image,” as well as 
“introduction? Like a Vorstellung, introductions are performative, transformative, 
and generative as they create something that wasn't apparent before. This 
more nuanced conception of the introductions has important consequences 
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for our understanding of freedom and spontaneity in Dzogchen Buddhism. 
Lobel recently argued that for Longchenpa, “spontaneous presence means that 
something exists without coming into being through causes and effects. It is 
just there—suddenly, naturally, freely, and completely” (Lobel 2018, 6). In the 
“framework for spontaneity” that I outlined here, by contrast, we find a more 
dialectical mechanism as spontaneous insight is—even in Dzogchen—embedded 
in exceedingly stable structures. Set forth more radically, the spontaneity of the 
contemplative phenomenon of the introduction is only efficient if it is embedded 
in more deliberate types of thinking that involve planning. Dzogchen language is 
not simply grounded in a logic of reprise of experience, but more significantly in a 
project of an enterprise of reprise: Contemplative language, even though frequently 
aiming at reviving spontaneous experience, is premised on a complex plan that 
needs to be executed with much commitment, effort, and persistence.” In this 
sense, the conclusion that Longchenpa rejects many practices as “intentional 
attempts to create the causes and conditions for freedom become an obstacle to 
that very freedom” (Lobel 2018, 6), should be reconsidered. In the Great Perfection, 
whether it be in Skullward Leap, in the introductions, or in the philosophical 
writings of Longchenpa, spontaneity is planned inasmuch as the flow of images 
is cultivated and the implicit insight is explicitly primed. Ultimately, it is not only 
questionable whether meaning can ever jump out from a book or painting if there 
is no frame, but also whether it is ever possible to truly seek meaning without 
shattering one’s framework first. 
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Chapter 9 


DZOGCHEN YOGIS AND THE FORGOTTEN SHAMANS 


Thanks to the proliferous writing of Longchenpa, one of the most brilliant 
teachers of the Nyingma lineage, the Dzogchen teachings became a powerful 
contender in the religious arena of Tibet. Some four hundred years later, in the 
eighteenth century, when Jigme Lingpa (‘jigs med gling pa, 1730-1798) revealed 
the Longchen Nyingthik (klong chen snying thig) teachings in the form of a mind 
treasure, he would claim to have received them through a series of visions from 
his master, Longchenpa. Today, the Longchen Nyingthig is one of the most widely 
practiced traditions in all of Tibetan Buddhism, and particularly popular among 
Western Buddhists. By then, the traces of the earlier substratum of indigenous 
Tibetan culture have largely been lost—either because they were simply forgotten 
or due to being actively suppressed. However, we have also discovered that certain 
ancient Tibetan elements remained alive even after the more progressive stages of 
the buddhicization of the tradition. If the previous chapter explored how language 
crystallized surprising messages of life-sustaining experience within its symbolism, 
this chapter turns its attention to the material culture and the performative aspects 
of Skullward Leap meditation. This maneuver allows us to compare the practice to 
what is likely the most “living” indigenous tradition in Tibet, namely shamanism. 
Although the contemporary Great Perfection might look unrecognizably different 
from shamanistic traditions found in the Tibetosphere, this chapter not only 
grounds them within the same pre-Buddhist cultural complex but also points to 
continued parallels between the two religious traditions. 

For one, a brief comparison between the profiles of the Dzogchen guru and 
the shaman reveals striking similarities in terms of the setting for their respective 
“teachings,” their behavior, as well as the physical instruments employed. At the 
same time, the contrasting part of my comparison will highlight the significant 
differences between the two phenomena, allowing us to further refine our 
understanding of the Dzogchen tradition qua Buddhist teaching. A closer look 
at the material culture of the two traditions clearly confirms that while both of 
them continue to play out the mythical hunt for vitality, they do so in opposed 
directions: While the Dzogchen tradition insisted on internalizing the dramatic 
search for life-sustaining substances into an embodied reality, the shamans do 
so in a much more externalized and physical manner, employing an elaborate 
outfit consisting of drums, mirrors, and a decorated headdress. Finally, we must 
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assess the most fundamental rupture between Tögal and the shamanic visionary 
journey, namely that the former introduces a dimension of linearity that is absent 
in the indigenous Tibetan worldview. If the shamanic practitioner completes his 
exploration of the sky-world to return fully within his human body on earth to 
then embark on new adventures when the need arises, Skullward Leap comes to a 
definitive resolution as the yogi’s material body dissolves into light. 


Playing with the Mirror of the Shaman 


My suggestion that the contemplative system of Great Perfection Buddhism might 
share important traits with long-standing shamanic traditions in the Himalayas 
and beyond is not new in scholarship on Tibetan religion.' Anthropologists 
like Stan Mumford and Sherry Ortner, for instance, have studied the complex 
intermingling between Tibetan Buddhism and shamanism in the context of 
Himalayan regions, particularly in Nepal (Mumford 1989; Ortner 1995). Geoffrey 
Samuel, similarly, famously describes Tibetan Buddhists as “civilized shamans, 
offering innumerable examples of how the religion in this region of the world 
consists of an amalgamation of indigenous (and larger Eurasian) and Indian or 
Chinese Buddhist orientations (Samuel 1993).* Hildegard Diemberger, finally, 
argues that origins of spirit-mediumship are related to the embodiment of pre- 
Buddhist deities, which are also involved in Buddhist tantric practices. She suggests 
that shamanic and tantric practices—although separate traditions—formed part 
of a twofold assimilate process that started with the introduction of Buddhism 
in Tibet (Diemberger 2006, 146-8). During my own ethnographic experiences 
visiting Buddhist teachers as well as shamanic ritualists—in various regions in 
Nepal—it was oftentimes not clear whether I was witnessing a shamanic ritual or 
a Buddhist guru’s teaching; nor did it seem to matter to any of the attendees. Like 
many of my predecessors, I suggest that we are dealing with two parallel systems of 
practice that not only emerged out of the same cultural substratum but continue— 
despite their seeming distance—to share certain characteristics. 

A good way to expose some of these lasting resemblances is by scrutinizing 
the profiles of the two main protagonists of their respective traditions, namely 
the shaman and the Dzogchen guru. First of all, we know already that they both 
participate in ritual-contemplative reenactment of mythical antecedent tales. 
If we have seen that the Dzogchen meditators emulate the mythical quests for 
vitality through their visionary journey—turning their focus to the latent 
energies within their bodies, letting them course through a complex network of 
luminosity consisting of deer, silk, crystal, or lassos, and finally engaging them 
in their perceptual field by domesticating them in the form of chained sheep— 
the shamanic performances reproduce these antecedent tales in a more explicit 
manner. Shamans are individuals that, usually in their youth, undergo a crisis that 
initiates them into the world of the gods. Learning to communicate with various 
spiritual beings, many of which are animalistic in nature, they become themselves 
messengers in quests for vitality as they move in between the divine and the 
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human worlds. Upon completing this process of apprenticeship, the shamans 
then become reintegrated into society where they take on their communal role as 
managers of crisis; their help being requested for a wide variety of purposes like 
healing, divination, hunting, or funerals. 

The Dzogchen guru, at least in his contemporary Buddhist variant, performs 
his role for salvific rather than such pragmatic reasons.’ However, he nonetheless 
undergoes a strikingly similar process of maturation as a spiritual leader of his 
community. After having performed Skullward Leap meditation on the slope of 
the mountain, he returns to his community, where he becomes a teacher capable 
of transmitting what he experienced during his own visionary journey. This 
communal function of the meditator becomes nowhere as apparent as during the 
introductions to the nature of the mind, where the guru takes the disciple onto 
a similar type of journey by reevoking meditative experiences acquired during 
Togal. In the contemporary context, the introductions are intense moments with a 
strong performative dimension. As we saw, the “introductions to the nature of the 
mind” are frequently physical in nature and can culminate in assaultive behavior, 
such as shouts and blows. Surya Das retells his revelatory experience with Dilgo 
Khyentse (dil mgo mkhyen brtse, 1910-1991), one of the most revered Tibetan 
Lamas of the past century and head of the Ancient School from 1987 to 1991, as 
follows: 


One day in the 1980s, Khyentse Rinpoche directly introduced me to the intrinsic 
nature of mind or mind essence by holding up a radiant crystal, gesturing toward 
it menacingly and symbolically with one large gold ring finger, and suddenly 
exclaiming in a shockingly loud voice, “What is mind?” With this, he shocked 
me into another way of being and seeing in which his buddha heart-mind, the 
Buddha's heart-mind, and my heart-mind were obviously not two, not three, but 
one and inseparable. (Surya Das 2005, 29) 


It is not altogether surprising that such scenes have a theatrical dimension to 
them as the impulse for “play” or “playfulness” (rol pa) holds a preeminent 
position in the Dzogchen contemplative system overall. Consider, for 
instance, the centrality of playfulness in the moment of the cosmogony where 
Samantabhadra himself is presented as a sort of cosmic play,‘ or its resurfacing 
as a term used to describe the initial meditative experience on the slopes of the 
mountain where the flickering lights playfully populate the perceptual field of 
the meditators. The playful dimension of the introductions becomes palpable 
if we appraise that they tend to employ various power objects that take on the 
function of a sort of stage prop.° Consider, for instance, the fifth introduction 
during which the practitioners are instructed to “place the statue of a buddha in 
front of themselves and to put cotton clothes on it, before looking into the sky 
while putting crystal-glasses on top [of their eyes]? The result of this scenario 
is that the practitioners “will not only see the Enjoyment Body of the Buddha— 
including his mouth, eyes, and nose—but also the respective Pure Land” (The 
Mirror of the Heart of Vajrasattva, 339.1).’ 
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A closer look at the material culture of shamanic and Dzogchen practitioners 
offers us another fruitful avenue to explore the abiding similarities between 
the two traditions. One such item is the mirror. In Dzogchen, mirrors hold 
an eminent status during the introduction to the nature of the mind. Here, it 
might be worthwhile to finish the odyssey of the two blood-related boys found 
in The Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness, which we tracked over the course of this 
study. Having been captured by five soldiers and the Old Lady before killing 
their prison guard and liberating themselves, we left the story as the children 
returned to their home, the Sun Castle. The allegorical account then concludes 
by alluding to the central theme of this chapter, namely the introductions, 
which are here referenced by means of twenty-one queens, who are said to 
counsel the children: 


After having been counseled by twenty-one queens, they ran to an incredibly 
beautiful temple guarded by five gate keepers wearing shields so that nobody 
could enter. Just imagine! Then, the four persons looked at their faces in four 
mirrors and recognized themselves. Just imagine! When they saw that the one 
house had eight doors, they broke out in laughter at themselves. (563)* 


While this tale’s conclusion is just as mystifying as the entire narrative, it 
communicates an unambiguous fact about the introductions, namely their 
performative nature. Like the Buddhist teachers of today, who carefully embed the 
moments of affective shock within a narrative arch, the protagonists of this story 
are counseled by twenty-one queens before looking at their faces in “four mirrors,” 
ultimately “breaking out in laughter at themselves” as they recognize their true 
nature. While mirrors are prominent in Buddhism in general,’ in Dzogchen 
they perform a dual role as they act both as symbols and as contemplative 
paraphernalia. They function as a metaphorical description of ultimate reality, 
reflecting everything while remaining themselves untainted.” Yet, the mirror is 
much more than merely a metaphorical concept. As a matter of fact, it is also 
a technical tool used in many introductory practices, and the exercising with 
mirrors is so central that one of the main tantras dedicated to these meditation 
exercises is titled The Mirror of the Heart of Vajrasattva. In the so-called mirror- 
like wisdom introduction, for instance, the meditators are guided to “paint a 
mandala out of colorful dust between two mirrors.’ After that, they should “plant 
the two mirrors by moving them from side to side and look at them until two 
visions arise” (342.4). 

In strikingly parallel ways, mirrors are used throughout many shamanic 
practices. Known as me long, they are generally made from metal, circular in shape, 
and serve as “one of the most important ritual implements of the Upper Tibetan 
shamans” (Bellezza 2014, 290). Spirit-mediums (lha pa), in particular, have been 
relying on mirrors to perform their rituals, especially those related to healing 
demon possession (Waddell 1895, 482-3) and divination (Nebesky-Wojkowitz 
1956, 462-3) for centuries. They set up mirrors on the altar, wear them around 
the neck (Peters 2016, 21), attach them to their headdress or hats (Bellezza 2014, 
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263), affix them to the chest, or sometimes even wear a miniature version on the 
ring finger (Bellezza 2005, 125). Mirrors play a particularly crucial role during the 
shamans visionary journey,” and they are said to be the residence both of the spirits 
and of the ritualist’s consciousness when he journeys into the divine world." 

Although the Great Perfection’s metaphorical and symbolical meaning 
attributed to mirrors is firmly anchored within a Buddhist worldview, their 
performative manipulation can be fruitfully compared to shamanic séances of 
Tibetan spirit-mediums. The two traditions share an emphasis on the meeting 
between two individuals (student/patient and teacher/healer) that operate by 
means of a similar set of ritual or contemplative paraphernalia—such as mirrors, 
but also crystals, feathers, and so forth—that accompany certain bodily gestures 
performed by the teacher/healer. To take this comparison a bit further, we could 
even propose that the climax of the trance-ceremony, when the deities colonize 
the mind of the spirit-medium, is not all that different from the “merging of two 
minds,’ which is a commonly used expression to explain what is happening during 
the Dzogchen introductions to the nature of the mind. 

It can also be remarked the terms khelnā (Hindi) and khelnu (Nepali), both 
meaning “to play,’ are used to describe states of possession." While my conjecture 
that the psychological processes involved in such a mental fusion could also 
be described as a “playing” of one mind with the other has to wait for a future 
research project, there is little doubt that the interactions between the shaman and 
the spirit world resemble the Dzogchen visionary journey in their endorsement 
of a “playful” attitude. Roberte Hamayon’s extensive research in Siberia has not 
only emphasized the centrality of dramaturgic games in shamanism, but has also 
demonstrated that these shamanic roles are premised on a mythical background 
that closely resembles the quest for vitality in Tibetan communities (Hamayon 
1996, 2007). Specifically, she notes that they consist of cosmological perspectives 
involving a divine spiritual world of ancestors, a mobile vitality principle that 
can move in between these realms, and the shaman as a mediator in between 
worlds operating by “play-acting” various roles. Furthermore, the playfulness in 
both traditions is related to the quality of light. Accounts reporting the moment 
of the deity’s entrance into the shaman speak of the manifestation of luminosity 
and its diffusion within the shaman’s body. The deities are said to descend from 
heaven in a luminous form, to enter the mirrors, and then to gradually populate 
the shamans body in the form of light rays. Not unlike the Dzogchen subtle body, 
which distinguishes itself from other tantric systems of meditation by its emphasis 
on light that led to the contouring of an elaborate system of luminous conduits, 
the shamanic mediums explain that the light rays of the deities occupy their bodily 
channels, with a particular emphasis on the vitality-channel.’° 


‘The Interiorization of the Shaman’ Headdress 


Like many of the motifs discussed in this book, the earliest me long date to the 
pre-imperial and pre-Buddhist period.’® Although an inquiry into the historical 
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origins of these mirrors is beyond the scope of this work, they nonetheless tempt 
me to offer a brief diachronic intermezzo that allows us to revisit one of this study’s 
most pivotal contributions regarding the maturation of Tibetan religion. Indeed, 
I suspect that mirrors offer an illustrative example of the complex intermingling 
between spherical and vertical models of vitality that is typical of early Tibetan 
culture. On the one hand, they are likely rooted in a spherical model associated 
with the solar and vegetative fertility cults pervasive in locations like ancient India 
or Persia.” This impression is reinforced if we consider that the solar cult of these 
regions was also part and parcel of a culture surrounding royalty and warriorship. 
Mirrors, in fact, appear prominently during the imperial period, where they 
served as the breast plates, or cuirasses of the emperors.’* This martial dimension 
of mirrors remained preeminent into the modern period as Tibetan soldiers wore 
cuirasses known as the “four mirrors” (me long bzhi)—mainly for symbolic reasons 
and during official occasions—into the twentieth century (LaRocca et al. 2006, 6; 
Walter 2009b, 260).’° On the other hand, the mirrors perpetuate the earlier Tibetan 
logic of the vertical descent of vitality. Not only are the deities taking residence in 
the mirrors descending from the heavenly realm, but the mirrors themselves are 
believed to have initially fallen from the sky (Bellezza 2005, 23). 

This brings us to another theme in our advancing search for continuities 
between the religious traditions of shamanism and Dzogchen, namely their shared 
emphasis on the vertical flow of vitality.” Let us first, however, look at another 
detailed report about the performance of a shamanic trance ritual, this time by a 
young spirit-medium interviewed by Bellezza in Upper Tibet: 


For the séance, Lha-klu uses a single antique brass me-long discovered by his 
paternal uncle many decades ago in the sands of Ma-pham g.yu-mtsho. It is 
thought to have fallen from the sky. He employs his me-long in the usual way, 
as an assembly point for the deities of the trance. ... For the trance, he wears a 
mantle, apron and rigs-Inga ornamented with the five rGyal-ba rigs-Inga. Above 
the central diadem of the rigs-Inga there is a lammergeier plume, which is said 
to have a therapeutic function for the entire ceremony and its participants. It is 
thought to emanate healing rays of light. Lha-klu also observes that the plume 
symbolizes that after death the great spirit-mediums will reside in the palaces 
of the mountain gods. The eyes on the snyan-gshog (rainbow flaps) of Lha-klu’s 
headdress represent the eyes of the gza’ (planetary gods) who destroy harming 
forces and demons, and help cure patients. (Bellezza 2005, 108-9) 


This passage, rich in ethnographic detail, provides us with a series of shared 
tropes between spirit-mediumship and Togal, such as the descent of precious 
substances from the sky, the centrality of the mirror during the visionary journey, 
the emanation of healing rays of light, and so forth. The passage also shows that 
the primacy of the heavens is directly associated with another key attribute of Lha 
klu’s costume, namely his rainbow-colored headdress, likely the most important 
element of his entire attire.” Although the headgear’s nomenclature points to a 
certain degree of buddhicization as the “five families” (rigs Inga) represents a direct 
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reference to the five Buddha families (rgyal ba rigs Inga) of tantric Buddhism, the 
headdress takes on a fundamentally indigenous function. It serves as a conduit 
allowing the shaman and the spirits associated with him to move in between the 
realms of the sky and the earth. As the deities descend from the sky-world to enter 
into the realm of humans, they usually first land on the head of the shaman by 
holding onto his headgear.” The head, as the highest point of the human body, has 
long been associated with vitality and its descent from the sky-world. Dunhuang 
manuscripts suggest that the belief in the direct link between the sky and the head 
was likely a feature of the earliest Tibetan religion (Stein 1990, 204). As a matter of 
fact, we have seen suggestions that the emperors’ sky-cord was attached to the top 
of their heads. Similarly, throughout the wider Tibetosphere, the uppermost parts 
of the human body—the head, shoulders, and armpits—are the abodes of the “five 
protective spirits” (g0 ba'i Iha).” 

Furthermore, the feathers attached to the shaman’s headdress carry the peculiar 
name “birdhorns” (bya ru). They fulfil a crucial role in shamanic practices— 
particularly for the safeguarding of the mobile vitality principle—and their main 
function is to host the auxiliary beings, which protect the shamans during their 
rites.” Like the mirrors, the birdhorns extend deeply into the material culture of 
imperial Tibet as they represent a key attribute of the early Tibetan royalty. The 
term does not appear frequently in religious texts.” However, Bon sources offer 
extensive lists of the so-called bya ru can kings.” While Martin rightly notes that 
“royal ornaments are traditionally used in the portrayal of Bodhisattvas and other 
Buddhist lha” (Martin 2005, 132), and Vitali dedicates his inquiry into the bya ru 
by looking at the “ancient kings of the Indo-Iranic borderlands,” showing “that 
various monarchs had zoomorphic crowns” (Vitali 2008, 389), it is possible that 
these references to horns rising into the sky form part of the wider Eurasian cult 
of heavenly vitality. Put differently, just like the spherical shape of the human head 
adorned by vertically rising feathers, the headdress represents the blending of two 
distinct cults of vitality, namely a spherical one that is likely of Indo-Iranian origin 
and a vertical one stemming from the Eurasian steppes (Martynov 1988, 17). 

It is in this larger cultural substratum that we find numerous depictions of 
antlered figures in rock art of prehistoric times, with many of them having been 
interpreted as individuals wearing an animal headdress (Mykhailova and Garfinkel 
2018, 5). Furthermore, the idea that horns can serve as a flying instrument of the 
shaman is widespread throughout the Himalayas as well as Siberia.” The turban’s 
capacity to transport the shaman to the realm of the gods is also related to its 
material. Most prominently described as a “white turban” (thod dkar), they are 
traditionally crafted from wool.* Of course, wool is also linked to another core 
trait of the early Tibetan mythology, namely sheep. Based on the previously cited 
death rite contained in PT 1194, we know that sheep have long been depicted as 
psychopomp animals, as a sort of guide that leads a person's soul back to his home 
in the sky. Huber therefore concludes that “the psychopomp sheep and the flying 
sheep representing ‘soul travel’ are symbolically equivalent to the woolen turban 
that the bon shaman wears to engage in the same activity when undertaking a 
verbal ritual journey to the sky. Both shaman and sheep are also g.yang bearing 
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because they are associated with the source of life in the sky world” (2020, vol. 
I: 186). 

Ultimately, it is likely that the Dzogchen system and the shamanic tradition 
complex are nourished by the same pre-Buddhist substratum, which might have 
once extended throughout a vast area of Eurasia. However, over time they clearly 
drifted apart. The transcendent-salvific objectives of the Dzogchen yogi are quite 
different from the worldly pragmatic goals, such as healing sicknesses, addressed 
by the shaman. But the Skullward Leap meditators do not usually wear a headdress 
during their practice. In this sense, one of the most effective ways to conceptualize 
this gradual rift between the shamanism and Dzogchen might be by speaking of 
an externalization versus an internalization of the quest for vitality. Indeed, while 
shamanic traditions maintained quite overt references to the quest for vitality and 
the activity of hunting as an endeavor involving an exchange and engagement 
with animal spirits—epitomized in the wearing of a headdress that imitates the 
appearance of sky-faring animals—the Dzogchen traditions rootedness in this 
cultural matrix has been largely internalized.” Consider, for instance, the subtle 
body’s emphasis on the skull, the so-called Conch Shell House or White Conch 
Shell House. Just as the “skull” (thod pa) is the residence of the fifty-eight wrathful 
deities that the meditator encounter during his visionary journey, the shaman’s 
turban (thod, lha thod, or thod dkar) is considered to be the seat of the deities, 
allowing him to move in between the earthly realm of humans and the heavenly 
home of the gods.” Thus, although the yogis themselves do not wear headgear 
akin to that of the shaman, the subtle body system maintains the logic of verticality 
and the primacy of the uppermost part of our human bodies. Similar processes of 
interiorization appear to be at work in other elements of the headgear. Not only 
is the shamanic identification of the feathers as horns reminiscent of the most 
striking details of the subtle anatomy of the yogis, namely the description of the 
luminous channels leading to their eyes as “horns of the ba men buffalo,” but this 
shared emphasis on horns could be grounded in the pre-Buddhist cosmological 
myths of the sky-dwelling deer with “crystal antlers” (shel ru).** This process of 
interiorization is also apparent in another trait of the Dzogchen body, namely the 
so-called white silk thread channel, which represents a vitality that moves along a 
vertical axis throughout the practitioner’s body, from the heart to the eyes, from 
where it then projects—like a lasso—into the sky. 


The Indigenous Tibetan Practice of Transference 


So far, the evidence for continuities and ruptures between Dzogchen and 
shamanism has dealt with the roles of the main protagonists, the material culture 
underlying their interventions in the social realm, as well as the increasing 
interiorization of the quest for vitality in the Great Perfection. The final part of 
this chapter is dedicated to what is likely the most intriguing parallel between 
these two religious traditions, namely the vertical journey toward the sky-world. 
Let us look at a classical example of the cult of the gods of the phenomenal world 
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studied by Huber. During his “verbal ritual journey” as part of the Aheylha 
Festival of Changmadung, the shaman takes on the identity of the Priest-God 
White Turban (gshen lha thod dkar) by “meditating” or “visualizing” (bsgom) his 
odyssey through the various stages of the itinerary toward the sky.™ Being “seated 
still and silent in the corner of the room at his small altar,’ the shaman’s “vision” 
consists of “a ritual journey through the local landscape and eventually up to the 
sky world” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 399). The story then continues to list the names of 
the thirteen gods of the phenomenal world that the Bön po encounters once he 
reaches the thirteenth level of the sky. As we have seen, this idea of the ascent to 
the realm of the sky has a long-standing tradition in Tibet.” Showing the Way to 
the Deer with Antlers, an eleventh-century manuscript discovered in the Gathang 
Bumba stupa,” tells the story of a deer that travels to his homeland in the 
thirteenth level of the sky-world, where it returns to his parents and his brother.** 
The deer is also the protagonist in another Bonpo text, namely Remedying the 
Lords of the Soil and Subjugating the Evil Forces of Creation through the Ground of 
Vitality. Here, the cosmological prelude moves into a situation where the world 
of humans is disturbed by demonic activity, requiring them to perform a ransom 
offering consisting in a deer with precious antlers that is to be hunted. After the 
priest engages in his dialogue with the deer, trying to persuade it to come with 
him, the animal is led through a rather detailed list of thirteen levels of the sky- 
realm until it reaches the highest point and is ultimately accepted as a ransom 
offering (488-95). 

While this vertical ascent, sometimes described as “soul-flight,” has been seen 
as a defining trait of shamanic practice at least since the work of Mircea Eliade 
(Eliade 1964),*° it is rarely considered in connection with Buddhist meditation. 
Eliade himself notes that many of the archaic pre-Buddhist beliefs and practices 
were incorporated into Tantric Buddhism and then changed in the process and 
emphasizes that since Buddhist meditation puts an emphasis on “embodiment, 
its philosophy rejects the reality of the soul and techniques of ecstatic soul-flight 
(Eliade 1964, 436-41, 506-7). However, such a strict separation between shamanic 
techniques and Dzogchen meditation is problematic, not only because they likely 
emerged out of the same mythical-historical context but also because they have 
much in common in terms of their motifs, vocabulary, symbolisms, and even 
their overall functioning. While it might be a coincidence that one of the thirteen 
deities that the shaman/Priest-God White Turban encounters is called “Sky 
Embryo” (nam mkha’i snying po), thus carrying the precise same name as one of 
the children in the Dzogchen myths of the quest for vitality studied in Chapter 3,“ 
it is incontrovertible that the vertical propulsion from the realm of the earth to 
the realm of the sky is operative in Skullward Leap meditation. We have already 
discussed how this verticality is encapsulated in the first half of the practice’s name 
as the syllable thod (or thod pa) stands not only literally for the “skull? but also 
carries within the direct associations with the turban (thod dkar), as well as the 
sheep and deer animal spirits that enable for the ascent to the realm of the sky. 
The chanted ritual journeys of the shamans might also assist us in unearthing the 
original meaning of the second syllable of the expression thod rgal. The chants that 
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accompany the shaman’s soul-journeys into the realm of the sky make frequent 
use of the term “to leap” (rgal). More specifically, they use this particular term to 
account for how the ritualist’s vertical itinerary leads along a cosmic axis through 
a series of specific topographical level that he has “to pass” or to “step over” one 
by one. In the Methods of Subduing Crisis-Spirits, for instance, we read about nine 
such levels that are frequently identified with “doors” or “thresholds,” carrying 
idiosyncratic names such as the “bamboo door of the sheep” (33). I consider it to 
be quite plausible that Skullward Leap reproduces this upward vertical journey of 
the shamanic practitioner. While it lost some of the details regarding the journey, 
such as the individual levels and the various particularities with each topography 
(doors, wood, animals, etc.), the idea of the departure point of the skull as the 
uppermost part of the body, as well as the process of “leaping” upward from there 
toward the sky were maintained in the Buddhist practice. Just as The Methods of 
Subduing Crisis-Spirits instructs the shaman to “step (rgal) upwards over the first 
doorsill and depart” (33-4),” the Dzogchen yogi is instructed to mobilize the 
latent vital energy within his heart, make it rise through body, and, once it reaches 
the skull, project it out through the eyes to leap upward into the sky where it is 
perceived in the form of luminous visions. 

The term to “depart” (gshegs), which appears together with the notion of 
“leaping” (rgal), reinforces this idea of an ascent to the sky-world. As Nathan Hill 
has shown, in The Old Tibetan Annals, this particular verb is utilized exclusively 
for describing the death of emperors in the standardized expression “went to the 
sky” (dgung du gshegs), whereas other verbs are used for describing the deaths of 
ordinary persons (Hill 2008).* It is plausible that this indigenous beliefin the return 
to the ancestors withstood the test of time to become inscribed in the fundamental 
goal of the Tégal practice. In fact, the upward journey into the realm of the sky 
gained a much more significant meaning in the Dzogchen tradition, where the 
practice of Skullward Leap became associated with the reaching of enlightenment 
before the moment of death. In the case of the most accomplished practitioners, 
so it is said, the practice culminates in a dissolution of the physical body as the 
practitioners achieve the “Rainbow Body of the Great Transferance” (jæ lus ‘pho 
ba chen po). Longchenpa describes this final moment as follows: “When [in the 
practice] of Tégal, the atoms dissolve, through the radiance of light, there will 
be mastery over birth and entrance and the ability to arise (bzhengs) again in the 
transference body (‘pho ba’i skur)” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 429.4). 
In another passage, he elaborates as follows: 


The manner of arising as the transference body (‘pho ba'i skur bzhengs lugs) 
is that, when the visions gradually become exhausted, occasionally the five 
fingers of the hands will vividly appear in the midst of light. By focusing on 
that, those visions will transform into the appearances of the six classes, like a 
moon in water or a dream, and even the body will look to be like the moon's 
reflection in water—self-appearing as utterly unimpeded. Others will only 
be able to see the [practitioner’s] previous body. (The Treasury of Words and 
Meanings, 401.2)* 
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The practice of the transference of consciousness at the time of death is 
widespread among all tantric schools and generally attributed to Indian sources 
as these techniques are described both in Hindu and Buddhist tantras of Sanskrit 
provenance. This being said, while transference has become a widespread 
phenomenon in Tibetan Buddhism, with most schools accepting it as part of their 
practical repertoire in post-imperial times, scholarship has also commented on 
the fact that there are “allegedly earlier references to a unique Dzogchen procedure 
that leads the superior practitioner to bypass the process of dying and realize the 
‘Rainbow Body of the Great Transfer’” (Halkias 2019, 76).* It is quite possible that 
this type of transcendence emerged not out of the Indian sources regarding such 
practices, but rather out of the indigenous Tibetan cult of the quest for vitality and 
the sky-deer. There even exists a further subtle linguistic hint that this association 
with non-Buddhist beliefs and practices could persist until today. In fact, the term 
“to rise” or “to manifest” (bzhengs), which—as the examples cited above show— 
is Longchenpa’s preferred way of expressing the arising of the rainbow body, is 
pervasive throughout contemporary Tibetan shamanism (Huber 2020, vol. 
I: 150, 154, 246, 261, 338, 368, 483; vol. II: 13-19). Indeed, the word bzhengs is so 
intimately associated with pre-Buddhist soul-journeys that Huber even declares 
it to be “one of the most important and frequent verbs occurring in Srid-paii lha 
rites” (368)."” The shamanic “soul-flight” is a fundamentally “aerial activity” during 
which the shaman takes on the identity of a “soaring bird looking out over the 
surroundings.” Akin to the Dzogchen case, the idea of this bird’s eye perspective 
during the soul-flight “appears directly derived from, or related to, very old pre- 
and early post-11th century Tibetan cosmographic images of the multi-levelled 
sky world in ritual antecedent narratives” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 261). 

The term plays a strikingly analogous function in the Great Perfection 
tradition. Nourished by the same indigenous infatuation with the vertical ascent 
to the sky-world, Dzogchen relies on the exact same word in other aspects of its 
contemplative system. Consider, for instance, a powerful passage in The Pearl 
Necklace Tantra, where the moment of cosmogony, the birth of the universe, is 
described as followes: “Phenomenal existence rising (bzhengs) from the ground, 
how lofty in height! Effortless self-liberation, how vast in its extent! A great 
primordial beginning, how wise in its domain!” (470.2). The myth that tells us of 
the “rise” of phenomenal existence from within the ground should be understood 
as an antecedent tale for Skullward Leap as the yogi stares into the sky as if he 
were soaring above the ground. As Germano puts it, the rise of these phenomena 
from the ground is not only “used in discussing contemplative practice,’ but 
also itself “imaged as a display of light viewed by a nameless viewer standing on 
a cliff (the ‘ground’), with original purity the cloudless sky above him/her, the 
Bodies of Enjoyment in the sky in front on the horizon and so on down to the six 
impure worlds stretching across the plains below” (Germano 1992, 372). While 
the evidence available to us does not allow for a final verdict on this matter, the 
vertical trajectory of Skullward Leap practice, as well as more concrete linguistic 
associations with ancient Tibetan notions like “leaping” (rgal), “departing” 
(gshegs), or “rising” (bzhengs) suggest that the indigenous Skullward Leap practice 
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provided an alternative model for the transference of consciousness to the one 
imported from South Asia. 

This chapter has gathered significant evidence to show that Togal meditation 
and shamanic soul-flights, two seemingly far removed religious phenomena, share 
an impressive amount of traits. Some of the most prominent features include: the 
personal meeting between a guiding figure and an aspirant (who is either a patient 
ora disciple), the manipulation of similar paraphernalia (such as mirrors, crystals, 
or feathers) involving a “play” (rol pa) that is both metaphorical and performative 
in nature, similar visionary phenomenologies (specifically, the vertical upward 
movement that allows for a more expansive view), and analogous anatomical 
depictions (both of which are centered on rays of light leaving and penetrating the 
subtle body). This being said, we cannot overlook that any direct identification of 
these two traditions would be simplistic and unrealistic. Concretely, there is little 
doubt that the contemporary manifestations of shamanism and Dzogchen display 
more differences than similarities. While the interiorization already offered one 
dimension where the buddhization of the Great Perfection led to an innovation 
over the indigenous system, this final part of the book discusses what is likely the 
tradition’s most important rupture from the shamanic system, namely the absence 
of the descent to the earthly world of humans after the yogi’s successful mission in 
the ethereal realm. 

Indeed, if the ideal type of the Dzogchen yogi reaches a state of enlightenment 
during the practice of Tögal that culminates in the dissolution of his body into 
light, the shaman does not just float off into the sky. On the contrary, his journey 
is not a one-way street but rather a dialectical process that leads in both directions 
along the vertical axis connecting the realms of the earth and the sky. Let us look 
at the second part of the verbal ritual journey during the Aheylha Festival of 
Changmadung, where the shaman travels upward in the identity of the Priest-God 
White Turban. After “passing” over the thresholds of the eight earlier levels of the 
sky-world, the shaman finally “leaps” into the supreme level and addresses the 
deities living there as follows: 


Now, in our human world there is no lha. Grant us your coming as the diligent 
lha! In our human world, there is no g.yang. Come to bestow g.yang! Our food 
lacks nourishment. Come to give us nourishing food! Our clothing lacks warmth. 
Come to give us warmth! Our bodies are lacklustre. Come to give us lustre! Our 
arrows lack [rear] notches. Come to give them notches! Our [bamboo] bows 
lack nodes [for strength]. Come to give them nodes. Our knives are not sharp. 
Come to give them sharpness! (Huber 2020, vol. I: 402) 


Rising up to the realm of the sky and inviting the ancestral gods to descend to 
earth, the shaman’s journey consists of a two-way vertical movement, where 
the descent of the gods is the key moment in the ritual procedure as it brings 
about the revitalization of the realm of humans. Beliefs about the sky-journey’s 
harmony between anabasis and katabasis, that is the upward ascent and the 
downward descent, likely form part of the pre-Buddhist Tibetan world as we find 
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this proposition already in early Dunhuang manuscripts.” Dotson, in his study of 
PT 1285, has shown that ancient Tibet rituals performed by gshen and bön priests 
followed specific territories that can be plotted along a vertical axis that moves 
both ways: an upward movement from East to West, upstream along the Tsanpo 
River, associated with recovering something, on the one hand; and a downstream 
movement from West to East, intended to abandon something (Dotson 2008, 56). 
We find a similar reciprocity between the worlds of the heavens and the earth 
in another ancient Bönpo text, namely The Extensive Elimination and Offering 
Rites for the Gods of the Four Groups of Little Humans. Here, we read not only 
the antecedent narratives involving the birth of humans from eggs and the 
original descent of the gods from the sky, but we also encounter a detailed guided 
enticement journey during which the shaman sends his animal-assistants up to 
the heavenly realm to supplicate the gods to descend to earth. Among the shamans 
of today, such mythical antecedent tales are still foundational in ceremonies 
surrounding liminal moments of human existence, such as marriage (Karmay 
1998c, 150-2, 252, 418), and death (Huber 2020, vol. II: 22). Tibetans still rely on 
threads, strings, or ribbons—ritual paraphernalia made from silk in order to invite 
the descent of fortune and good luck.*! 

As we are looking for the reason for this discrepancy between the dialectical 
journey of the shaman and the linear mission of the Dzogchen yogi, it might 
be useful to briefly return to Longchenpa’s role as the systematizer of the Great 
Perfection as a Buddhist tradition. More specifically, his discussion of the arising of 
the rainbow body and the dissolution of the yogi’s physical substratum reproduces 
certain patters of his thinking that offer us an overture to further expand on his 
role within the buddhicization of the tradition. As in other examples, Longchenpa’s 
defense of Buddhism over and against the pre-Buddhist heritage that so deeply 
saturates his tradition is rather paradoxical in nature. Just as the discussion of the 
term phul thag leads him to oppose the idea of a teleportation into sky during 
Skullward Leap and buttress his Buddhist position with the invocation of an “old 
local term,’ his defense of the Buddhist conception of transference relies on a 
profoundly indigenous notion, namely the idea that yogis can leap vertically into 
the realm of the sky. At the same time, however, he leaves the practice bereft of 
what is certainly the most essential aspect of the shamanic journey to the sky, 
namely the transmission of “productive, fertilising life power g.yang and the life 
force srog” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 47). 

Dzogchen’s schism from the indigenous Tibetan substratum is radical. The 
arising of the rainbow body of the great transference, the final dissolution of the 
physical body upon the completion of the yogi’s visionary journey, allowed the 
Great Perfection to become fully Buddhist. However, the break with certain core 
beliefs of ancient Tibet, particuarly the multiplicity of the mobile vitality principle 
and the dialectics of the upward and downward movements of life-sustaining 
energy, came at a costly price. Although necessary for the conversion of the 
tradition to Buddhism, it ultimately robbed Skullward Leap of its fundamental 
logic. The pre-Buddhist journey is premised on a continuous circulation of 
vitality in between the earthly realm of humans and the heavenly world of the 
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gods. Unlike the Buddhist understanding of nirvana, which Longchenpa insists 
is a permanent state of liberation, the indigenous ascent to the world of the gods 
is never permanent but marked by an eventual return into the world of humans 
that revitalizes our realm with divine energy. I leave up to others to debate what 
this loss of the oscillation between ascent and descent, as well as the linearity of 
the religious endeavor more generally meant for the Great Perfection tradition, in 
particular, and Tibetan Buddhism, more generally. 


CONCLUSION: MEDITATION AND THE 
ADVENTURE OF LIFE 


Although this study opened with a scene of a meditating yogi gazing into the open 
blue sky while sitting quietly on a serene mountainside in Tibet, our exploration 
of the Dzogchen contemplative system led us across a variegated terrain that was 
carved over the course of many centuries by the powerful currents of vitality. The 
ancient pre-Buddhist cosmology of Tibet could have very well emerged out of a 
larger Eurasian substratum premised on the descent of divine vitality from the 
celestial world and the worship of “vitality sheep” (g.yang mo lug) and “deer” (sha 
ba, ri dwags)—animal spirits that have the unique capacity to migrate between the 
realms of the sky and the earth. With the rise and fall of the Tibetan empire and 
the waves of Buddhist teachings flooding the Tibetan plateau, the model of vertical 
vitality was increasingly challenged by alternative conceptions of life-sustaining 
energy, primarily the spherical model encapsulated in the ground of the treasure 
tradition, or the tantric model incarnated in the enlightened energies coursing 
through the yogis’ subtle anatomy. 

Nonetheless, the Dzogchen contemplative system configured in The Seventeen 
Tantras in the tenth century remained profoundly nourished by the pre-Buddhist 
quest for vitality and the vertical movement of animalistic energies: Our story 
started with the mythical accounts of cosmogony of the little children and young 
princes on the hunt for vitality in the form of precious substances like “conch shell” 
or “crystal antlers;” it then proceeded to recount the appearance of the luminous 
apparitions of “linked sheep,” which are to be domesticated during the four visions 
or the practice of mimicking a wounded deer by running into a place of isolation; 
and it culminated in the embodiment of the quest for vital energies in the form of 
luminous palaces and vertically aligned conduits designated as “deer-lamp of the 
tsitta “white silk threads, “crystal tubes,” or “far-reaching lassos.” 

Although the philosophical articulation of the major Buddhist schools and 
the systematization of the Great Perfection by Longchenpa during the scholastic 
period curbed the thrust of the indigenous ethos of vitality—putting an end to 
the spiritual journeys into other worlds and disrupting the dialectical movement 
in between heaven and earth—contemporary masters still gaze into the sky, 
perceive flickering lights as chained sheep emerging out of silken channels before 
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corralling them into fence-like structures, and rely on crystals, feathers, or mirrors 
as precious substances for contemplative purposes. 

I thus reassert the claim I made in the introduction: the present study 
represents a watershed moment in the reception history of Dzogchen Buddhism. 
It not only compiles a large collection of seemingly non-Buddhist motifs, but 
also makes a compelling argument that the morphology and function of the 
Great Perfection contemplative system was originally modeled according to 
indigenous priorities, particularly the cult of the sky-deer and the quest for 
vitality that was widespread throughout Eurasia long before the introduction 
of Buddhism to Tibet. Even if not all of my claims will withstand the test of 
time and some of my arguments will have to be corrected or overthrown, it 
is my genuine hope that the shift from an focus on the ethos of freedom— 
epitomized in the image of the cloudless sky on top of the world—toward the 
many puzzling dimensions of the contemplative system of Dzogchen, brings 
fresh energy into scholarship on this fascinating religious tradition. In other 
words, regardless of whether my explanation for the complexity, the richness, 
and the idiosyncrasy of Dzogchen is correct or not, it is incontrovertible that 
these dimensions deserve more attention in the years to come.! 

The consequences of this work for the wider discipline of Tibetan studies are 
hard to predict. I believe, however, that today’s scholarship on Tibet benefits from 
interdisciplinary projects such as this one as they allow us to gain an increased 
appreciation for just how deeply religious traditions are entangled. While the 
presence of non-Buddhist elements has been studied in Bonpo or shamanic 
currents in the wider Tibetosphere, this approach implicitly reproduces a long- 
standing Tibetan custom where a catch-all “alterity” serves as a foil to protect 
seemingly Buddhist teachings from critical scrutiny. I believe that the recurring 
debate surrounding simultaneist versus gradualist forms of enlightenment, 
emphasized in the third part of this study, serves as an illustrative example of how 
apparently intra-Buddhist controversies might hide much more fundamental 
questions regarding religious worldviews. Finally, I also hope that the partial 
reconstruction of the vertical quest for vitality as a central organizing principle 
of the indigenous substratum might animate scholars of other Tibetan Buddhist 
schools to embark on their own hunt for (dis-)continuities with this fascinating 
universe, whether they be thematic, structural, or functional in nature. 

Despite the exhilarating itineraries afforded by the geographical richness of 
the indigenous Tibetan landscape, the cloudless blue sky has come to monopolize 
contemporary debates surrounding Dzogchen meditation. The rise of the 
ethos of freedom, while impacted by our own culture’s priorities and the rise 
of Buddhist modernism, can now also be located on the historical trajectory of 
the Great Perfection tradition. In many ways, it is a by-product of the increasing 
buddhicization of Skullward Leap, particularly under the leadership and 
penmanship of Longchenpa. By submitting Dzogchen to a linear path directed 
toward the single goal of enlightenment, the great scholar-yogi flattened the 
variegated topography of the indigenous quests for vitality. He turned a ceaseless 
process of facing and overcoming moments of crisis into a one-way journey from 
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samsara to nirvana, a linear path of liberation that culminates in the dissolution of 
the physical body and the transformation into a rainbow body. 

As the Great Perfection fully embraced this ethos of freedom, it is no wonder 
that it became increasingly popular among Western practitioners.” Meditation, in 
fact, has become a spectacularly popular phenomenon in our times. Mindfulness 
meditation, in particular, is now practiced by all strata of society and applied 
in many different settings that range anywhere from schools and hospitals to 
prisons and board rooms. Talking to friends and family, teaching in classrooms 
across the world, or browsing through the self-help sections on Amazon, it has 
frequently surprised me that meditation is not only on everybody’s mind, but that 
it is described as a rather simple practice. It involves sitting with a straight back 
and closed eyes while focusing one’s attention on an object—such as the natural 
movement of one’s breath and the rising and falling of one’s belly in the process. 
In this way, mindfulness invites the meditators to disattend from their ordinary 
discursive thoughts, resulting in a more present and calm state of mind that allows 
them to see things as they really are. 

Amid this enthusiasm, it is quite easy to forget that this seeming familiarity 
with meditation is hiding a surprising fact, namely that our culture's appreciation 
of contemplative practices in loco is rather superficial. In concluding this book, 
I propose a brief imaginatory exercise during which we envision how a practice 
like Skullward Leap, in its indigenous origination as part of the quest for vitality, 
could enrich our contemporary understanding of meditation. Far removed from 
the open blue sky and the ethos of freedom, the indigenous conception of Tégal is 
rich in narratives, which open with a moment of crisis, before following the lives of 
mythical figures—such as hunters and shamans, witches and princes, or deer and 
sheep—through their adventurous exploits in search for a remedy. Although the 
cultural context seems far removed from the world that we live in, the spectacle 
of Skullward Leap is eminently familiar to all of us because it is the drama of life 
itself. Meditation is about living life and facing the challenges it throws at us; it 
requires us to take responsibility when things have gone wrong and to embark 
on an uncertain and dangerous journey of recovery; during such a quest, we 
not only venture outside our comfort zones by exploring new locations, but also 
adopt unfamiliar identities that allow us to enter into contact with other forms of 
being; the expedition is, furthermore, driven by an urgency reserved for eminently 
personal dramas, as if we were hunting for something that is absolutely necessary 
for our very existence; upon the conclusion of this exploit, carrying with us a 
precious new attribute that was acquired during the arduous journey, we return to 
our familiar place and role; although we return to a seemingly identical situation, 
we are better equipped to face the next crisis, which is likely fast approaching. 

I wonder whether such a model of meditation, premised on a courageous, 
committed, and intentional embarking on the adventure of life, would offer 
contemporary civilization new impulses to deal with the radical challenges 
we are facing. Put differently, I ponder whether sitting in our rooms, closing 
our eyes, watching our breaths, being in the present moment, and cultivating a 
nonjudgmental attitude is truly the most effective way to “manage” today’s stress. 
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What makes Skullward Leap relevant for our world is that it recognizes—and even 
actively embraces—the fundamental challenges of life. The truly liberating power 
of meditation, according to this model, stems from increasing our awareness 
of the various limitations that make up human existence: Present-centeredness 
requires us to be aware of our pasts and to envision our future, relaxation involves 
an appreciation of all our bodily energies, and a nonjudgmental attitude calls for 
an understanding of how our brains are inherently geared toward structure and 
meaning-making. More radically, Skullward Leap puts crisis, which frequently 
manifest on an ecological and cosmic scale, at the heart of practice and turns it 
into an opportunity for growth. Following the inherent human drive to create 
meaning out of ambiguity, it encourages us to make our lives count, to write 
own story with courage and curiosity, imagination and creativity, playfulness 
and excitement. Although the quest for vitality concludes where it first started, 
with the meditators returning to their home to await the next adventure that life 
throws at them, the circumstances are not quite the same. An open-ended process, 
meditation does not provide us with specific solutions for our problems, but rather 
helps us cultivate resilience as it guides us through a process of finding meaning 
in crisis and teaches us to adjust with flexibility to ever-changing circumstances. 


NOTES 
Introduction: Skullward Leap Meditation and the Quest for Vitality 


1 Togal, a word consisting of the Tibetan words rgal (“to leap over”) and thod (“above,’ 
“over, but also “head wrapper; “turban,” “skull”), has usually been translated 
as “Direct Transcendence” or “Leap-Over.” I consider these translations to be 
anachronistic inasmuch as they are basing themselves on a Buddhist reinterpretation 
of a practice that was originally shaped by indigenous Tibetan priorities. It is because 
of this association with pre-Buddhist culture that I propose a more literal translation 
as “Skullward Leap.’ For a more detailed analysis of my reasoning, see my comments 
later in the introduction. 

2 The Great Perfection, which is also known as “Utmost Yoga” (Skt. Atiyoga, Tib. shin 
tu rnal ’byor, gdod ma’ rnal ’byor), intentionally—as if trying to pierce the sky—styles 
itself as the pinnacle of Buddhist religion. On a side note, it might be important to 
address the issue of secrecy. I am, of course, well aware of the ethical issues involved 
in making public what Dzogchen masters wish to keep secret. However, as a historian 
of religion, I embrace a critical approach that combines insider and outsider stances 
(Geisshuesler 2021). Thus, although I am revealing certain hidden instructions 
regarding the Dzogchen contemplative system, I am not claiming to reveal the true 
nature of our minds—as most Dzogchen teachers would. To some extent this position 
is in line with the emic tradition’s understanding of secrecy. The term “secrecy,” 
indeed, has multiple meanings with the non-revelation of the teachings being only 
the most superficial layer. Equally important is the idea that most readers of these 
materials have no access to the teachings because of linguistic or psychological 
barriers that prevent them from grasping their true meaning. I hope that the study is 
of value not only to academic scholarship on Dzogchen, but also to practitioners. 

3 The Dzogchen tradition consists of a complex amalgamation of teachings, lineages, 
and orientations. Unless otherwise indicated, I use the terms Great Perfection (rdzogs 
chen) and Heart-Essence (snying thig) interchangeably in this study. This is not only a 
result of my focus on the latter, but also because the Heart-Essence tradition itself self- 
identifies as the Great Perfection, even if there are, in fact, many other variants. The 
most prominent method of separation is the division into three “series”: the “mind 
series” (sems sde), the “space series” (klong sde), and the “instruction series” (man 
ngag sde, lit. “secret oral instruction series”), which corresponds to the Heart-Essence 
tradition. For a discussion, see Geisshuesler (2020b). 

4 For more information on Bön and its relationship to Buddhism, particularly the 
Ancient School, see later comments in the introduction. 

5 Both the early scriptures and the later exegetes of Dzogchen offer extensive 
discussions on freedom, even going as far as distinguishing five different types of 
freedom: (1) natural freedom (rang grol), (2) primordial freedom (ye grol), (3) naked 
freedom (cer grol), (4) unbounded freedom (mtha grol), and (5) unique freedom (gcig 
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grol) (The Pearl Necklace Tantra, 465.5; The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, 178.6; The 
Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 1614.4). 

6 While the relationship between Skullward Leap and Breakthrough will be discussed 
in more detail in Chapter 8, it is useful to note that the tradition itself sometimes 
articulates the difference between them based how effortful they are. When compared 
to Breakthrough, Skullward Leap is described as “involving effort” (Germano 1992, 
124). From an etic perspective, however, even though the esoteric visionary method 
is more involved than the technique-free relaxation in the “nature of the mind? 
it is nonetheless grounded in the logic of the effortless expression of primordial 
freedom. This is particularly apparent in the repeated insistence—especially by later 
commentators like Longchenpa—that the lower tantric vehicles engage in practices 
that are unlike Skullward Leap because they are “effortful” (rtsol ba can) (Lobel 2018, 
191-5; Sur 2017, 31). By contrast, as Klein and Wangyal put it, “effortlessness ... is 
a crucial ontological and soteriological feature of Dzogchen” (Klein and Wangyal 
2006, 115). 

7 Fora discussion of Longchenpa’s life and work, as well as his crucial role in the 
systematization of the Dzogchen teachings, see Chapter 7. 

8 grol ni bkrol ba Ita bu ma yin pas/ Ita sgom gyis ’bad mi dgos/ grol zhes rang lugs su 
gnas pa las/ bcas bcos med pa'i don no/ de Itar yin pas lus ngag yid gsum rang lugs 
la lhod chags shing/ sems nyid rnal du phebs pa la grol zhes bya/ de yang gtan du de 
Itar gnas pas theg pa thun mong pa las ‘phags pao. For an alternative translation, see 
Higgins (2013, 220). 

9 It might even be more correct to speak of the “co-construction” of modern Buddhism. 
“The modernization of Buddhism,’ so McMahan put it, “has in no way been an 
exclusively western project or simply a representation of the eastern Other; many 
figures essential to this process have been Asian reformers educated in both western 
and Buddhist thought” (McMahan 2008, 6). 

10 As McMahan notes, “While meditation has always been considered necessary to 
achieving awakening, only a small minority of Buddhists practice it in any serious 
way. The vast majority of Asian Buddhists have practiced the dharma through ethics, 
ritual, and service to the sangha” (McMahan 2008, 183). 

11 The territory that we circumscribe as modernity is complex and the construction of 
Buddhism was fed by many different priorities. For my own analysis of modernity as 
a crisis that provided the ground for the academic discipline of religious studies, see 
Geisshuesler (2019a; 2021). 

12 Bodhi once described modern definitions of mindfulness meditation as so “vague and 
elastic that it serves almost as a cipher into which one can read virtually anything we 
want” (Bodhi 2011, 22). 

13 In this sense, the study is inspired by earlier research into the work of Ernesto de 
Martino (1908-1965), an Italian historian of religions, whose work was marked by a 
type of comparison that combined the pursuit of continuities across time and space 
with rigorous attention to historical change (Geisshuesler 2021). 

14 Although it is classed as Atiyoga, the highest of the three supreme forms of yoga, 
the Great Perfection’s texts are said to have grown out of the lower tantric vehicles, 
Anuyoga and, more specifically, Mahayoga. 

15 It is well known that the Great Perfection is marked by an advanced technical 
vocabulary, and it has been noted that many terms that were previously known in 
Buddhism became reformulated in unique ways (Rossi 1999, 38). 

16 Fora study of the very popular Mind Series texts, see Liljenberg (2012). 
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In my account of this underlying tension, I draw on Jean-Luc Achard’s account. Cf. 
Achard (2018, 231). 

For an overview of these sources and their recent discovery, see my comments later 
in the introduction as well as throughout. Since these texts were composed, stored, 
actively used, and discovered across a remarkably broad temporal and geographic 
range, I try to provide as much context about individual texts in the footnotes. 

It is important to note that we are talking here about a world of the sky that is its 
own separate—yet connected—realm. As a consequence, I translate the Zhangzhung 
terms mu/dmu/smu/rmu, as well as the old and modern Tibetan words nam/nam 

ka, and nam mkha’, by using various expressions like “sky,” “sky-world,” “heaven,” 
“heavenly world, “heavenly realm,’ and so forth. What is central, however, is that in 
the indigenous “cult of the sky” that we reconstruct here, the sky is understood to be 
a world inhabited by gods and other beings that is not only home to primordial life- 
sustaining energies, but that can also be periodically visited in order to reinvigorate 
the separate—but connected—world of human beings. 

This is the argument of Dmitry Ermakov in an article at Bon, Zhang Zhung and Early 
Tibet Conference at SOAS in 2011, titled “Bön as a Multifaceted Phenomenon: Looking 
beyond Tibet to the Cultural and Religious Traditions of Eurasia” 

If scholars have sometimes considered Bön as a form of plagiarism of Buddhism or 

a deviant form of the Ancient School, Karmay and Achard have found significant 
influences and borrowings in the opposite direction (Achard 1999, 215-39; Karmay 
2007, 220-3). This is particularly true if we look at Bön in its noninstitutionalized 
form, where it designates “the entire corpus of non-Buddhist religious traditions 

in Tibet (Bellezza 2011, 4). In this study, the primary meaning of Bön is that of an 
“ancient pre-Buddhist as well as later non-Buddhist religious beliefs and practices 

in Tibet” (Kvaerne 2013, 184-5). Another meaning of Bön, or “Eternal Bön” (g. 

yung drung bon) points to “an institutionalized religious sect” a sort of “fifth sect” of 
Buddhism, which has “its origins in the 10th and 11th centuries” and its relationship 
to Buddhism is still a topic of debate (Dotson 2008, 41). 

For a description of Skullward Leap in Bön, see Achard and Tapihritsa (2016). 

In light of such claims, it is likely no coincidence that two fundamental Buddhist 
teachers associated with the early Dzogchen scriptures bore names Zhangton Tashi 
Dorje (zhang ston bkra shis rdo rje, c. 1097-1167) and Zhang Nyima Bum (zhang 
nyi ma ‘bum, 1158-1213); this father-son duo might well point to their tradition’s 
profound association with this cultural realm. For more on treasuries and their role in 
the Ancient School and in Dzogchen, see Chapter 2. 

With Berounsky, we could therefore say that “the label indigenous might mean non- 
Buddhist, but it does not follow at the same time that it is indigenous in relation to 
something else” (Berounsky 2014, 58). 

See Martynov (1988) and Jacobson (2018). Mircea Eliade, one of the most important 
contributors to the scientific study of shamanism was likely influenced by materials 
from this corner of the world when he identified the sky myths across a wide range 
of religious traditions. For his overview of this archetypical journey of the spiritual 
adventurer to a supramundane world, see Eliade (1958, 99-111). 

It must be noted that the literature on the sky-deer is dominated by Russian 
scholarship and more Western engagement with these materials would be a great 
benefit for future scholars interested in this cult. For an excellent introduction in 
English, see Jacobson (2018). For an attempt to insert the Mongolian religious context 
within a wider Eurasian sky-deer cult, see Fitzhugh (2009). It is therefore no surprise 
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that some of the most concrete ventures into the Eurasian origins of the deer-cult in 
Tibet have been undertaken by Tibetologists familiar with this cultural context, such 
as Ermakov (2008) and Berounský (2015). The comparative research undertaken by 
Dmitry Ermakov has recently suggested that the idea that animals like deer or sheep 
have the ability to mediate between different dimensions of the universe, bestowing 
prosperity and good luck in the process, is likely a universal trait throughout various 
cultures of Eurasia from Palaeolithic until now (Ermakov 2008, 367-88). I agree with 
Berounský, who notes that 


it would be premature to conclude that the bulk of Tibetan rituals connected 
with the deer have their origin in Central Asia and more evidence is required? 
However, I also follow in his footsteps by providing much evidence in support of 
such a wider connection. Referring to the connection between deer and camels 
in the text he studies, he notes that this “strengthens the possibility that other 
elements found in the deer-rituals might also have been inspired by Central 
Asian traditions. (Berounský 2015, 14) 


Bruneau and Bellezza note that if deer account for 1 percent of zoomorphic images 
in Ladakh, they represent about 10 percent in Upper Tibet (Bruneau and Bellezza 
2013, 15). 

For a study, see Allen (1997). 

For literature, see Lalou (1952), Haarh (1969), Stein (1971), Bellezza (2013), and 
Huber (2020). 

See, for example, Heller (2018, 2022). 

The pervasiveness of deer as a source of life in the mythical-ritual complex of Tibetan 
religion was first pointed out by Anne-Marie Blondeau and Samten Gyaltsen Karmay 
in the late 1980s (Blondeau and Karmay 1988). Their article offers an analysis of a 
Bönpo text entitled Deer with Large Antlers (sha ba ru rgyas), which contains a myth 
about a deer that serves as a ransom offering. For more recent scholarly treatments, 
see Ramble (2015) and Berounský (2015). 

For an inspiring example of how comparative research that includes Siberian 
shamanism can provide new insight into Tibetan religion, see Oppitz (2013). 
Although the deer seems to be the ideal animal of this cult, in Tibet, the deer was 
frequently replaced by another zoomorphic character, namely the sheep, which 

was regarded as his substitute in the mythical-ritual context. See Chapter 1 for a 
discussion of this parallelization of deer and sheep; likely a more general trait of the 
deer-cult throughout Eurasia. 

These terms appear particularly in the Prajñāpāramitā (Ruegg 1989, 164-75). 

From studies by scholars like Stein, Bialek, and Blezer, we know that vocabulary 
belonging to the ancient Tibetan universe frequently received a new meaning as it 
found application in another religious context. Cf. Stein (1971), Bialek (2015, 2018), 
and Blezer (2011a). 

The Sanskrit terms avaskandha, viskanda, vyutkrānta, or vyatikrantaka, which 

have variously been proposed as the Indian equivalents of thod rgal (Stein 1987, 
51ff.; Germano 1992, 944), are generally used to indicate a religious phenomenon 
that allows practitioners to leap or skip over something, particularly steps in the 
meditative itinerary (Ruegg 1989, 164-75). 

Although Huber’s study does intend to offer some diachronic reflections on the 
development of the source of life, his understanding feels a bit more static than my 
analysis. 
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For some secondary literature on this type of text, see Stein (1971), Bellezza (2008), 
Cantwell and Mayer (2008), Karmay (2010), Berounský (2017), Dotson (2008, 

2013, 2022). 

These texts display a wide temporal range in terms of their redaction, ranging from 
the imperial period until out time. The imperial texts, which are usually indexed 

by the terms IOL (India Office Library) or PT (Pelliot Tibétain), represent the 

oldest textual records of Tibet and are therefore uniquely useful in reconstructing 
the indigenous Tibetan worldview. These texts have an adventurous history of 

their own. They were discovered in the early twentieth century but have originally 
been produced between the late fourth and early eleventh centuries, before having 
been sealed in Mogao Cave 17, also known as “Library Cave” (Chin. Cangjing 

dong IRRF) at Dunhuang in the eleventh century. The Tibetan empire ruled over 
Dunhuang from either the 750s or 760s, or787, until 848. See Horlemann (2021), 
Sorensen (2019), but even after the end of the political control of Tibet, “remained 

a Sino-Tibetan region [and] Tibetan remained one of the main languages in the 
region throughout the Guiyijun [(851-1036?] period” (Galambos 2020, 13). The 
area must have been a bustling center on the Silk Road with inhabitants of diverse 
ethnic background as the texts found—consisting of a variety of religious and 
secular documents—were written in Tibetan but also other languages like Chinese, 
Khotanese, Tangut, Sanskrit, Sogdian, Uyghur, and other languages (Takata 2000). 
‘They are now kept in the British Library and in the Bibliothèque nationale de France. 
Some texts referenced in this study are as follows: IOL Tib J 075, IOL J 734, IOL Tib J 
738, IOL Tib J 751, PT 126, PT 1038, PT 1047, PT 1051, PT 1052, PT 1060, PT 1194, 
PT 1285, PT 1286, PT 1287. 

This collection of texts forms part of this corpus are folkloric texts, most of which 

are associated with Tibetan Bon and contain mythical-ritual systems dealing with 
vitality and/or the deer-cult. Some of these texts are in private ownership by lamas 
spread throughout the wider Tibetosphere, including India, Nepal, or Bhutan (e.g. 
Extracting Vitality in Nine Sections and The Great Main Text of the Vitality Ritual of 
the Lord of the Vitality, which are both held by Lama Tshultrim of Lubrak in Mustang, 
or The Ultimate Vitality: The Celestial Head-Ornament and Extensive Elimination and 
Offering Rites for the Gods of the Four Groups of Little Humans, which are both located 
in a monastery in Dolanji, India). Other manuscripts have recently been discovered 
in the Gathang Bumba (dga’ thang bum pa) stupa in Southern Tibet and seem to be 
of ancient origin, possibly dating to the eleventh century (Showing the Way to the 
Deer with Antlers, Methods of Subduing Crisis-Spirits, published in 2007). In 2013, a 
manuscript held by a private collector in New York has been published for the first 
time (Deer Way-Stations). Finally, there are some texts that are part of the so-called 
New Collection of Bonpo Katen Texts, which were collected by Tempai Nyima in 
Lhasa in 1998 (Remedying the Lords of the Soil and Subjugating the Evil Forces of 
Creation through the Ground of Vitality, Inviting Vitality from the Four Directions, 
Remedying the Agitation of the Lords of the Soil). These texts are also of varying origin 
and provenance, some of which likely of ancient origin or, at the very least, influenced 
by older strata of indigenous Tibetan lore. Whenever possible, I will offer brief 
introductions to the origins of most of these texts when I first make reference to their 
content. 

Although Huber correctly warns that it is problematic to identify sources like Methods 
of Subduing Crisis-Spirits or Deer Way-Stations as Bonpo texts because we know 

very little about the communities in which they circulated in the eleventh century 
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(Huber 2020, vol. II: 71), I nonetheless describe them as such for the sake of my 
reconstruction about a widespread indigenous cult centered on the quest for life and 
the cult of the sky-deer. 

These texts play an important role, not only in Dzogchen, but also in the Ancient 
School more generally and are therefore frequently also called the Seventeen 
Tantras of the Ancients. The Seventeen Tantras, which eventually came to 
constitute part of the standard collections of Nyingma Tantras (The One Hundred 
Thousand Tantras of the Old School or rnying mai rgyud ‘bum), is sometimes 

also classified as eighteen or nineteen. The texts can be found in the edition of 
The Collected Tantras of the Ancients, such as The Mtshams-brag Manuscript of 
the Rhin ma rgyud *bum, vols. 11-12 (Thimphu, Bhutan: National Library, Royal 
Government of Bhutan, 1982) (abbreviation: TB). In my citations, however, I have 
relied on the separately published three-volume edition of these texts based on the 
Adzom Drukpa blocks: Ritin ma’i rgyud bcu bdun: Collected Nyingmapa Tantras 
of the Man nag sde Class of the A ti yo ga (Rdzogs chen), 3 vols. (New Delhi: Sanje 
Dorje, 1973). 

You will also find some references to The Heart-Essence of Vimalamitra (bi ma snying 
thig), which is part of a collection of texts by miscellaneous authors, known as The 
Heart-Essence in Four Parts (snying thig ya bzhi). I reference the eleven-volume 
edition published by Trulku Tsewang, Jamyang, and L. Tashi in New Delhi (1971), 
with The Heart-Essence of Vimalamitra spanning volumes 7-9. 

The Seventeen Tantras are a central part of The Heart-Essence of Vimalamitra. 
Tibetologists like David Germano and Christopher Hatchell hold that this entire 
corpus was likely composed by its Tibetan discoverer, Zhangt6n Tashi Dorje, 

who lived in the early twelfth century (Germano and Gyatso 2000, 244; Hatchell 
2014, 54). 

While some tantras make references to other texts in the collections, most of them 
seem to stand entirely on their own. They also vary greatly in style and content. While 
the texts are by no means interchangeable and further research into the specifics of 
their composition is warranted, this study treats The Seventeen Tantras nonetheless as 
a unified corpus as these scriptures are generally accepted as the oldest existing textual 
sources of the Nyingthig Great Perfection. 

His oeuvre consists of over 270 titles, including systematic treatises, polemical 
writings, and poems. Many of his texts were gathered in a series of collections, such 
as The Resting at Ease Trilogy (ngal gso skor gsum) and the Natural Freedom Trilogy 
(rang grol skor gsum), which offer introductions to Dzogchen; the Dispelling of 
Darkness Trilogy (mun sel skor gsum), which offer a commentary on the Guhyagarbha 
Tantra, or The Heart-Essence in Four Parts (snying thig ya bzhi), which consists of 
three of his own commentaries combined with their predecessors; The Heart-Essence 
of the Dakinis (mkh@ gro snying thig); and The Heart-Essence of Vimalamitra (bi ma 
snying thig). His most influential writings, however, are The Seven Treasuries, two 

of which will be at the heart of my discussion in the third part of this book. Indeed, 
in The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle (theg mchog mdzod) and The Treasury of 
Words and Meaning (tshig sdon mdzod), Longchenpa offers his most comprehensive 
interpretations of Dzogchen thought and practice. 

For Longchenpa’s Seven Treasuries, I relied on the six-volume mDzod bdun: The 
Famed Seven Treasuries of Vajrayana Buddhist Philosophy (Gangtok, Sikkim: Sherab 
Gyaltsen and Khyentse Labrang, 1983). 
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Chapter 1 


While my inquiry into the Tibetan roots of the tradition will go further than any 
previous study to date, I am not the first to note indigenous influences in the 
formation of Dzogchen. If I noted that Higgins singles out the radical transformation 
of the ancient Indian understanding of freedom as one of the marking characteristics 
of Tibetan Dzogchen, Karmay states that Dzogchen “seems to be the product of purely 
Tibetan speculation, formed out of various Buddhist and non-Buddhist elements 
when monastic discipline had totally broken down, while other religious practices had 
become wide-spread and the country itself was in a state of political chaos” (Karmay 
1998b, 98). 

It is important to note that the Nyingma school was not a homogenous and monolithic 
entity. As van Schaik put it, “although there was never a coherent Nyingma school as 
such, it became useful to refer to the lineages and scriptures that derived from the first 
period of transmission of Buddhism into Tibet with the term Nyingma” (2004b, 7). 
Note that Christopher Beckwith pointed out that we should translate the Tibetan term 
btsan po as “emperor” rather than “king” because the term implies that he is a ruler 
superior to all other, laying claim to the whole world (1987, 14-15). 

While Buddhism may have had fragmentary transmissions in Tibet since the time of 
king Lha Thothori Nyantsen (lha tho tho ri gnyan, fifth century) (Richardson 2003, 
159), it is only with Songtsen Gampo that we witness an expansion of Tibetan power 
through the unification of what was previously a series of kingdoms, the creation of 
the alphabet and the classical Tibetan language, and the systematic introduction of 
Buddhism to Tibet (Shakabpa 1967, 25). 

The second Dharma King, Trisong Detsen, pushed the conversion of Tibet forward, 
establishing what is commonly thought to be the earliest Buddhist monastery on the 
plateau, Samye (bsam yas). 

Ralpacen, referred to as the “son of god” in the Testament of Ba (Wangdu and 
Diemberger 2000, 17), was also a great supporter of Buddhism, inviting craftsmen 
from surrounding countries, promoting Buddhist literature and translation, building 
and restoring temples, and regulating donations for monks (Shakabpa 1967, 49-50; 
Yeshe De Project 1986, 296-7; Das 1970). Ralpacen died in 838 and while some 
accounts suggest that he might have accidentally slipped down a flight of stairs, it 

is likely that he was sick and possibly died as part of a larger feverish epidemic that 
struck the region around this time (Pelliot 1961, 133; Richardson 1981). 

For an overview, see Kolmaš (1967), Beckwith (1987), Vitali (1990, 17), and McKay 
(2003). 

Although this would require more research, I am wondering whether we could 

find the ultimate roots of these associations even earlier in the Buddhist tradition. 
Consider, for instance, that Upatissa’s Path of Freedom, where the idea of visionary 
imagery culminating in a state of bliss that is designated by the term “perfection” 
seems to be already present: “If the yogin develops the image (nimitta) and increases 
it at the nose-tip, between the eyebrows, on the forehead or establishes it in several 
places, he feels as if his head were filled with air. Through increasing in this way his 
whole body is charged with bliss. This is called perfection” (Upatissa 1977, 157-8). 
Interestingly, we can note that this model of perfectibilism is in line with the modern 
construction of Buddhism. As McMahan, in his discussion of meditation and 
modernity noted, “Buddhism gained entry into modern western culture in part 
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by being represented as a path of human development that accorded with western 
conceptions of the perfectibility of man through rational action, moral reflection, 
disengaged self-observation, and the attainment of control over the passions” 

(2008, 203). 

rdzogs chen theg pa’i nges tshig ni/ rig pa bya bral ngang la ye shes rdzogs pas rdzogs/ 
bsgom pa rtog med ngang la ye shes dri med rdzogs pas rdzogs/ spyod pa bcos med 
ngang la ye shes brdal ba rdzogs pas rdzogs/ Ita ba dgag bsgrub med med pa’i ngang la 
ye shes rtogs med rdzogs pas rdzogs/ ‘bras bu dmigs med ngang la ye shes nyi shu rtsa 
Inga rdzogs pas rdzogs. 

Throughout Dzogchen teachings, there exist many different versions of this myth 

of creation. I am drawing particularly from its earliest versions in The Seventeen 
Tantras as well as Longchenpa’ retelling in his Treasury of Words and Meanings. For 
secondary literature on this myth, see Achard (1999, 103-9), Bertrand (2011, 21-8), 
Arguillére (2007, 334-438), Kapstein (2000, 167-70), Germano (1992), Kongtrul 
(1995). 

The later chapters of this book will highlight several episodes of this long-standing 
idealization of Dzogchen under the aegis of perfection. 

The biographies of such early lineage holders can be found in the fourth volume of 
The Heart-Essence of Vimalamitra (bi ma snying thig). 

The mythical-historical description of the origins of the Dzogchen scriptures, 

of course, reaches further back in time. It narrates how the wisdom of the Great 
Perfection was transmitted through an unbroken lineage that started from Vajrapani 
to the obscure Garab Dorje (dga’ rab rdo rje, Skt. Vajraprahe), before moving through 
the hands of the no less enigmatic figures like Mafjusrimitra, Srisimha, Jhanasttra, to 
finally make it all the way to Tibet, where it arrived in the eighth century thanks to the 
Indian masters Vimalamitra and Padmasmbhava. 

See also Schwieger (2000). For another perspective on the intricate interwovenness of 
fiction and fact in early Tibetan writing, see Van der Kuijp (2013, 115). 

Norbu also addresses this ambiguous attitude of Tibetans toward their own heritage 
by noting that while the myths “are of inestimable value for acquiring knowledge of 
the most authentic ... part of the ancient Tibetan culture; they are frequently “being 
neglected and despised by the Tibetans themselves” (1995, 123). While Norbu warns 
that the “original wisdom of the Tibetans, which has imbued all the cultural and 
religious aspects of Tibet ... today runs the risk of sinking into oblivion” (1995, xviii), 
it must also be noted that things are not that simple. 

As Mark Aldenderfer and Zhang Yinong argue, “until the latter part of the twentieth 
century, there was no real sense of a Tibetan prehistory, and there was certainly no 
significant empirical basis upon to develop one” (2004, 2). Other two scholars have 
noted that it is challenging to determine the specifics of Tibetan culture during the 
pre-imperial period (Walter 2009a, xxiv; Von Fiirer-Haimendorf 1978). In general, 
the old data is secular, fragmentary, and ambiguous, while the later data is highly 
anachronistic and based on a reconstruction that highlights the importance of 
Buddhism for the development of Tibetan culture. 

gzhi la gnas pai rig pa ni/ ye shes dbyings na sku gsung rdzogs/ dper na rma bya’i sgo 
nga bzhin/ nang od ye shes gsal bar bstan/ lam la char bæi rig pa ni/ dper na ‘ja’ tshon 
Ita bur bstan/ mtha la skyol bæi rig pa ni/ dper na rma bya’ phru gu sgo nga nas/ brdol 
te don pa lta buo. 

For a classical example of the Bön myth of the origin of existence (srid pa'i grol phug), 
which introduces two cosmic eggs (srid pa'i sgong nga) “one luminous and the other 
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dark, which give rise, respectively, to the dimensions of being and non being, of light 
and of darkness,” see Norbu (1995, 165). According to Karmay, while “most of the 
sources ... agree that primeval man was born from an egg, ... there is no coherent 
systematization in the different sources in which it is cited [as] the number of eggs, 
their colour, shape and size, as well as the way in which they hatch are as varied as the 
texts” (Karmay 1998c, 248). 

More generally, the periodization of Tibetan history has always been expressed in 
Buddhist terms, with the two diffusions of Buddhist teachings in Tibet being the 
periods of greatest importance. As Cuevas put it, “the rather minimal division of 
time, marked only by the birth, decline, and rebirth of Buddhist teachings in Tibet, 
overemphasizes the significance of Buddhist doctrine, oversimplifies the socio- 
political factors causing change, and imposes restrictions on any historian who wishes 
to articulate a more far-sighted and deeply textured historical narrative of Tibet's past” 
(Cuevas 2013, 53). 

“The final creation of a central, imperial authority,” Walter recently noted, was 

“the result of the superimposition of a small outside group, with a leadership 
structure built around an inspirational warrior leader, the btsan-po, on a set of tribal 
aristocracies brought under his often unsteady central control” (2009a, 23). 

It appears that Stein borrowed this sentence from Sumpa Khenpo (sum pa mkhan 
po, 1709-1786), a Gelugpa master who used it in his Buddhist polemics against 
Bonpo opponents. As Kvaerne notes, Karmay pointed out that the same sentence also 
appears in the Blue Annals of Gö Lotsawa (gos lo tsa wa, 1392-1481). See Kvaerne 
(1980, 42-3). 

See, for instance, PT 1047, PT 1051, PT 1052, PT 1060. 

For information on Nampar Gyalwa see Kvaerne 1(995, 33-4). 

dang po g.yang bab dbyings nas bab/ yum chen ba ga'i klong nas bab/ dmu thag g.yang 
thag dgung du bres/ gnam gyi ju thag de la bya/ nam mkha Ita bu kun la khyab/ rgya 
che dpang mtho gting zab g.yang/ dgung nas ’phur te sa bon tsam/ sa ma dog la g.yang 
du dril. Translation by Berounsky (2014, 63). 

Ina Katen text titled Inviting Vitality from the Four Directions Phyogs, it is said that 
vitality descended through a ladder of the dmu, with each individual among the 
Tibetan people—here described as the black-headed people—receiving one portion 
of vitality (g.yang). In another ancient Tibetan manuscript of uncertain origins, 
titled The Ultimate Vitality: The Celestial Head-Ornament, we find mythological 
narratives that describe how this quintessential vitality descended from the sky. Phya 
is intimately associated with mu as both of them are old Tibetan terms that designate 
the “sky” and the beings residing there. 

yab gcig srid brag rtse mtho dang/ yum nis rid mtsho ‘phrul mo che/ de gnyis thugs 
kyis sprul ba las/ srid pai sgong nga brgyad du byung. For an alternative translation 
and more detailed elaborations of these eight eggs and the various fortunes that they 
summon, see Bellezza (2005, 327-8). The manuscript has been found and partially 
translated by Charles Ramble. Certain passages have also been translated by Toni 
Huber (2020) and Bellezza (2005, 327). 

Ramble explains that he found this text while “going through a private collection of 
manuscripts in Lubrak” (2015, 516). 

phya khu ye ma pham brtan/ 0 na phya gzhi g.yang gzhi gang nas rtsal/ phya rdzas 
g.yang rdzas gang nas rtsal/ kyai gnas snga bstod kyis dang po la/ zhes snga bskal pa'i 
thog ma la/ dang po ci yang ma srid par/ de la bag tsam brdul tsam srid/ de la zil tsam 
phra mo tsam srid/ de la rgya mtsho mer bar srid/ rgya mtsho de la sbu bar chags/ sbu 
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ha la ni sgong du adril/ rin chen sgong nga dgu ru srid/ dung sgong gsum dang gser sgong 
gsum/ Icags sgong gsum dang dgu ru srid/ dung sgong gnam du yal ha la/ de la lha dkar 
rten gsum srid/ gser sgong bar du chags pa la/ de la mi smra gshen gsum srid/ Icags 
sgong mthur du bah pa la/ de la dre sring byur gsum srid. For alternative translation, 
see Ramble (2015, 518). 

30 This figures name is spelled in a variety of different ways, such as yab lha sde drug, 
yab lha bdal drug, yab bla brdal drug, yab bla bdag drug, etc. I have decided to 
translate his name just as “Lord of Vitality,” since he is frequently identified as such in 
the texts. 

31 The myth is extremely widespread and appears in a series of texts, such as the rtsa 
rgyud nyi zer sdron ma, bsgrag pa rin chen gling drags (both twelfth century), the srid 
pa rgyud kyi kha byang, or The Chronicle of the Kings (both fourteenth century). 

32 This figure would deserve a more thorough study as he pops up both in many 
contemporary ritual texts throughout the Himalayan region, as well as old Tibetan 
manuscripts from Dunhuang, such as The Age of Decline. 

33 According to traditional accounts, the initial introduction of Buddhism to Tibet 
and the conversion of the old Tibetan kings to the new religion dawned in the sky 
(Bu-ston 1931, 183). In this narrative, we read that the first Buddhist scriptures 
appeared in Tibet when they mysteriously fell from the sky in a basket, which landed 
on the roof of the palace during the reign of King Lha Thotori Nyentsen (lha tho tho 
ri gnyan btsan) (Dudjom Rinpoche Jikdrel Yeshe Dorje 1991, 507). It has been noted 
that this fundamental Tibetan association of Buddhism with the sky might even be 
expressed in the Tibetan term for Buddha sangs rgyas. Although the etymology of 
this term points to the Buddha as someone that “clears away” (sangs) ignorance and 
“expands” (rgyas) the enlightened qualities, Geoffrey Samuel not only noted that 
sangs is related to the term used in the “central purificatory ritual of the Tibetan folk 
religion (sangs)” but that it also had “the general meaning of ‘sky’ or ‘heaven’” in Old 
Bön language (Samuel 1993, 611). 

34 As Dotson has shown, our understanding of these basic principles of Tibetan 
kingship, according to which the emperor is life-sustaining, linked to ancestral spirits 
living in the sky, and in charge of ruling over the heavenly and earthly territories, 
is the merit of a single towering figure in Tibetan studies, namely Giuseppe Tucci 
(Dotson 2011). 

35 In PT 1038, for instance, we find an account where the ancestor-god is said to descent 
from the thirteenth level of heaven (PT 1038, 12). A similar association is made in The 
Age of Decline, where we find a non-Buddhist narrative about “gods” (Iha) in the sky 
(gnam). 

36 We find this in the Old Tibetan Chronicle (PT 1287) and The Envoy of Phywa to Dmu 
(PT 126), as well as a twelfth-century Tibetan historiographical work known as A 
History of Buddhism and Its Development in Tibet in the Royal Dynastic Period (chos 
*byung me tog snying po sbrang rtsi'i bcud). As Hugh Richardson noted, “Although that 
myth is not found in surviving early manuscripts, that does not necessarily imply that 
it was not current in the early centuries” (1989, 6). 

37 Based on his analysis of The Envoys of Phywa to Dmu (PT 126), Stein suggests that 
“the country of the dmu ... seems to be situated in the sky, where the sun does neither 
rise nor set (which is to say somewhere, where it is always?)” (1959, 64). According to 
Hill, the idea of the descent of the kings from the realm of the sky is also prevalent in 
other Dunhuang texts, such as PT 1287, II. 62-63, PT 1286, II. 31-35, IOL Tib J 0751, 
1. Hazod notes that the mu indicates the “name of the heavenly bride-giver lineage 
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and at the same time of the place from where the progenitor king travelled to Earth” 
(2020, 297). Bellezza, finally, writes: “The dmu or mu are an ancient class of elemental 
beings with a semi-divine nature mentioned in at least one Tun-huang manuscript. ... 
However, dmu is also the Zhang zhung word for nam mkha’ (sky) with the meaning of 
a paradise or the universe” (Bellezza 1997, 69; Martin 2010, 164). 

In a famous antecedent tale from Dunhuang, titled “The Tale of the Separation of 
Horse and Kiang,’ the gods descend on horses (Dotson 2022). 

For instance, the Zhangzhung term mu, meaning as much as sky, maintains a stable 
meaning across several Tibeto- Burman languages. Cf. Stein (1959, 63-4), Coblin 
(1987), and Hill (2013). Elsewhere, Huber elaborates as follows: “The Tibetan words 
rmu (or dmu) and phya (or phywa) have close cognates in Qiang mú pia and mu bya 
meaning ‘sky’ and ‘sky deity, while in Naxi pictographic language the word mudn 

(or miin, now pronounced mee) means ‘sky’ or ‘heaven, and also refers to the ritual 
tree as an axis mundi linking earth with heaven which is the legendary sky cord’s 
analogue” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 67). Karmay, similarly, explains that the mu “are seen 
as the ancestors of man in various countries such as Khotan (Li), Nepal, or Iran 
(Tazig) and as the ancestors of animal” (Karmay 1998c, 252). Ermakov suggests that 
the old religion of the Buriat Mongolians and the Tibetans shared a focus on the sky 
and that they were “essentially the same religion in the very remote past” (Ermakov 
2008, 229). Dan Martin also indicated to me that the Nenets, a people living above the 
arctic circle in Russia, also venerate the sky and call it “num,” but pronounce it like the 
Tibetans as nam. Alexander Berzin proposes that pre-Buddhist Tibetan postulations 
are part of a larger Central Asian belief in a “cosmic force linking earth with the 
infinite sky,’ which Mongolians and Old Turkic people designated as qut (Berzin 2010, 
15). As Stein notes, qut designates meanings like “good omen, luck, grace,’ as well as 
“vital force, spirit, soul? both of which are contained in the term g.yang and the terms 
that we will see closely connected to it (phya, bla, srog, etc.) (1990, 194). Finally, a 
similar example can be found in tengrism, a religion that was widespread in Turco- 
Mongolic regions and originated in the Eurasian steppes. In this system, believers 
worship the sky deity Tengri and the shamanic practitioner is said to move in between 
the heavens and the earth on the back of a deer or a rainbow (Roux 1956; Kvaerne 
1980, 42). 

In The Age of Decline, for instance, we find another young man who is going into the 
wilderness to hunt animals. After unsuccessfully shooting arrows at three different 
stags, he finally wounds a deer that is specified to have antlers of conch. Although 
hurt, the deer manages to flee, and the hunter pursues it across the whole country 
until it finally succumbs to its injuries and dies. 

khyed ya mtshan can gi bya Inga yis/ lha dang mi’ ‘phrin pa gyis/ mi ru lha rnams 
spyan dren mrdzad. Alternative translations of this text are found in Bellezza (2005, 
211-12) and Huber (2020, vol I: 267). 

de ska gsungs pa dang/ pha gi ni rtsos lan smras ba/ lha spyan dren byed par gro dgos 
na/ da ni bdag cag rnams la rta re ‘tshal/ di don rtags dang ‘jal gcig zhu zer/ de la zhon. 
gtsug gi skos rgyal zhal na re/ ri gtshug drag sde pai kha shed na / shug pa gyag rnga 
dom tsam dang/ de'i rtsa bar lug dkar po dung gi ra can yod. 

dung gi ra can Inga la ling gis zhon/ sha Itar grogs te thal/ rgod Itar Iding ste thal/ gnam 
rim pa bcu gsum steng du byon/ mda dar sna Inga gyas su khyer/ gyon du me long 
khyier/ spos mngad dud pas bsang. 

srid ni skal pai dang po la/ rgyu ni g.yung (g.yung drung) sha ba'i rgyu/ brten ni phya 
dang g.yang gis brten/ gyer ni mi gshen bdagis gyer/ sngon tsam srid pa yab lha bdal 
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drug phya/ do nub rgyudor (rgyud sbyor) yon+g la/ babs ni phya dang g.yang du babs/ 
phya babs mi ngan phya bab bzang/ phya bab bzang ba’i khu ye gsung. 

Huber also calls the sheep the “parallel of substitute” of the deer in the context of 
Tibet (Huber 2020, vol. I: 185). He also notes that in the Deer Way-Stations, there is 

a section on the deer way-station of the precious (yin chen yi sha slungs), which— 
although clearly centered on the deer-cult—also includes other wild animals like wild 
ass and wild goats (Huber 2020, vol. II: 61). This is the reason why Huber translates as 
Wildlife Way-Stations. The association between “vitality” (g.yang) and the sheep, so 
scholars have observed, might also be due to a linguistic connection with yang (=), 
which means “sheep” in Chinese (Berounsky 2014, 55-6). The term g.yang frequently 
appears in the epithet g.yang-mo lug, with the term lug being used for sheep in 
contemporary Tibetan language. 

Many of these rituals rely on the collection and burial of antlers and bones of the deer. 
For an interesting parallel regarding animal regeneration and the ritual of burying 
bones of hunted animals in the Tibetan context, see Oppitz (1997, 525-6). 

In this group of representations, we find a conventional, schematic portrayal of the 
body and a relatively hypertrophied horn-tree which are characteristic and carry 

the basic semantic message. The horns are formed variously, in the form of straight 

or bent branches, arches with branches, lightly bound spirals, or fir trees with many 
wavy or bushy branches. Such variability in the representation of animal horns is not 
accidental. 

This is a dominant theme throughout the North Asian rock art and it can also 

be found in Upper Tibet. For an beautiful example, see Bruneau and Bellezza 

(2013, 123). 

In reality, the text that I translated as Deer Way-Stations (sha slungs) is only one 

part of a two-part set of texts (steu and sha slungs) that describe separate but 
complementary rites with a common goal. For more on these rites, see Huber (2018; 
2020, vol. II: 61-3). 

The manuscript is in private ownership by a collector in New York City. High- 
resolution images of the manuscript exist at the Western Himalaya Archive Vienna 
(Department of Art History, University of Vienna) and facsimiles have been published 
in Bellezza (2013, 30-76), and Klimburg-Salter, Würzl, and Ramble (2013, 39-45). 
For other accounts, see Dotson (2008, 61-3) and Bellezza (2013). 

rin cen sha slungs nes/ sha yur po ru zed dang/ yu mo rdzi bshor ma/ she’u cung ris bkra 
byung. For translations of this passage, see Bellezza (2013, 58) and Dan Martin's blog. 


Chapter 2 


The Great Perfection can be compared to the Kalacakra Tantra in India or the 
Vipassana in Burma as these contemplative systems have equally been shaped by 
dramatic historical transformations on a sociopolitical level. Indeed, the “Wheel 

of Time” must be recognized as an attempt to respond to the “barbarian threat” 

of Muslim invasion into India (Newman 1998, 328), and the rise of the Vipassana 
movement in the nineteenth century can be understood as an answer to the pressures 
created by the arrival of the British and “the loss of the kingdom to non-Buddhist 
foreigners” (Braun 2013, 35). 
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More in detail, Bon historiography identifies two moments of persecution of their 
teachings; the latter being during the rise of the Tibetan empire and the former being 
the reign of king Trigum. As Achard notes, it is unclear whether there were really two 
different persecutions of this indigenous Tibetan religion. However, he also remarks 
that while the details of this first persecution “might be the remnants of a myth whose 
interpretation may in no way be connected to any historical event,” this does “appear 
doubtful” (2008, xviii). 

The story of Emperor Trigum is one of the best-known myths of Tibet and the 

figure will make several appearances throughout this study. Besides being rich in 
imagination and adventurous in its plotlines, the myth has played a significant role in 
various attempts of interpreting the introduction of Buddhism in Tibet. For studies 
and translations, see Haarh (1969, 401-6), Macdonald (1971), Cutler (1991), Karmay 
(1998a), Kapstein (2006, 38-42), Hill (2006), and Zeisler (2011). 

For more details, see Norbu (1995, xvi-xvii) and Kvaerne (2013, 190). 

Not only is it “dubious” that the first Tibetan kings “all embraced [Buddhism] with 
zeal” (Tucci 1955, 197), but evidence also suggests that the “influence of the old 
religion was still present, especially among the aristocracy” (Li and Coblin 2013, 128). 
For more details on this epic story, see Beckwith (1987, 13), Karmay (2001, 62-4). 

In his Religions of Tibet, Giuseppe Tucci already made a clear-cut distinction between 
“two religions,” one where the heavens and the gods of the heavens stand at the center, 
and a second one, where the gods of the soil and the earth play a more dominant role. 
Tucci, furthermore, emphasizes the importance of Trigum, noting that he “personifies 
the memory of a transition of great significance in the history of Tibetan culture” as it 
was during his reign that the two traditions were first united (1980, 246). 

As Stein puts it, if “the gate of Heaven is propitious” and should therefore be opened, 
“the gate of the Earth is unlucky,’ and should consequently be closed (1990, 200-1). 
The same tendency will also be observable in Part II of this volume, where we discuss 
the notion that our innate awareness is contained within our bodies and needs to be 
released through our sense organs to manifest on the outside. 

I have shown that the traditions can be fruitfully compared through their reliance of 
the metaphor of the “ground” (gzhi/sa) (Geisshuesler 2020a). 

For some literature on the treasure tradition, see Gyatso (1996), Doctor (2005), 
Gyatso (1993), Ehrhard (1999), Martin (2001), and Almogi (2019). While this mode 
of scriptural production is particularly developed in Tibetan Buddhism, there are 
certain Indian antecedents in the concealment and retrieval of Buddhist scriptures, 
such as the Perfection of Wisdom Sitras (prajfdparamita sutras). These were first 
“directly taught by Buddha Sakyamuni,’ then “disappeared from the earth for about 
four centuries ... hav[ing] been hidden away by nagas in the depth of the ocean 

until Nagarjuna retrieved these texts from them” (Brunnholzl 2012, 34). For more 
examples, see Gyatso (1996, 152-3) and Lopez (1988, 5-6). Further, researchers have 
found that the revelation of treasures is a practice that can be found in many cultures 
and historical periods (Stewart 2012; Mayer 2019). 

For more on the substitutes, see also Thondup (1986, 79-84) and Terrone (2014). 
Dotson is careful to note that “this does not signify balance at the point of 

exchange,” but nonetheless emphasizes that we are dealing here with a profoundly 
interdependent conception of the human-environment interaction as these 
compensatory rituals are aimed at “the redressing of imbalances produced at the 
point of exchange, and the restocking of depleted reserves” (Dotson 2019, 17). In 
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his ethnographic study of pre-Buddhist Bön religious practices in central Bhutan, 
Kelzang Tashi has recently detailed very similar practices (Tashi 2020). 

As an anonymous reader pointed out, the burying of the so-called treasure vases 

are not the special domain of treasure revealers, but rather a ubiquitous popular 
ritual concerned with deities of the landscape, which are particularly pervasive 

in indigenous non-Buddhist cosmology. The burying of these treasure vases, so 

The Handbook of Tibetan Buddhist Symbols (2003) explains, takes place “in sacred 
geomantic sites, including mountain passes, pilgrimage places, springs, Oceans, and 
streams” and is intended to “spread abundance to the environment, and to appease 
the indigenous spirits who dwell in these places” (Beer 2003, 202). This being said, it 
is clear that the two traditions participate in the same “ecology of revelation.” Recent 
ethnographic evidence collected by Valentina Punzi shows that some contemporary 
tantric practitioners use the two terms interchangeably, “occasionally identifying gter 
bum as the vessel that contains gter ma” (Punzi 2021, 241). 

For more detailed accounts of this story, see Achard (2008, xviii) and Kvaerne 

(2013, 190). 

The Dzogchen doctrines, interestingly, belonged to the two kinds of transmissions 
known to the Old School: that of the continuous and direct “oral” transmission 

(bka@’ ma), which passed text from teacher to disciple, on the one hand, and that of 
the “treasures,” the hidden scriptures, which were concealed in the past and then 
rediscovered by a treasure revealer (Orofino 1990, 26). 

Germano and Gyatso (2000, 244) and Hatchell (2014, 54). 

Karmay (2007, 210). 

As Dominic Sur has recently noted, “the term is subtle and straddles the line 
between objective and subjective.” If the term can be translated as “appearance” 
from an objective perspective, it can be described as “perception” in subjective terms 
(2017, 18). 

thugs rje ltar char ba’i go ma gags pa/ od Itar char bai snang ba ma gags pa/ ye shes 
Itar char ba'i longs spyod ma gags pa/ sku Itar char bæi ngo bo ma gags pa. 

rmu skas dang rmu ‘breng gis brten nas skye bo thams cad kyis mthong par gung du 
gshegs te lha’i lus la ro med par od du yal. For an attempt at dating this text, see Van 
der Kuijp (1992). 

For earlier descriptions, see Haarh (1969, 119) and Karmay (1998c, 150). 

For more details on this anatomical description, see Stein (1990, 204). 

For a classical presentation of the centrality of mountains in early Tibet, see Karmay 
(1996). For an excellent overview of the literature on the role of mountains in ancient 
Tibet, see Walter (2009a, 270). 

For an excellent overview of how this conception of Tibet was shaped by Western 
scholarship over the decades, see Samuel (1993, 11-12). 

Jacoby notes that terma was intimately linked to ancestral worship since its inception 
as the treasure revealers “participated in an economy of relationships aimed at 
maintaining equilibrium among the mandates they received from enlightened 
imperial Tibetan figures, celestial and earthly demons and divinities, and their 
patrons, including ordinary laity as well as local leaders” (2014, 103). 

For other interesting perspectives on this theme, see Schwieger (2013, 69-70) and 
Gayley (2007, 215). 

For this perspective, see Kapstein (2000, 167-70). 

The ground is also described as “atemporal” (dus med), “indeterminate” (ma nges pa'i 
dus), or a sort of “fourth time” (dus bzhi pa). 
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30 Translations from works in French and German are mine unless otherwise noted. 

31 My argument for the primacy of the sky over the earth in the earliest stratum of 
Tibetan culture parallels not only the argument of Huber but also that of Walter, 
who suggests that while “there almost certainly was a certain status connected with 
mountains at that time,’ there exists “no clear evidence” for a mountain cult during 
the imperial period (Walter 2009b, 231). This being said, it is becoming increasingly 
possible that the mountain cult was not as widespread as previously thought. Huber, 
for instance, notes that mountains are “completely absent from the central ritual 
concerns expressed in any manuscript from dGa-thang and the Ste’u and Sha slungs 
manuscript as well” (Huber 2020, vol. II: 82). 

32 Readers familiar with Western esotericism might know this sentence from the 
second verse of the Emerald Tablet, a Hermetic from the late eighth or early ninth 
century (Kraus 1942, 54). In the Latin translation of this Arabic source, the sentence 
reads: “quod est superius est sicut quod inferius, et quod inferius est sicut quod est 
superius? 

33 Rolf Alfred Stein has pointed out that the Tibetan “systems of geomancy and 
divination” are deeply pervaded by the “ambiguity [that] hangs over the changing of 
an uninhabited and uncultivated place into an inhabited and built-up site. The gate of 
Heaven may be projected onto the earth, within the site, and opening it brings good 
fortune. The gate of the Earth, on the other hand, is often unlucky. It must remain 
closed” (Stein 1990, 198). 

34 Stein mentions several other instances in later texts, where the gate of heaven is 
opened and closed in such a manner (1990, 200). 

35 Although “pure vision” (dag snang) does not directly correspond to the “mind 
treasure” (dgons gter), they are closely associated. As van Schaik notes, they represent 
“a rubric for texts of visionary origin that in practice are closely associated with, and 
sometimes overlap, the mind treasure tradition” (2004b, 31). 


Chapter 3 


1 The two warring parties, emerging out of an unresolved question of royal succession 
and centered on the two sons of Ü Dumtsen, were furthermore embedded in a more 
complex sociopolitical web of powers, in which clans—such as the Dro, the Chog, or 
the Ba—played a key role (Petech 1994; Vitali 1997, 196-7; Davidson 2005, 67). 

2 It appears that the Yarlung dynasty came to an end because of external pressures, 
notably the collapse of the Uyghur Khaganate to the north as a result of the revolt by 
the Yenisei Kirghiz in 840 (Stein 1972, 71-2). 

3 The revival of Buddhism in Tibet was promoted by two main groups, monastics in the 
east and the aristocratic house around Yeshe O in the west. Some of the schools that 
were established after the resurgence of Buddhism include the Kadam (bka’ gdams), 
Sakya (sa skya), and Kagyii (bka@’ brgyud), from which there were several branches 
including the Phagmodru (phag mo gru), Karma (ka rma), and Drigung (bri gang). 
The most powerful of the New Schools, the so-called Gelug (dge lugs) sect, emerged in 
the fourteenth century. 

4 The Nyingma, as we shall see in Chapter 7, classified their tantras in a different way, 
with a classification into six different groups being the most prominent model. 
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5 Four different classes: “Action” (Skt. kriyd, Tib. bya ba’i rgyud), “Practice” (Skt. caryd 
Tib. spyod pa'i rgyud), “Union” (Skt. yoga; Tib. rnal ‘byor), and “Unsurpassable Yoga” 
(Skt. anuttarayoga; Tib. rnal ’byor bla med). 

6 As one anonymous reviewer has rightly noted, the term anuttarayoga is not actually 
attested anywhere in Sanskrit sources and appears to be a false back-construction of 
the Tibetan rnal byor bla na med pa. Sanskrit sources use the term yoganiruttara. 

7 Particularly, the Cakrasamvara Tantra (Tib. ‘khor lo bde mchog), the Hevajra Tantra 
(Tib. kye’i rdo rje, lit. “Hail Vajra’), and the Kalachakra Tantra (Tib. dus kyi ‘khor lo, 
lit. “The Wheel of Time Tantra”) were influential in the formation of the new Tibetan 
identity during the Renaissance. For overviews of these systems of tantra, see Williams 
(2000, 202-5), Skorupski (1996, 100-2), English (2002, 2-6), Snellgrove (1959; 1987), 
Mayer and Cantwell (2010), Dalton (2013), Gray (2007), and Beyer (1973). While 
Yamantaka and Guhyasamaja would become key deities for the Gelug school (dge 
lugs), Heruka Cakrasamvara became the principal deity for the Kagyü (bka@’ brgyud) 
and Hevajra for the Sakya (sa skya) (Cozort 1986, 117-33; 1996; Skorupski 1996; Gray 
2007; Newman 2000; Wallace 2001). It is important to note that most of these texts are 
extremely obscure and only understandable with commentaries and oral instructions. 
Gray’s comments regarding the earliest Yoginitantra, the Cakrasamvara Tantra are 
relevant here: 


[It] makes no overt references to Perfection Stage visualization or yoga practices 
involving the subtle body, although later commentators read these practices into 
the text, as secrets obliquely referenced by it. Elements of Perfection Stage practice 
are found in some of the explanatory tantras (vyakhyatantra, bshad rgyud) in 
this tradition .... However, references to these practices are quite cryptic in these 
texts. (Gray 2021, 7) 


In the same article, Gray also notes that the reason why these practices were only 
described in “a cryptic manner” was “to thwart those seeking practice details without 
the guidance of a qualified guru” (2021, 9). 
8 For more detailed discussions of such embodied forms of vitality, see Chapters 5 and 6. 
9 This is one of the key arguments of Ronald Davidson (2002). It is important to 
remember that the New Schools themselves are not marked by a homogenous group 
of teachings and some of the approaches found in these traditions closely resemble 
Dzogchen. Consider, for instance, the Mahamudra tradition, which also emphasizes 
effortlessness, simple practice, and direct insight into the nature of the mind rather 
than effortful yogic exercises and monastic discipline. 
10 For details on this practice, see Cozort (1986), Harding and Kongtrul (2002), Yarnall 
(2003), and Gray (2007). 
11 Christian Wedemeyer argues that 


the central aim of this self-creation yoga is for the practitioner to do away with 
the perception of herself as ordinary—as well as the pride that is believed to be 
associated with that perception—and to replace it with a perception of herself as 
a divine, enlightened being, with the sense of proud empowerment and universal 
efficacy that characterizes such a being. (2013, 117) 


» 


“When such yogis meditate on the creation stage,” so Yael Bentor writes, “their 
identification with the deity becomes more than nominal” as “they gradually develop 
through practice a greater habituation to the deity and finally reach a genuine identity 
with it” (2019, 10). 
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If deity yoga is the centerpiece of the “generation stage” (Skt. utpatti-kramah, Tib. 
bskyed rim) practices, the practitioners are subsequently engaging in the techniques of 
the “completion stage” (Skt. utpanna- or sampanna-kramah, Tib. rdzogs rim). 

There is, of course, something paradoxical about the power and self-transformation 
achieved during the engagement in these tantric practices because they are extremely 
regulated, controlled, and governed by supra-individual institutions. Consider, for 
instance, the tantric “commitments” (Tib. dam tshig, Skt. samaya), vows that rule the 
behavior of the tantric practitioners. As van Schaik noted, “transgression is one of 
the main themes of the higher tantras [and] rules of purity and moral conduct are 
deliberately subverted in order to blur the distinction between pure and impure,” 
while simultaneously integrating this “transgressive rhetoric of tantric ritual with 
proscriptions limiting the behaviour of mantrins.” “The samaya vows,’ so van Schaik 
concludes, “protect the soteriological purpose of transgression, while at the same 
time telling tantric practitioners that they can’t actually just do whatever they feel 
like. Here, transgression and restriction are brought into the same sphere, where 

they coexist, and not without some tension” (Van Schaik 2010, 65). A similar tension 
between restriction and freedom can be identified in the sadhana as a whole, where 
the yogis follow strict procedures in order to generate themselves in the image of a 
deity. As Bhattacharyya notes, “religious sadhana, which both prevents an excess of 
worldliness and molds the mind and disposition (bhdva) into a form which develops 
the knowledge of dispassion and non-attachment, ... is a means whereby bondage 
becomes liberation” (2005, 174). 

As Dominic Sur has recently suggested, according to “some promulgators of the new 
lineages of Buddhist practice imported to Tibet, ... dismissed the religious lineages 
that existed in Tibet prior to the 11th-century infusion of religious and intellectual 
civilization from the south as ‘old; which suggested decadence, decay, and irrelevance” 
(2017, 2). See also Davidson (2005, 119-41, 205, 211). 

de ltar gnas pa'i gzhi de las/ rgyu dang ‘khrul pa'i sa bon ni/ gsal bæi cha ni phyir shor 
bas/ [...] yid tsam phyir gyus snang cha la/ yul de bdag tu bzung ba'i blos/ [...] de ltar 
yul la bdag bzung bao. 

gzhi dang shes pa sbags pa dang/ gzung dang dbang po ‘gor tshul lo/ rkyen ni yul dang 
gzung cha las/ mtha dang mtha yi byed pa dang/ [...] shes pa ‘ju dang yal pa dang/ 
mched par dzin pa rnams yin no/ sbags pa dri mar dzin pa ste/ shes byas rang rgyud 
bcing pao. gzung ba ma yin sa la yang/ bden pas dam du bcing bao. 

sngon yul rnam par dag pa rig pa'i zhing khams zhes bya ba na/ mkhar sgo brgyad dang 
Idan pa'i mkhar zhig yod do/ mkhar de'i rtser khye’u snang ba'i rig byed bya ba yod/ de 
la ma rgan mo ling tog can zhes bya ba yod/ yul dei mda’ na sdig/ spyod pa'i rgyal po 
grags pa dbang phyug bya ba de la bu rgyal bu Inga yod pas/ sras po Ingas sku rtsed la 
song bas/ rgan mo ling tog can mdo na mar skyo sangs la byung bas/ sras rgyal bu Ingas 
btson du bzung zer ba de ya cha/ de nas bu ma’i stegs ma la song ba yang bzung nas 
Icags su beug zer ba te ya cha. 

According to contemporary Dzogchen teachers, such as Tenzin Wangyal Rinpoche, 
space is usually identified with the mother and the son represents light (Wangyal 

and Turner 2013, 41). For alternative translation, see Norbu (1995, 31), Guenther 
(2005, 90-1). 

sngon yul yangs pa can zhes bya ba na/ ston pa od gyed pa zhes bya ba yod de/ de la bu 
spun gnyis yod pa/ grog po stong par btson du bzung zer te ya cha/ de nas dmag mi Inga 
byung nas rdo’ mkhar rtse nas becom zer te ya cha/ bu gnyis dong du bcug nas rgan mo 
ling tog can gyis sgo bcad zer te ya cha. 
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20 yang pha ma gnyis na re od skad zer ro/ bu de skad ma zer bar bdud kyi yul na/ a 
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phyi ling tog zhes bya ba yod kyis/ de khyod kyi a phyi yin gyis de la me slong la shog 
byas pas. 

a phyi ling tog can gyis/ sgo Icags bcug nas/ ‘khor rnams la sngon dis nga’i bu bsad pa 
yin pas di ma btang zhig byas pas/ ‘khor rnams na re/ de ka ltar bgyio zer nas/ gro ba'i 
dbang ma byung ngo/ de nas yang bu des di skad ces byas so/ phyi bdag gi gnyis kyi zhal 
nas/ khyod kyi a phyi ling tog can bya ba de bdud kyi yul na yod kyis/ de nas me long 

la shog zer ba lags kyis/ bdag ma bzung bar thong byas pas/ rgan mos na re khyod mi 
btang ba yin/ ngai bu khyod kyi phas bsad pa yin pas mi btang ngo zer ro/ de nas bu des 
di skad ces byas so/ bdag mi btang na dmag dren byas pas/ mo na re/ khyod rang dmag 
drongs zer nas mthar ro/ de nas khos mgron po mi gsum la phrin btang ba/ kye grogs 

po dag/ yul rin chen spungs pa zhes bya ba na/ gdol pai rigs kyi mi bzhi yod kyis/ der 
khyod kyi khyeu rig byed btson du bzung bas/ dmag dpung mang po chos shig cig byas 
pas kho na re phrin bgyi’i zer nas song nog. 

This quest for vitality is not only present in the story of the little children in The 
Tantra of Self-Arisen Awareness, where the parents send their son to the country of the 
demon so that he can ask his grandmother Cataract for fire (570.4), but also in similar 
stories throughout the Dzogchen scriptures. Consider, for example, The Symbol of the 
Secret Seminal Nuclei Tantra, another locus classicus for anthropomorphized myths of 
the Great Perfection. Here, a minister is sent “to search for five precious substances” 
(52) to bring them back to the king. 

Huber made a similar observation regarding the structure of such myths. “Something 
is wrong in the human world; a solution must be found; a knowledgeable expert or 
competent agent is engaged; they either instruct how to proceed with a ritual solution, 
often using divination as their source of knowledge, and/or perform the ritual which 
effects the desired result” (2020, vol. I: 103). For another illuminating discussion of 
such myths, see Ramble (2015). 

For more on this text, see Huber (2020, vol. I: 105; vol. II: 39-49), Karmay (2009, 
63-4), and Dotson (2008, 61-3). 

Huber, studying some of these texts in detail, abundantly demonstrated that 

“the notion of first beings as children, child-like or diminutive is widespread in 
cosmogonies among highland populations of the extended eastern Himalayas” 
(Huber 2020, vol. I: 77). See also Huber (2018). 

It is striking that the concern for genealogical origins is also prevalent in the role of 
the deer itself, which not only pervades many of these narratives, but participates 

in the quest for lineal descent. The deer themselves repeatedly inquire about their 
own origins, asking about the pedigree and the identity of their fathers and mothers 
(e.g., The Ultimate Vitality: The Celestial Head-Ornament, The Great Main Text of 

the Vitality Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality, Remedying the Lords of the Soil and 
Subjugating the Evil Forces of Creation through the Ground of Vitality). Usually, the 
parents are identified as deer-like figures associated with the sky (Sky-Deer with 

Long Antlers, Mu Doe), or precious substances associated with the deer and heavenly 
vitality (White Conch Shell Mountain, Crystal Demoness). 

This idea can already be found in old Dunhuang texts, such as Names Occurring in 

the Kingly Lineage (PT 1286), where we find a discussion of how the kings descended 
from a divine ancestor (yab lha) in the sky. The use of the term “the son of heaven” 

for kings is also attested among the ancient Turks and the Uighurs (Hamilton 1955, 
139-44), 
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mi la phya med snyung cig mang/ nor la g.yang med god kha sdang/ zas la bcud med 
phan bstobs chung/ der yab yum sras gsum bka’ gros nas/ Iha bon thod dkar spyan 
drangs ste/ dbu la dar dkar thod cig being/ og na za og gdan cig gting/ zhal du skyems 
phud gtsang ma drang/ phya dang g.yang du gug dgos zhus/ Iha bon thod dkar zhal na 
re/ phya dang g.yang du ‘gugs pa la/ phya rdzas sna dgu tshol cig gsung. 

nyi zer ’phrul zhags ‘phang pa yi/ rin chen sha ba sgyir gyis bzung/ rin chen sha ba'i mi 
skad smras/ sha ba nga phya dang g.yang gis brtan ma yin/ phya rdzas sna dgu nga la 
tshang/ mi khyod kyis sha ba nga yin zer. 

rgan mo gcig la nor bu rin po che gcig yod pa/ rkun mo mi Ingas khyer nas/ rgan mo dug 
bsngal gyis zin zer ba de ya cha. 

de nas yang rgan mo de'i bu me lha dkar po zhes bya ba des di skad ces zer ro/ nga’i nor 
bu ma brlag gam byas pas/ mi Inga po na re/ nor bu ma brlag gis/ khyod rang gis a ma 
rgan mo sod cig/ ma rgan mo ma bsad par nor bu mi ster ro zer bas. 

khos kho rang gi ma bsad nas sha zos khrag ‘thung rus pa mur/ dngos po med par byas 
pas/ nor bu rkun mos byin zer ba de ya cha. 

nor bu rin po chei za ma tog gcig yod skad/ de yi nang na rin po che phra mo bsam gyis 
mi khyab pa yis bkang ba gcig yod skad. 

The term dri already appears in the old Tibetan manuscripts found at Dunhuang, 
where it seems to be associated with violent deaths (Huber 2020, vol. II: 40). 

Besides the recent study of Gerke, for anthropological accounts on the bla, see 
Desjarlais (1992, 1996), Diemberger (1993), Holmberg (1984, 1989), Sagant (1996), 
and Steinmann (2001). For textual studies, see Bawden (1962), Norbu (1995), and 
Karmay (1998c). 

Indeed, Jaschke includes vitality as one of his translations: “soul, life, strength, power, 
vitality, blessing” (1995, 383). 

‘These two notions share a series of other key traits: Just like the soul, “human fortune 
[is] something that can escape or flee (bros)” (Dotson 2019, 7) or “be lost” (g.yang 
shor ba) (Karmay 1998c, 149). Like the bla, the g.yang is a profoundly relational 
concept that circulates and connects “gods, humans, wild animals, and domestic 
animals” (Dotson 2019, 1). Like the bla, the g.yang is essential for the vitality of the 
beings it is bound to. Ramble notes that “a horse without g.yang is no different from 

a wild ass [kiang], and a yak without g.yang is like a ’brong, a wild yak. It is g.yang 
that gives these animals their ‘horseness’ and their ‘yakness’” (Ramble 2015, 510). 
Finally, both types of life-energy are of exceptional concern to ritual practices among 
contemporary Himalayan communities, particularly in the form the “summoning 

of the soul” (bla ‘gugs) and “summoning of good fortune” (g.yang ‘gugs). Indeed, 

the two notions are sometimes even considered to be so closely related that they 
overlap. “The way to rectify [the loss of the bla]; so Dotson writes, “is to perform a 
ritual to summon g.yang, whose breadth of meaning in this way overthrows a narrow 
translation like ‘animal fortune”’ (Dotson 2019, 7). The idea of bla might have also 
merged with yet another term belonging to the semantic field of vitality, namely srog. 
As Bellezza comments, like the srog, the bla is associated with the channels within 
our subtle body that fulfills a “psychoenergetic function essential in the sustenance 
of living beings and is related to the energies of the internal and external worlds” 
(Bellezza 1997, 33-4). Although I was not able to find the term bla in Great Perfection 
discussions of the subtle body, it is used in such a context in the Kalacakra tantra. Cf. 
Berzin (2010, 16). 

Indeed, the term go ba'i lha is sometimes translated as the “companion gods.” For 
the various possible meanings of the old Tibetan term go, see (Dotson 2017). For 
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scholarship on the concept of the five companions, see Nebesky-Wojkowitz (1956, 
318-28), Dotson (2017), Berounsky (2007), Dotson (2015). 

39 For examples, see Karmay and Nagano (2002, 1-33) and Berounsky (2007). Like the 
g.yang, the go bai lha are also associated with wedding ceremonies where the bride 
undergoes a ritual in which her personal deities are detached so she can move to her 
husband’s house (Karmay 2007, 161). 

40 For the extensive scholarship on this association, see Macdonald (1971), Stein (1972, 
227), Tucci (1980, 193), and Samuel (1993, 186-7, 263-4, 268, 436, 438-42). Some 
scholars posits that the five protective deities had their origin as “protective souls, 
before they changed into protective gods on whom depend the bodily integrity of the 
individual” (Tucci 1980, 193; Samuel 1993, 438-9). Sumegi, similarly, writes: “In the 
Tibetan folk tradition, the idea of multiple souls, common in shamanic systems, is 
reflected in the belief that a person has five protective spirits (gowé lha; Tib. go ba’ lha) 
that come to be associated with the child at birth and that reside in different parts of 
the body” (Sumegi 2008, 16). 

41 pha mas lasu lha mchod mchod na mgosu lha ma goste dmu dag dkar po gyang du 
bchado. (Read thag for dag.) 

42 As Norbu in his discussion of the Tibetan understanding of g.yang and phya notes, 
“since we have the concept of ‘positive’ then inevitably there is that of ‘negative’... We 
easily notice this by observing how in our life there alternate periods of good fortune, 
during which everything goes well, with periods of misfortune in which we are 
absolutely incapable of realizing our wishes” (1995, 68). 

43 kye lha yul [*ni] gnyan g.yul du/ gshegs su ni dgyes pa ste/ sa srin ni dun ‘phyam gis/ 
shul gis ni mdo bcad pas/ sdig dgu ni sngon dgu ru/ skw’i ni bal khrid pas/ phyva bros 
ni g.yang mnyam te/ yams chung ni dbugs re phra. Alternative translation by Karmay 
(1998c, 315-16). 

44 Note that this process of capturing souls in witchcraft involves a strikingly similar 
symbolism as the nourishment of humanity through heavenly vitality. Exactly like 
the prince casts his sun-ray noose to lasso the jewel deer that serves as the ground for 
phya and g.yang (The Great Main Text of the Vitality Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality, 
525), witchcraft involves the throwing of lassoes. 

45 Indeed, it appears that the bla is particularly vulnerable during the night as this is the 
time that it roams, particularly during dreams (Karmay 1998c, 315). As Huber notes, 
“dreams occur when the mobile vitality principle—or divisible aspects of it—departs 
the sleeper’s body via the mouth, often in the form of a small flying insect, and travels 
around at night experiencing the world” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 257). 

46 See also Berglie (1976b, 90-1). 


Chapter 4 


1 The interdisciplinary approach suggested in this chapter matured within the 
cognitive turn, which has swept across virtually all humanistic disciplines in recent 
years (Slingerland 2008; Bainbridge 2006; Bloch 2012; Carroll 2004; Cohen 2007; 
Dutton 2009; Hogan 2009; Richardson 2010; Smail 2007; Starr 2013; Vermeule 2011; 
Whitehouse 2004; Zunshine 2010). For an attempt to apply this cognitive framework 
in the study of religion, see Geisshuesler (2019b). 
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While there are references to the dark retreat practice in both The Treasury of Words 
and Meanings and The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, Longchenpa’s most elaborate 
explanations on the dark retreat practice are found in two Nyingthig texts dedicated 
to this practice (the nyin mtshan od gyi ‘khor lo and rgya mtsho ar gtad kyi mun 
khrid od gsal ‘khor lo) as well as in his commentary on the Guhyagarbhatantra, titled 
Dispelling all Darkness throughout the Ten Directions (phyogs bcu’i mun sel). 

Of course, the phenomenology we are speaking of here is not the one concerned 
with “identifying background or implicit structures of consciousness,” but rather “the 
perceived content of experience.” For the differentiation between these two types of 
phenomenology, see Chalmers (1996, 4, 11). 

de la dang po du ba Ita bu dang/ sprin dkar po lang long Ita bu dang/ smig rgyu lta bu 
dang/ skar ma Ita bu dang/ me stag lta bu dang/ mar me Ita bu dang/ mthing ga khyab 
pa chen po od re khaa nag poi rnam pa na ro Ita bu mthong ste/ od zer dang thig le 
dang dbyings rig gi stong gzugs tshad med pa char ro. 

In this context, we read about a phenomenon known as nimitta (lit. “sign’”), visionary 
phenomena that appear as a consequence of the concentration achieved through 
sustained attention to one’s breath (Ledi Sayadaw Mahathera 1999; Upatissa 1977, 
157-8; Buddhaghosa 2003, 277). 

For more on the key points, see Chapter 5. 

gnas pa rtsa/ g.yo ba rlung/ bkod pa byang chub sems kyi gnas lugs so. 

A relevant phenomenon in the experimental study of perception is the so-called 
Charles Bonnet syndrome, which is frequently associated with various types of visual 
hallucinations, particularly light-related experiences (Vukicevic and Fitzmaurice 
2008; Kazui et al. 2009). However, what is striking is that the hallucinations we 
observe in patients with Charles Bonnet syndrome are merely an exaggerated version 
of the same processes that account for gap filling in patients with scotomas or even 
healthy individuals. Or, put differently, all of us generate a coherent picture of the 
world despite imperfect perception (Ramachandran and Blakeslee 1998, 111-12). 
The eyes that see (spyan) are clearly referring to the Eyes of the Buddha as it is a 
honorific term as opposed to mig. 

Similar models have been introduced: minimal and narrative (Damasio 2010; 
Gallagher 2000; Christoff et al. 2011), first-order and higher-order (Zelazo, Hong 
Gao, and Todd 2007), primary and secondary (Edelman 1992), and conscious and 
metaconscious (Schooler 2002). In the cognitive sciences, the emergence of our sense 
of self has also been a popular area of concern. In the 1960s, Paul MacLean articulated 
the self by means of three ingredients, speaking of a “triune brain” that explains three 
functions of human cognition: the control of basic bodily functions, the regulation 
of emotions, and the cognitive processes of memory, interpretation, and choice 
(Ganzevoort and Sremac 2019, 5). More recently, the three levels of selfhood have 
received a more in-depth treatment by Antonio Damasio (Damasio 2010, 22), who 
defines them as proto-, core-, and narrative selves. 

It appears that such mythical blueprints or “archetypal expositions” already played a 
central in rituals performed during the Tibetan empire (Karmay 1998c, 246). During 
these years, ritual specialists known as the bön and the gshen performed various 
practices such as gto rituals, “divination” (mo, phya), ransom rites (glud), diagnoses 
(dpyad), funeral rites (shid, rmang, mdad), and other rites, mainly related to healing 
and death (Dotson 2013). 

The myth, so Arguillére concludes, “gives in many ways the framework” for “the 
experience of the meditative practice of Skullward Leap” and “everything takes place 
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as if Skullward Leap had the vocation to bring us back to the original crossroads of 
samsara and nirvana so that we make the right choice this time around”(Arguillere 
2007, 402). For another example, see Germano (1992, 126). 

Here, the current project moves beyond the analysis of ritual practices, which 

Huber explores primarily through shamanic festivals dedicated to the “gods of 
procreation” or the “gods of the phenomenal world” (srid pai lha). Indeed, if Huber 
focuses on ritual practices and shows that they replay mythical narratives describing 
the descent and distribution of mobile vitality stemming from the sky, this study 
explores meditation techniques to demonstrate that strikingly similar priorities led 
to the formation of contemplative systems like the Great Perfection. My argument is, 
however, influenced by A. M. Hocart, who made similar claims in his studies on life- 
giving myths and their fundamental role for ritual practices among various religious 
traditions (Hocart 1953). 

For a similar argument regarding the myths surrounding the early Tibetan kings, see 
Mills (2012). 

This idea can already be found in Tucci (1980, 63-4). 

For a discussion of these patterns and their role in human cognition, see Chapter 4. 


Chapter 5 


Again, I hasten to note that the internal division within the Great Perfection, between 
Breakthrough and Skullward Leap, classifies the latter as an “effortful” technique. 
However, this does not change the fact that the instructions regarding Togal are 
premised on simplicity and effortlessness if they are compared to better-known Indo- 
Tibetan tantric techniques of meditation, which involve both active visualization and 
intense bodily movements. 

As Anne Klein puts it, “the wisdom of meditation requires the movement of 

energy. This energy is the mount or steed of consciousness and experientially all 

but indistinguishable from knowing itself. These energies must be part of what 

we consider when we look into the living practices of Buddhist communities” 

(2013, 572). 

bdag* dang dzin pai zhen yul ni/ dang po nyid nas chos nyid la/ di kun rang gis rang 
snang bar/ di kun rang gis rang snang bar/ ye nas snang ba sngar ma rig/ bdag rtogs 
bcings pa’i nyon mongs Inga/ ye nas rig pa rang shar bar/ lhan cig gnas pa zhal ma ‘tsho 
(I changed chags to bdag based on The Treasury of Words and Meanings.) 

sa chu me rlung byun ba bzhi/ ye nas rang gi lus yin par/ sus ma mthong ba mig re rtul. 
yang gsang bsdus pa'i man ngag bcud/ bar mtshams med par rang grag pa/ gang gis di 
nyid ma thos par/ rna ba'i dbang po med dam ci. (I corrected rags pa for grag pa based 
on The Treasury of Words and Meanings.) 

rang gnas dbyings dang rig pai dri/ bral bai skabs med rang ‘khor ba/ tshor m myong ba 
sna gags sam. 

aho klong chen rnam nyon cig/ ‘jig rten gyi khams kyi sems can thams cad de bzhin 
gshegs pa’i snying po til ‘bru la mar gyis khyab pa bzhin du gnas so/ de yang rten ni 
gzugs kyi phung po la brten no/ gnas ni snying gi dkyil na kun tu bzang po gwau kha 
sbyor gyi dgons pa zhes bya ste dper na bse’i gwau kha sbyar ba bzhin du gnas pai nang 
na ,od kha dog Ingai dkyil na zhi bæi sku yungs ’bru tsam od khyim gyi tshul du gnas 
so/ de ni rig pai gnas so/ dper na bum paï sku Ita buo. 
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Precisely because it is latent and usually “wrapped inside of the heart,” so Arguillère 
notices, it “hinders and obscures its adequate expression” (2007, 482). 

As Samantabhadra recognizes himself in the display of lights that lies outside of 

him, the outward spiraling manifestations of the ground (phyir gsal)—its “flickering 
movement” (gyu ba)—is immediately reversed and the epiphany returns back into 
the ground where it abides as the pure potential of the “internal radiance” (nang gsal) 
(The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, 107.5-107.6). Arguillère detects that “it is difficult 
to understand what can be the sense of this movement of exteriorization followed by 
interiorization [in the myth of creation and liberation of Samantabhadra], except to 
establish a parallel to the experience in the meditative practice of Skullward Leap? He 
then proceeds to associate the movement of exteriorization with the first three visions 
of Skullward Leap “in which the radiation of wisdom (ye shes kyi sdang) emerges 
(shar) in the form of luminous visions (snang ba) ... developing in stages until they fill 
the entire perceptive field of the meditator” and the movement of interiorization with 
the fourth vision, in which we find “similar resorptions to the ones that are described 
in the case of All Good One” (Arguillére 2007, 402). 

For a similar account, see Gyatso (1998, 204). Of course, this same activating 
dimension is also present in the anthropomorphized allegories involving little 
children. As a closer look at their names reveals, the children are imbued with an 
inherent type of luminosity that shines even in the darkest moments of imprisoned 
existence. Besides the Child Performing the Awareness of Epiphany and the Child 
Intelligence of Epiphany, Great Perfection scriptures describe these children in a series 
of other ways: The Little Child Crystal, The Eyes of the Sun, The Little Child Youth, 
Sky Embryo, Thoroughly Radiating, or Little Child of the Inconceivable Epiphany 
(The Symbol of the Secret Seminal Nuclei Tantra, 49b-53a). 

It is important to note that the specifics of the preliminaries as well as their individual 
associations with specific main practices differ significantly from lineage to lineage. 
For overviews, see Dahl (2008) and Laish (2017, 218). 

“The ... preliminary practice ... of distinguishing Cyclic Existence and Transcendent 
Peace,’ so Eran Laish summarized it, “exemplifies the proactive attitude which is 
meant to heighten experience” (2017, 219). From a comparativist perspective, it is 
important to note that the “differentiation” might also be indebted to a non-Buddhist 
heritage. In fact, it bears striking similarities with the five levels of practice (sadhana) 
of the pasupata Saiva according to which the adept is first instructed to act ina 
normative fashion, before acting out in a “manner calculated to reap ridicule ... 
insane in public and court dishonor” (Davidson 2002, 184, 219). 

Although one reviewer pointed out that the this set of preliminaries is operative both 
in preparation to Skullward Leap and Breakthrough practice, it needs to be noted that 
it receives its most thorough discussion in Longchenpa’ section on the preliminaries 
for Skullward Leap (The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 112; The Treasury of 
Words and Meanings, 239-42). 

lus ni rgyug dang nyal ba dang/ langs dang yan lag bskyod pa dang/ bskor ba dang ni 
phyag bya dang/ yan lag bskor dang mgo bsgril dang/ ji ltar dran pa’i las rnams dang/ 
gar dang phyag rgya bsgyur ba dang/ ji ltar dmigs pa'i las rnams bya. 

As we will see in the latter part of this book, the sudden exclamation of the syllable 
phat also plays a role in other moments of meditative practice, particularly the 
so-called introductions (ngo sprod pa) where it serves as a sort of wake-up call to the 
ultimate nature of our minds. 
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brjod pa rtog pa'i rang bzhin phyir/ sgra skad rnam pa sna tshogs pa/ ci smras bzlog pa 
med pa'i phyir/ lha dang klu dang gnod sbyin dang/ dri za grul bum khyab {jug gi/ skad 
ni bzang ngan bye brag brjod/ mdor na gro ba drug gi skad/ sems kyi dran bsam ngag 
gis brjod. 

sems kyi spyod pa brtsam par bya/ dga dang mi dga bde dang sdug/ rtag dang mi rtag 
la sogs pa/ Ita sgom spyod pa’i bsam pa dang/ chos dang chos min la sogs dang/ ‘dod 
chags zhe sdang gti mug dang/ dge dang mi dge la sogs pa’i/ bsam dpyod rnam pa sna 
tshogs bya. 

It is interesting to observe the cross-cultural continuities in this association. The 
association between wind-breath and soul-spirit is apparent in Hebrew (ruach and 
nephesh), Arabic (nafas and ruh), and Greek (pneuma and psyche). 

gul ba dang ‘phrig pa dang gro ong dang ‘phel grib dang phyři yul la snang nus pai cha 
rnams ni rkyen rlung Inga’i byed pa ste. 

gyu dang gul dang ‘phrig pa dang/ yang zhing bskyod pa’i bdag nyid du. 

skabs su rlung gyis rang gzung bas/ shes pa dran med rmugs par yang/ [...] rlung gyis 
shes rab rtsal brgyed tshe/ sngon ma thos pai chos rnams kyang/ yid la dran zhing gsal 
bar char/ gsal dang mi gsal rtsal rnams ni/ rlung gyi g.yo gul nyid las ‘byung/ lus dkyil 
rtsa nang gnas pao. 

Germano observed that “passages describing breath being inhaled via the mouth and 
nose, and thus becoming interior mounts of our mental activity, are very numerous” 
and correctly identified this is both one the most “problematic” and most “interesting” 
aspects of the Great Perfection meditative system (1992, 684). 

dbugs kyi rta la zhon nas rgyuo/ de yang kha dang sna nas rgyuo. 

snying dang glo ba'i bar na yang/ brtsegs ma gsum du gnas pao/ de ni rtsa nas gyu bao/ 
de ni rtsa nas gyu bao/ srog pa rtsa nas lam phyung ngo. 

While the association between indigenous forms of vitality (phya or g.yang) with the 
vitality of the subtle body (srog) is not explicit in these texts, we find evidence that 
Tibetans generally did make such associations. Consider, for instance, a treasure text 
titled Brief Face to Face with the Longevity and Vitality Composed by Padmasambhava 
of Urgyan (u rgyan padma *byung gnas kyi mdzad pa’i tshe g.yang kha sprod bsdus 
pa), where we find a Buddhist account of the myth of vitality that invokes tantric 
terminology, specifically the “vitality indestructible seminal nuclei” (srog mi shigs pa’i 
thig le). 

dzum gsum gyis mi bya bar gnyis kyis tsakkhwi dras bu Items pas. For more on this 
technique, see also The Treasury of Words and Meanings (271), The Treasury of the 
Supreme Vehicle (vol. I: 407.5-6), and The Heart-Essence of Vimalamitra (vol. I: 373.1). 
zhag gsum bzhi na ma Items kyang snang. 

As Germano has shown, the vitality-channel is sometimes also identified with the 
spinal cord, which, together with the brain makes up the central nervous system 
(1992, 683-90). 

de las mig nam mkha la bzlog ste rtsa gcun nas bltas na ye shes kyi od snang gyis nam 
mkha@ gang bar gyur ro. 

For a discussion of how this physical practice of pressing the eyes and the aorta to 
stimulate the visions is downplayed by the later tradition, particularly Longchenpa, 
see Chapter 7. 

di dag gi sngon du ngag bslab pa rgyus med pa'i sar smyon pa'i tshig Itar ci dran snga 
phyi thams cad bslangs nas brjod pas dub ste ci yang zer snying mi dod pa ni smra ba'i 
ngang la ngag gnas par bya zhing skabs su smra snying mi dod kyang lung stong la sogs 
pa mi med par dub pa tsam brjod nas mi smra ba’i ngang la bslab bo/ de nas gzhan 
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dang gleng ba spangs te mdo kha ton sngags bzlas pa tsam las mi bya ba ni brtan par 
bya bao/ de nas de dag kyang bkag nas ci yang mi smra bar la bzla ba ni. 

As Dotson notes: “The term [ri] also means ‘mountain, and emphasizes how the 
continuum of wild and tame is conceived of along a vertical axis. The term for wild 
animals, particularly those that are hunted, is ri dags, which means, ‘belonging to the 
wild or ‘belonging to the mountain ” (2019, 9). 

Consider, for instance, The Narrative of the Deer, where the deer flees from the hunter 
throughout the entire country and proclaims that it will die “at the boundary between 
the meadow and the forest” (379). As Huber writes, 


when the deities initially arrived within the stratified terrestrial world space, they 
did so at one of the crucial ecological boundaries which is always mentioned in 
the rabs, that between the alpine meadow and the forest. Above eastern Bhutanese 
hill villages like Changmadung, this high boundary marks the actual transition 
between ‘wild and tame’ environments in relation to human activity, and this 
is precisely why it is so important and fitting in the ritual sequence. (2020, vol. 
I: 403) 


Several texts also describe the pursuing, capturing, and persuading of horses to serve 
as psychopomp animals. See, for example, Dotson (2018). 

It has been suggested that “wildness” was a crucial trait of early Tibetan culture. 
“Members of the armed forces, so Walter notes, “were subsumed under the term 
rgod, indicating the unleashed ‘wildness’ of the forces under their leader. Non-military 
population, on the other hand, were literally the ‘tame’ (g.yung), i.e., subservient and 
even fearful of the rgod” (2009b, 59). Walter, in fact, describes the btsan po as a “sort 
of berserker” because he leads his troops into battle to frequently die there; moreover, 
he is closely associated with the btsan spirits, who provide him with his fierceness in 
battle (2009b, 59). One of the reasons why scholars of religion have been interested 
in berserkers lies in the idea that their furor heroicus is believed to be based on a 
ritualistic performance, an initiatory cult aimed at achieving a self-induced trance- 
state (Liberman 2016, 101-12). While this is not the place to discuss the association 
between religion and berserkers, it is nonetheless striking that the behavior of Tibetan 
warriors demonstrates similarities with certain shamanic practices, particularly 
those that involve the adaptation of animalistic behavior. Ralph Metzner points out 

a possible connection between yogic and shamanic practices. Drawing on an article 
by the Jungian scholar Marie-Louise von Franz—who suggested that the “berserker 
trance was a kind of visionary state, an out-of-body experience in which the soul of 
the warrior, sometimes in animal form, raged in battle, while the physical body lay as 
if asleep” (von Franz 1988)—he remarks: 


This would be comparable to what shamans and some yogi adepts report as 
combat in nonordinary reality or the spirit world. There are indications that 
combat in the spirit world was an aspect of the experience of the berserker 
warriors, as it is in Eurasian shamanic traditions. Shamanic warriors might have 
a spirit ally, in animal or humanoid form, who helps them in battle with hostile 
spirits and also foresees and warns of danger. (Metzner 1994, 76-7) 


This association between the behaviors of the shaman and of the hunter is likely 
linked to the historical origins of shamanism within hunting communities. 
Furthermore, the phenomenon of the shaman acting like a hunter is also attested 
throughout the Eurasian steppes, particularly Siberia (Hamayon 2007, 6). Huber, 
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however, also points to the presence of martial performances during the festivals 
surrounding the gods of procreation: “These feature armed and armoured male 
warriors who broadcast war cries, who assume battle postures, or who engage in 
mock combat and vigorous—at times even aggressive—physical displays involving 
strutting, jumping and sometimes violent movements” (2020, vol. II: 133). He also 
cites the report by R. K. Billorey, who observed a group of swords-men, known 

as beydungpa in 1976, describing them as “armed men, shaking their bodies and 
uttering hoarse war cries, nodding their plumed heads ... The dance performed on 
the occasion is characterized with vigour and wild energy. The dancers’ bodies seem 
to be possessed by an uncontrollable force, making them leap, whirl and sway to the 
varying rhythms of music” (1978, 22). 

In The Excellent Chariot, the Third Dzogchen Rinpoche, Ngeton Tenzin Zangpo 
(1759-1792), offers a description of what it means to perform these six forms of 
existence during the preliminary practices of differentiation: 


Next, act out whatever behaviors of the six realms come to mind, be they physical, 
verbal, or mental. Experience all the various pleasures of the gods, all of their 
sense pleasures, songs, dance, and music. Act out their death and fall as well, 
and all the suffering this entails. Next come the demi-gods. The demi-gods fight 
and quarrel; they are killed and dismembered. They stage battles, wage wars, and 
do other such things. Along the way, they experience all manner of happiness 
and suffering. Act all this out as well. Lamas, rulers, and other wealthy humans 
experience various forms of happiness, enjoyments, and sense pleasures. The 
middle class engages in business and agriculture, subduing their enemies and 
protecting loved ones, while the impoverished live in a state of misery. Act out 
all of this, as well as the birth, old age, sickness, and death they all experience. In 
a similar manner, act out the stupidity, ignorance, and enslavement that animals 
experience, the hunger and thirst that torture spirits, and the suffering of heat and 
cold that those in hell have to bear. Imagine all these forms of suffering as though 
you yourself are experiencing them. (Third Dzogchen Rinpoche 2008, 53) 


sngags dang kha ton chos kyi sgra/ yod dang med dang snang ba dang/ yid dpyod tshig 
ni sna tshogs brjod/ byol song sna tshogs brda skad dang/ skad ni rnam pa sna tshogs la. 
As Laish puts it, “in the context of the ru shan practices, the practitioner is instructed 
to act, speak, feel and think in a manner that disregards the customary distinction 
between wholesome and unwholesome.” Moving “in an exaggerated manner,’ making 
“a variety of vocal gestures,’ and intentionally engaging “with the full range of human 
emotions,’ meditators perform “behavioural and mental acts, [which] are meant to 
overpower the force of habitual patterns related to the somatic, verbal and cognitive 
dimensions of human experience” (Laish 2017, 219). 

For more on this figure and his most famous composition, see Yeshi and Dalton 
(2018, 2022), Achard (2018). 

As Stein put, “in many works, we are told of the holy men, a kind of founding 

heroes, who ‘open the gate of a place’ (gnas-sgo). This means that they were the first 

to establish a holy place (gnas-chen) or to found a religious establishment. The site 
previously termed ‘wild’ becomes an inhabited place” (Stein 1990, 197). 

kye gnam ... ni zhal na re/ spang snar ni g.yel gong du/ sha ’bri ni smad pa la/ sha shor 
ni phas kyang mchi/ Igo bdun ni chu skyang [dri?]/ sko la ni bdag gi phyugs/ sdus cing ni 
ra bar stsol/ ra mtha’ ni gangs gis bskor/ gangs mtha’ ni brag gis bskor/ myi khyod kyang 
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sdun gyod gis thogs pa las/ da nu thar bar ong o. For an alternative translation, see 
Dotson (2019, 10). 

rnam dag dbyings kyi sgron mas ni/ rig pa yi ni ngo bo sdud/ lu gu rgyud kyi ra bar* 
snang/ di la sus goms don de nyid/ mthing ga mi gyur rang gsal ba/ mu khyud kyi ni ra 
bar gnas/ rang gsal phyi yi yul du snang/ ngo bo nyid ni ma bcos pao. (I have corrected 
dbar for ra bar based on TB version and The Treasury of Words and Meanings.) 

rdo rje nyid ni lu gu rgyud/ di nyid nang du gzhug par bya/ rang gi ngo bo rtog med du/ 
nang gi dbyings kyi go rar yang/ ma bzung mi gnas tshul gyis ni/ ‘bral ba med par rgyun 
du snang. 

gnad kyis bcings dang zhags* pa dang/ dbang po** sgyur dang rtsa ba bcad/ dren cing 
gzugs la bslab par bya. (I changed bzhag to zhags and changed dngos po to dbang po 
based on TB and The Treasury of Words and Meanings.) 

rig pai gnad ni mig mi ‘gul sems ma yengs pa las dbyings snang lu gu rgyud dang bcas 
pa shar dus dbyings kyi ra bar lu gu rgyud ‘khul ‘phrig med par dzin pa ste. 

gsum pa sems kyi mi gul ba gsum ni gtad pa'i ‘bem dang ma bral bas rtag tu sangs rgyas 
kyi dgongs pa la gnas/ rig pa dbyings kyi go rar bcug pas dngos po’ gnas lugs ‘khyor 

sa med/ rtag tu de nyid kyi ngang dang ma bral bas snang ba bzhi tshad du phyin par 
nges so/ deang gyu bas rtog la rtog pas ‘khor ba'i las sog pa las/ gyu ba'i rten rtsa rlung 
gnad du gcun pas rtogs pa rgyun chad pa'i rang gnad gal po cheo. For almost identical 
formulations, see The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle (vol. II: 21.1), The Blazing Lamp 
Tantra (308.2). 

de nas mi bzhis deng pas zin te/ mi Inga rta dang phral zer te ya cha/ bu gnyis rang 

gis rang shor nas btson bsrung bsad zer te de yang ya cha/ bu gnyis cig char phar nyi 
ma can du phros nas/ ‘bangs la dpya bsdus nas. For the continuation of this story, see 
Chapter 6, where the children are being counseled by twenty-one queens upon their 
return home. 

For the continuation of this story, see Chapter 9. The notion of a cross-country 
expedition that leads one to return home is also present in Skullward Leap practice. 

It is an exploratory journey that includes a sense of discovery. Consider, for instance, 
another prominent set of preliminary practices, known as the “training on the four 
elements’ sounds” (‘byung ba bzhi’i sgra don la bslab pa). In these exercises, described 
in detail in The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, the student focuses on the sound of the 
four elements, water, earth, fire, and wind, while moving in between various places. 
The fire, for example, he builds in a secluded place and to the wind he harkens in a 
place “where three valleys converge or on a mountain peak” (54.4-6). 


Chapter 6 


This is particularly evident in the technical term “contextualized ground” (gnas skabs 
kyi gzhi), a term that can be literally translated as the “temporally-abiding ground,’ 
where awareness is said to “reside” (gnas) within the hearts of our bodies. Consider, 
for instance, the famous Flower Garland Sutra (Avatamsaka Sitra) (Cleary 1983, 9). 
In some ways, this is a direct result of the Buddhist concept of “no-self” (P. anatta, 
Skt. anatman), as the absence of a fixed and bounded self opens up the path toward a 
much more expansive type of self that is linked to its environment through a web of 
interdependence. 
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de Itar sngon gro byas nas/ mngon sum don la blta ba'i phyir/ lus ngag yid ni rab tu gcun. 
According to the Oral Transmission from Zhangzhung (zhang zhung snyan rgyud), 
one of the Dzogchen lineages in the Bön tradition, there are five postures, which are 
described as follows: (1) The posture of the dignified lion, sitting like a dog on his 
haunches; (2) The posture of the reclining elephant, lying down on one’s belly; (3) 

‘The posture of the crouching ascetic, crouching like an old man; (4) The posture of 
the waddling goose; (5) The posture of the crystal antelope, the most difficult of all 
(Reynolds 2011, 24-5). 

dang po gsum ni lus kyi bya ba la mi gnas par sdod pas ‘khor ba’i ‘khrul pa ‘phel mi srid/ 
yan lag gi ‘phen sdud sdod pas ‘khrul pa’ ‘khor lo rgyun chad/ by aba gzhis la phab ste 
rtsol med du sdod pas bsags pa las kyi rnam smin dang bral bao. 

ngag ni bslab dang gnas pa dang/ la bzla brten par bya bao. 

skal ba dag ni mnyam pa yin/ ngag ni ji Itar lkugs pa bzhin/ su dang brda tsam nyid mi 
bya/ di Itar su yis byas pai mi/ sems kyi ‘phro du rang chod do. 

According to the Oral Transmission from Zhangzhung (zhang zung snyan rgyud), 
one of the Dzogchen lineages in the Bon tradition, there are five postures, which 

are described as follows: (1) The gaze of the Dharmakaya, looking upward; (2) The 
gaze of the Sambhogakaya, looking straight ahead; 93) The gaze of the Nirmanakaya, 
looking downward; (4) The gaze of Skilful Means, looking to the right; (5) The gaze of 
Discriminating Wisdom, looking to the left (Reynolds 2011, 25). 

In the words of Christian Coseru, we could say that it is a form of “phenomenological 
naturalism” (2012, 3-4). Of course, the crucial role of our sensory faculties in human 
embodiment has also been a core theme in certain strands of Western philosophy, 
which can be productively compared to Buddhist speculations on experience. While 
this aspect is particularly central to the work of Merleau-Ponty and his followers 
(Merleau-Ponty 1962; Gendlin 1962; Colombetti 2014), there is no doubt that already 
the early phenomenologists laid the groundwork for what we could call a personified 
understanding of human experience. Edmund Husserl and Jean-Paul Sartre both 
promoted the centrality of self-consciousness, and intentionally, claiming that “we 
have an implicit, non-objectifying, pre-reflective awareness of our own experience 

as we live it through” (Gallagher and Zahavi 2008, 17, 52). This type of thinking has 
also found its way into cognitive science research, where Shaun Gallagher and Dan 
Zahavi’s The Phenomenological Mind (2008) has left a lasting mark on future research 
in the field (Gallagher and Zahavi 2008). Around the same time, Mark Johnson's The 
Meaning of the Body (2007) also argued for an enactivist approach to cognition, which 
has since become the foundational orientation in the contemporary study of human 
mentation (Johnson 2007). 

rlung ni ci nas dal bya ste/ rab tu ‘phags pa las byung ba/ lus dang sems kyi ‘brel chad 
do/ khams gsum du yang Idog pa min. 

rlung gi sdod pa gsum ni rlung phyir mi gro bar sdod pas snang rkyen tha dad pas 

sdod sa med/ rlung nang du mi gengs parpar sdod pas rnam rtog tha dad pa'i rten 
med/ rlung phyi nang du ‘gro ong med par sdod pas ‘khordos gnyis su dzin pa'i gzhi 
stongs pa'i. 

For an attempt to explore the relationship between the five khandhas and 
contemporary cognitive science, see Thompson (2007). 

As Dotson, in a footnote to his study of the Dunhuang manuscript PT 1285, notes, 
both phya and g.yang mean “good fortune” or “luck,” but “in a rather more visceral or 
substantive sense than it carries in English” (2008, 43). 

For a careful analysis of these channels, see Scheidegger (2005). 
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shel sbug can ni snying nas mig tu ‘brel te bzang po'i rgyan dang Idan paï thig le rdo rje 
lu gu rgyud kyi snang ba grangs med pa char ba’ rten byed pao. 

In The Ultimate Vitality, similarly, we encounter an original situation of deprivation— 
the lack of fortune—that brings forward a courageous young prince who takes it upon 
himself to travel to a distant land in order to retrieve phya and g.yang in the form of 

a crystal-antlered deer. Ramble also notes that “it is clear that phya is more closely 
associated with humans, and g.yang with animals: phya is to humans what g.yang is to 
livestock, lustre is to turquoise, warmth to clothing and nutrition to food” He specifies 
further, however, that the two categories overlap such that humans can have g.yang 
and animals can have phya (Ramble 2015, 510-11). 

phywa bon g.yang bon sku la phyag ’tshal lo/ dang po srid pa phya gzhi btings pa ni/ 
kyai gnam snga srid pa’i dang po la/ zhe tsam bskal pa'i thog ma la/ srid pa yod med 
gnyis kyi ’tshams shed na/ dung sha dkar mo shel ru can cig srid/ srid ni bskal pa'i dang 
po srid/ bab ni phya dang g.yang du *bab/ phya de yang ma ’phang khw'i gsungs/ yang 
de yang ma ’phang khu’i/ gsungs/ sha wa thugs kyi sprul pa la/ sprul pa dei mgo bo 

la/ steng gis phywa mkhar g.yang thugs srid. Alternative translation by Ramble (2015, 
521-2). 

We have already come across an almost identical formulation in The Great Main Text 
of the Vitality Ritual of the Lord of the Vitality, where we read that the hunter “casts his 
sun-ray noose and lassoes the jewel deer.” Similarly, in Remedying the Lords of the Soil 
and Subjugating the Evil Forces of Creation through the Ground of Vitality, we see that 
the hunter uses a “miraculous lasso” to catch the deer. 

This ambiguity can also be seen in another anonymous text, namely The Fox, the 
Monkey and the Badger; the Three, which has been found in the village of Sayul in the 
Phenchu region of northeastern Tibet and made accessible by Daniel Berounsky. In 
this narrative, the process of cosmogony leads to the creation of four types of beings 
and their respective worlds, the most important of which is known as the Conch Shell 
Man. Like in the subtle body, where the conch shell house is associated with vitality, 
in the mythical context, the Conch Shell Man represents the divine realm. In the text 
in question, however, this divine realm is then flooded with demons, requiring the 
performance of a ritual of fumigation to purify the divine realm. It is possible that 
such association also led to an association between the skull in the Dzogchen subtle 
body and a potentially harmful dimension of vitality. In fact, if the heart is associated 
with quiet, tranquility, and calm—and thus hosts the palace of the forty-two peaceful 
deities—the dung khang is associated with more fierce processes, providing the home 
for the mandalas of the fifty-eight wrathful deities. 

In Chapter 3, I have shown that bla is closely related to other early concepts, like lha, 
g.yang, and phya. 

Harmonized with the Buddhist conception of consciousness, the term bla has 
oftentimes been translated as “soul,” which “implies a unitary, stationary and 
embodied principle that is exclusive to an individual” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 46). In 

fact, although “most Buddhist populations in the Himalayas assign one bla to each 
person” (Gerke 2007, 194), ethnographic research has shown that this interpretation 
is contested as lamas and shamans seem to disagree on the number of bla a person 
possesses (Steinmann 2001, 185). As Huber puts it, the “official” Buddhist version “not 
only contrasts strongly with notions of the pla being both highly mobile and divisible, 
and able to exist and frequently move between embodied and disembodied states, but 
also the idea that it can be shared between certain beings in some manner” (2020, vol. 
I: 46). 
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22 Gerke suggests that in the context where bla “extends its meanings into the 
cosmologies of the people and their interrelationship with the individual, the social 
and the spiritual, ... these links to a geographical embodiment of spiritual forces and 
a spiritual embodiment of social forces may either be weakening or empowering” 
(2007, 198). The journey of this mobile vitality principle outside of our bodies, indeed, 
is frequently understood to be “a dangerous one” (Sumegi 2008, 16). 

23 Karmay cites a Nyingma text, in which we not only read that the soul roams and a 
messenger is sent to capture it, but also the following passage: “If one practices magic 
what does one kill, the body or the ‘mind’? The body is made of matter. Even if it is 
killed, it does not die. As for the ‘mind; it is empty and therefore there is nothing to 
kill. Neither the body nor the ‘mind’ is killed. It is the bla, which wanders like a sheep 
without a shepherd that must be summoned” (1998c, 315). 

24 Internally, so Dorje shows in his study of Sangye Gyatso’s Blue Beryl (Baidurya sngon 
po)—in its own right, the most famous commentary on the four medical tantras— 
the bla gnas refer to “seminal points (thig le) or subtle generative fluids within the 
body that support or sustain the life-essence [bla]” (2001, 416). “In classical Tibetan 
medical and some astrological texts,’ so Gerke notes, we find “the 30 seats of bla in 
the body, known as bla gnas; which “are said to originate from the Indian Kalacakra 
Tantra” (2007, 191). 

25 Gerke picks up Giuseppe Tucci’s observation that Mount Kailash, the bla ri of the 
former Zhangzhung kingdom served as the “heavenly cord” that “links heaven and 
earth” (Tucci 1980, 213, 219) and elaborates: “Here, bla seems to extend from the 
microcosmic body to the macroscopic space and thus links heaven to earth, giving a 
seat to the sacred, a place to community vitality and protection to the country” (Gerke 
2007, 197). 

26 We have already seen this protective role of the bla in our discussion of the “five 
protective spirits” (go ba'i lha). Dorje argues not only that the external bla is “a sacred 
object, a semi-divine animal or a sacred power place,” but also that these objects are 
“imbued with the ability to protect a given individual” (2001, 416). Karmay, similarly, 
notes that while the blas gnas is a sacred “place where the bla takes up residence,’ such 
as “a rock or a boulder (bla rdo), a tree (bla shing), a lake (bla mtsho) or a mountain 
(bla ri), ... it is probable that at some time in the past certain persons, especially 
of high social rank in the society, were able to choose the dwelling of their soul 
which eventually ceased to be that of a single person and become that of the entire 
community” (Karmay 1998c, 314). Other scholars have made similar observations. 
Hildegard Diemberger, through her ethnographic studies of the Khumbo in Nepal, 
not only sees the bla as a category that establishes links between religion, kinship and 
politics, but also argues that “bla mountains” (bla ri) and “bla lakes” (bla mtsho) are to 
be understood as the “protective fathers and mothers of the area” (1993, 113). 


Chapter 7 


1 For an overview of the biographical materials available to us, see J. M. Stewart (2013). 
2 As one commentator put it, Longchenpa integrated these myths, which were previously 
only “brought up in pieces,’ into a “synthetic presentation” (Hatchell 2014, 98). 
3 While his role as head engineer of Dzogchen Buddhism is particularly conspicuous 
in his literary output, it also took on more concrete forms. Consider, for instance, his 
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restoration of the “Hat Temple” (zhwa’i lha khang). As I noted, this temple is vitally 
tied to Nyingma identity as it was founded by Nyang Tingdzin Zangpo (myang ban 
ting ‘dzin bzang po) around the late eighth or early ninth century during the royal 
period and then used to store The Seventeen Tantras, which are said to have been 
concealed during the time of the Great Tibetan empire and revealed in the period 
after its fall. In restoring the temple that supposedly enclosed the foundational 
scriptures during the fall of the Tibetan empire and the rise of the neo-conservatives, 
Longchenpa relies on architectonic means to authenticate his own tradition’s 
philosophy of inherent enlightenment. 

Although the dating of these texts has been a matter of controversy in the past, 
Stéphane Arguillére elucidated that Longchenpa wrote his two systematic treasuries 
between age thirty-five and thirty-eight, in 1343 and 1346, and the remainder of the 
treasuries in the years that followed (2007, 101). 

We get a similar impression when we consider three other treasuries written by 
Longchenpa, The Wish-Fulfilling Treasury, The Treasury of Instructions, and Treasury 
of Philosophical Positions. While the third is part of the “tenet system,” the former 
two can be loosely associated with the “stages of the path” genre of Tibetan literature, 
all the texts are structured by a causal logic, ethical considerations, and a gradualist 
picture of enlightenment. Consequently, van Schaik notes that the distinction between 
simultaneist and gradualist approaches is not radical and that the relationship 
between “the samsaric and the nirvanic is usually somewhere in between these two 
extremes.” Particularly in the Heart-Essence, so van Schaik continues, “there is a 
notable tension between the belief in the immanence of the samsaric in the nirvanic, 
and the belief that the two need to be strongly distinguished.” While the Dzogchen 
teachers place “a great emphasis on nonduality and assert that the enlightened state 
is immanent in the everyday state,” figures like Longchenpa also introduce “strongly 
dualistic kind of instruction that distinguishes the enlightened state of awareness from 
the everyday state” (Van Schaik 2004b, 51). 

The insights in this paragraph come from some of the research emerging in this field 
in recent years, See, in particular, Yeshi and Dalton (2018, 2022). 

Finally, the fourteenth century was not only “the philosophical period par excellence” 
but also one of great political upheavals. Longchenpa’s epoch must be interpreted in 
light of the amalgamation of various intellectual and sociopolitical contingencies, 
such as the “unachieved elaboration of dogmas,’ “the unfinished constitution of the 
canon,’ and “the still sought-after construction of a unified Tibetan state” (Arguillere 
2007, 32). Longchenpa’s biography reflects these tumultuous circumstances. Getting 
embroiled in political power struggles, he had to flee to Bhutan where he spent several 
years of his life in exile (Hillis 2003). 

See, for example, Cabezón (1994), Van der Kuijp (1998), Cabezón (1998), Coseru 
(2012, 26). 

“The 14th century,’ so one scholar suggested, “became a time during which the 
enormous mass of teachings transmitted from India was systematized” (Dreyfus 
1997). “The period around the middle of the second millennium, so Yael Bentor 
notes, “was important for the systematization of Buddhist thought and practice in 
Tibet, and especially for the crystallization of tantric traditions” (Bentor 2019, 3). 
For an interesting discussion of Butén’s canonization and his own background, see 
Dargyay (1985). 

Kapstein, similarly, highlights the importance of Longchenpa, writing that his 
compositions involve the “deliberate effort to disclose the Great Perfection as fully 
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harmonized with, in fact the culmination of, the Indian Buddhist inheritance of 
theory and practice” (Kapstein 2000, 178). 

rdzogs pa chen di nas gnad di Ita bu bshad kyang gsal bar rtogs nas grub mtha’ slong 
shes pa ni ding sang kho bo tsam du zad do/ di gnad shin tu che bar yod do. 
Longchenpa’s confidence is—throughout his polemical writings—teetering on the 
edge of self-conceit as he repeatedly invokes the “motif of protest and critique of 
others’ inadequate Buddhist conduct,” while simultaneously proclaiming his “self- 
perception as a faithful and superior protector of pure Buddhist values” (Ifergan 
2014, 57). 

“The attempt made by the confused architect to construct its way out of 
imprisonment,” so Lobel writes, “only adds further layers of entrapment by reifying 
the very techniques it designs, constructing a proliferation of confused acts in the 
efforts to bring karmic causality to rest. The architect’s structures then become 
prisons” (2018, 179). Corresponding observations have been made by Arguillére, who 
perceived that Longchenpa rebuked Buddhist scholastics because they relied on the 
functioning of the ordinary mind (sems), which “does not give way to receptivity or 
passivity, through which one would open oneself up to the alterity of the world, but is 
rather constructed by itself” (2007, 389). 

Even Dzogchen practitioners are generally encouraged to engage in practices 

from both sutras and tantras, including Mahayoga and Anuyoga techniques. 

Indeed, although scholarship has frequently focused on his contribution to the 
systematization of the Great Perfection teachings, Longchenpa wrote extensively 
about the practices of the “lower vehicles” and Arguillére cites more than 120 
references to anuyoga alone in Longchenpa’s writings (Arguillére 2007). 

gro ba'i lam dmigs thig chen te/ rkang pa'i rjes ni rdul tshon ris/ gro bar dod pa stangs 
stabs nyid/ yan lag bskyod pa phyag rgyao. 

For some stimulating reflections on the relationship between spontaneity and 
structure within the process of walking, see Geisshuesler (2021, 166-9). 

For an example, see Zahler (2009, 130-6). 

Togal has, however, been compared to those tantric practices that include signs 
and some teachers have even preached that these techniques lead to the same result 
(Gen Lamrimpa 1999, 110). The completion stage practices without symbolic 
attributes, by contrast, emphasize the nature of mind and have therefore been 
associated with “formless practices such as Mahamudra and the breakthrough stage 
of the Great Perfection” (Dahl 2008, 29). Like Skullward Leap, the manifestation of 
signs follow specific rhythms of gradual progression (Nor-bzan-rgya-mtsho 2004; 
Tsongkhapa 2012, 308-12, 345). In one example, we read that they start out as if 
one were “seeing a mirage,’ progress to become a “smoke-like vision,” before turning 
into a “vision like flickering fireflies” and “the glow of a butterlamp,’ and conclude 
in manifestations “like a clear autumn sky pervaded by the light of the full moon” 
(Mullin 2006, 85). 

Subtle body practices, of course, come in many different forms and consist of a 
panoply of techniques. The most grouping is known as the “Six Dharmas of Naropa” 
(na ro'i chos drug). Generally, however, they involve “the bringing, or the ability to 
bring, the winds into the central channel” (Kilty 2012, 5). 

Iam currently working on an interdisciplinary research project that aims at providing 
a classification system that includes the various contemplative systems of Tibetan 
Buddhism. 
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kun rdzob la sbyong byed lus kyi ‘khrul ‘khor dmigs pa’i chings la sogs pa rtsol bcas du 
ma dang/ yang ‘bras rags pa'i lus la ting nge dzin bde stong du dod la. For many more 
examples, see Germano (1994, 213, 220-3.). 

gsang snags kyi nye lam ni rtsa thig rlung gsum gnad bstun pa yin la/ di la rtsol bcas 
spros pa can gyi lugs dang. rtsol med spros pa dang bral bæi lugs gnyis yin no. 

de la sems kyi yul ‘khrul snang ‘khor ba’i chos te bsdu na gzugs sgra dri ro reg dang chos 
te drug go/ di dag sems kyi bag chags las skra shad kyi rnam par snang ba ste/ gang la 
snang na ‘khrul pai sems la snang bao/ ye shes kyi yul ni dag pa’i chos nyid nam mkha 
Ita bu dang/ od gsal gyi snang ba sku dang ye shes kyi zhing snang rgya che ba rnams so. 
As Sam van Schaik notes, if the latter is a gradualist approach, which “is often 
associated with learning, meritorious works, and the practice of morality,’ the 
simultaneist perspective “is often held to transcend such religious and philosophical 
activities, in fact to transcend all ordinary activities” (Van Schaik 2004b). 

it embraces “no method except direct insight, and no progress over time, only the 
single moment of realization” (Van Schaik 2004b, 11). As Keith Dowman put it, 
“strictly, the radical Dzogchen path is a formless path and, therefore, may be called a 
pathless path” (2013a, 21). Higgins, similarly, notes that “the vanishing point of the 
path of mind is the starting point of the path of primordial knowing” as it is “precisely 
this loss of one’s customary sense of self and world that makes way for a more 
primordial kind of intelligibility and certitude” (2013, 265). 

‘The sentences in parenthesis are taken from one of the most influential twentieth- 
century Nyingma teachers, Tulku Urgyen Rinpoche (Tulku Urgyen Rinpoche 2000). 
bya chai rim pa rnams la khrigs su med pas phyal pa dang/ lhug pa dang/ yeng pa dang. 
yang snang ba di ‘khrul bar snang bas do gsal ‘khrul snang du thal ba dang/ snang ba 
sems can phal la mthun snang du yod pai phyir od gsal mthun snang du grub par thal 
te/ dod na thams cad rnal ‘byor pa bzhin du grol bar thal ba dang. 

deang ding sang rmongs pa phal pa dag gis snang ba rang gi sems yin/ snang ba chos sku 
yin/ ye shes sems yin zer te/ mgo ‘phong yin/ me chu yin/ mun pa snang ba yin zhes ci 
rung rung smra bai smyon pa rnams dang khyad med pa las. 

mdor na de skad smra na ba lang gi khyur phyogs gcig tu bzhag ste/ lung rigs kyis bzlog 
rin mi chog ste. 

Besides “nonconceptual” (rtog med), awareness is frequently described in other 
negative terms, such as “free from elaboration” (spros bra) or transcending intellect 
(blo das). As Sur remarks, the “Great Perfection is not ratiocinative in nature, ... not 
being a domain of experience connected with the efforts of intellectual inquiry” (2017, 
22). Further, this rejection of “intellectual analysis” is not only found “in the context 
of meditation,” but even “in scholastic activities” (Van Schaik 2004b, 71). According 
to Higgins, Great Perfection philosophy is premised on the idea that “goal-realization 
(bras bu), the full disclosure of wisdom (ye shes) and its spiritual embodiments 

(sku), occurs once the discursive proliferations of mind and mental factors have 
ceased” (2013, 270). Eran Laish, finally, underscores the tradition’s preference for 
“intuitive disclosures” over “well-ordered analysis and argumentation,” suggesting that 
Dzogchen “is mostly interested in disclosing the intuitive aspects that are primordial 
to human awareness and the aspects that make conceptual views intelligible in the 
first place” (2018, 94). 

“According to Longchenpa’s world view,’ so he writes, “Samye was not only a symbol 
but also an actual religious doctrinal reference point that was presented there by 
Ha-Shang, entailing the teaching known as gcig car, a view of immediate realization 
similar in nature to Dzogchen” (Ifergan 2014, 52). 
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34 As Germano notes, 


Longchenpa indicates that such pressure is excessive and involves fainting via its 
forcing blood drops back into the vitality channel (aorta), though he apparently 
indicates that the point of pressing the neck is to affect the luminous channel 
located there, which seems to suggest that he interprets statements indicating we 
must press the “strongly pulsating” neck artery as merely indicating the location 
of these luminous channels rather than that the arteries themselves are relevant 
here. (1992, 690) 


35 De yang sku yungs ‘bru tsam la spyan phul thag tsam bshad pa di la kha cig sku bas 
spyan che ste rtsa ba phra yang rtse mo yangs par yod ces zer ba ni bsam mno ma btang 
bar ci rung rung bla rdul du smra ba’i tshig ste/ sku de nyid la spyan yod na sku sku 
las che ba mi srid cing de las phyir ‘phros te yod na sku dang mi ‘brel baam spyan lug 
pa zhig tu gyur bai skyon yod do/ des na ‘tshams pa zhes bya ba'i yul skad rnying pa 
la phul thag tsam zhes zer te tshig de tsam las yungs ‘bru la ‘tshams pa'i spyan de skra 
rtse bas kyang chung dgos pas so so’i skye bo chu bur gyi mig can rnams kyis bltar mi 
rung ba'i. 

36 For similar formulations, see The Treasury of Words and Meanings (248.6-249.2) and 
The Heart-Essence of the Dakinis (vol. II: 204.6). 

37 Secondary scholarship has noted that phul thag is a term used to describe the eyes but 
generally just accepts Longchenpa’s “translation” as “proportionate” (Achard 1999, 
229; Karmay 2007, 187). 

38 ‘The term phul can bea form of the verb “to offer” (dbul) or indicates “the smallest 
measure of grain,” but I find both of those options not very relevant to the current 
discussion. By contrast, there are other translations of the term phul that could prove 
pertinent for our understanding of phul thag, all of which seem intimately associated 
with pre-Buddhist ideas, particularly the connection to the sky. First, standard 
Tibetan dictionaries provide us with the following translations for the term: “extreme/ 
limit” (mtha’), “supreme/foremost” (mchog), or “highest; culminating point” (rab). 
Based on this meaning, it is possible that the term phul indicates the eyes as the 
highest place of the meditator’s’ bodies, which is closest to the realm of the sky. 

39 Interestingly, the term phul appears throughout early Tibetan texts on the royal 
tombs (Hazod 2007, 272), particularly in the expression phul med. Here, it has been 
translated in a variety of ways and has frequently been considered to be a corruption. 
Early translators suggested that we are dealing with errors in transcription: Hoffman 
suggested that the expression might really be yul med or ‘khrul med (1950, 6), whereas 
Tucci believed that it was yod med (1950, 75). Sorensen translates it as “without end” 
(Bsod-nams-rgyal-mtshan and Sorensen 1994, 153), and Dan Martin as “without 
skill” (Mkhas-pa-ldeu 2022, 716). While the word is “still not satisfactorily accounted 
for” (Bsod-nams-rgyal-mtshan and Sorensen 1994, 151), I believe that Dotson’s 
translation as “tomb pinnacle” is the most significant for our present discussion 
(2007, 54). 

40 The expression mthong phul, in fact, means as much as mthong rgya, and can be 
translated as “scene,” “the scenery,’ or “field of vision.” It must also be noted that the 
word mthong (meaning “to see”) might be a corruption of the term mthongs, which 
is pronounced the same way but much more closely associated with the idea of an 
expansive view that one gains from the sky by ascending through the hole in the 
top of buildings. Indeed, as Stein suggests, words such as dkar mthong, skar mthong, 
sbas mthong, and gnam mthong, all of which indicate openings through which one 
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sees the white, the starts, the hidden, or the sky, are best translated as the “view [that 
one may have out over a landscape], sphere, lighted space” (Stein 1990, 156). More 
specifically, mthongs or rgya mthongs signifies the sphere of the sky, the expanse of 

the sky, as well as the roof hole of a house (Jaschke 1995, 604). Here too, we find early 
Tibetan references. In The Compendium of Manis, for instance, we read that when 
Avalokitesvara was invited by Songtsen Gampo, he came through the “hole of heaven” 
(nam mkal’i mthongs nas) onto the roof and then entered the palace through the “roof 
hole” (mthongs) (1.229b, 239b). Not unlike the connection between the physical eyes 
of the meditator and the top of buildings, the term mthongs implies an isomorphism 
between the macrocosm of the roof and the microcosm of the human body. The 
architectural structure of the oculus (lit. “eye” in Latin), a circular or oval window, is 
“also seen as equivalent to the summit of the human head” (Stein 1990, 162). 

See, brda dkrol gser gyi me long by btsan lha ngag dbang tshul khrims, Bejing, mi rigs 
dpe skrun khang, 1997, which Dan Martin describes as “a very valuable dictionary of 
unusual words? 

‘di la mi shes pa dang ‘khrul pa'i gshad med kyang brda la ma byang ba rnams tshig 

la ‘khrul nas yig ge’i don phyin ci log tu chad pa’ dogs pas dgag pa'i phyir dir gsal por 
bshad pao. By contrast, in a text titled in The Eleven Words and Meanings, Longchenpa 
himself gives a very different interpretation of the term phul thag, noting that it means 
as much as “vast” or “huge” (The Heart-Essence of Vimalamitra, vol. I: 10.6). 

This idea is supported by some enigmatic dictionary entries, where the term thod rgal 
is translated as “teleportational reconcealment.” See the dictionaries from The Tibetan 
and Himalayan Library (thlib.org). 

Sku yungs ‘bru tsam la spyan phul thag tsam du bshad pa ni skad rnying ste ‘tshams par 
yod ces pai don to/ la la nas ye shes ‘pho bar bshad pa ni rlung gi spor shab yin no/ ‘phos 
na lus sems dral bar gyur ro. 

Reinier J. Langelaar has recently discussed ancestor cults in Tibet and pointed out 

a “cosmological rift” between an indigenous religion that is “immanentist” and a 
Buddhist religion that is “transcendentalist.” If the latter is premised on a project 

of “salvation” that leads the religious practitioner from the mundane realm to a 
radically separate realm of “the sacred,’ “immanentist traditions are marked by a 
rather monistic understanding of the cosmos, in which metapersons and everything 
hallowed alike inhere in the realm that man occupies” (Langelaar 2022, 291-2). 

If scholasticism’s logical discourse has been analyzed in terms of its pan-Indian 
currency and interpreted as a risk for the obliteration of a distinctively Buddhist 
identity (Davidson 2002), this is even more true in our case. 


Chapter 8 


As Yaroslav Komarovski put it, “virtually all Mahayana thinkers from different 

ages and cultures are in consensus that the highest ultimate reality is ineffable and 
transcends words and concepts” (2008, 2). William Edelglass observes that Buddhist 
philosophers have long claimed that “language and conceptual thought are insufficient 
for achieving awakening and [that] ultimate reality is beyond the reach of language.” 
“For many Buddhists,” so he continues, “language is not merely inadequate as a vehicle 
to articulate the Dharma or achieve liberation; language is often thought to reify, 
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necessarily, in ways that lead to aversion and attachment, and words and concepts are 
thus regarded as obstacles on the path to awakening” (Edelglass 2019, 212). 

2 Iremember sitting in a coffee shop in Rome with Mark Allon, a fellow Buddhologist 
engaging in groundbreaking research on Gandharan manuscripts, who reminded me 
that Tibetologists have an unusually rich corpus of textual sources available to them. 

3 With Luis O. Gómez we could argue that while the “critique of language” is a marking 
characteristic, “this concern is often found mixed, paradoxically, with a strong 
sense of the importance of the invariant word, the holy manifested in utterance, 
silence embodied in words” (Gómez 1987, 5309). José Cabezón summarized what 
he considers to be the “two most important points in understanding the role that 
language, and especially scripture ... in the Buddhist scholastic tradition” as a 
“necessary but not a sufficient condition for enlightenment”: On the one hand, 
“scripture is necessary” as understanding “involves a reliance on language, and 
the meaning of this language must ultimately be penetrated (whether or not this 
necessarily involves logical analysis)?” On the other hand, “understanding of both 
the words and their meaning are but preparatory stages to the internalization of that 
meaning via the transformative experience of meditation” (Cabezón 1994, 47). 

4 As Evan Thompson notes, Indo-Tibetan Buddhist traditions like the Great Perfection 
were premised on “direct perception” (pratyaksajndna) giving access to “non- 
conceptual cognition” (nirvikalpajfana), in which “the subject-object structure of 
ordinary experience subsides” (2017, 54). Its embrace of practices like Skullward Leap 
goes hand in hand with a critique of language, logic, and conceptualization. With 
Gene Smith we could say that because “doing took precedent over plans for doing,” 
Great Perfection yogis “were content to get about the task of emptying the mind 
of all conceptualization through the practice of higher esoteric methods, [having] 
little interest in formulating elaborate philosophical models of how prajfid was to be 
realized” (Smith 2001, 229). Not only that, once the nature of the mind is realized, it 
cannot simply be explained in words, philosophical theories, or doctrinal tenets, but 
must be personally experienced. See also Dunne (2013, 2015), Sharf (2014). 

5 tshig la zhen nas spyod ‘ig tshogs la Ita bar gol bas lta sgom grub mthas bcings pa gces so. 
6 de bzhin nyon mongs dri ma med/ rang byung rang bzhin nyid shes na/ sems can ching 
bar ga la gyur/ de nyid la ni bden bzung na/ sangs rgyas nyid kyang ching bar ‘gyur/ 
sems can rnams ni cis mi ching/ bden med rang bzhin med shes na/ dri ma rnams ni 
rang sar dag/ chu yi rnyog ma rang dangs Itar/ ... gzung dzin dag gis bzung na ni/ ‘khor 
ba nyid la yun ring gnas/ khams gsum pa yi khang pa ru/ ming dang gzugs kyi btson par 
tshud/ ma rig las kyi lcags kyis bsdams/ rang byung sgron ma nyid dang bral/ ‘khor ba'i 

mun nag stug pos gyogs. 

7 For another interdisciplinary attempt to link the Buddhist five aggregates to 
understanding the emergence of phenomenal consciousness, see Davis and 
Thompson (2013). 

8 yan lag spras pa tha dad las/ thams cad ming gi bye brag tu/ ‘khrul pa'i yul la rnam 
gnyis ‘gyur. 

9 In the texts, we find various alternative orthographies for his name and Kumaradza. 

10 Hillis wrote that his “quasi-nomadic lifestyle is quite consonant with tropes and 
metaphors commonly found in Great Perfection literature valorizing space, the 
absence of boundaries, natural freedom, simplicity, spontaneity, and so forth” (Hillis 
2003, 122). 

11 The idea that the rapport between language and non-conceptuality should be 
envisioned as dialectical in nature is not entirely new in Buddhist Studies. Klein, 
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for instance, writes that since “philosophical or symbolic expressions of a tradition 
relate to the mystical experiences of persons,’ it is only logical that language must 
play a key role in the way that “a given mystical experience is fostered” (Klein 1986, 
13). Robert Buswell and Robert Gimello also suggest that marga-texts might be 

less descriptive and more prescriptive in nature, serving as a sort of guidebook that 
can foster certain meditative experiences in the reader (Buswell and Gimello 1992). 
Finally, Karl Brunnholzl observed a similar logic at work in the Prajndparamita sutras, 
arguing that they are best understood as “contemplative manuals or road maps meant 
to be used as practice texts to facilitate the single message of emptiness sinking in 
through repeatedly familiarizing with it by multifaceted contemplations” (Brunnholzl 
2012, 119). 

chos nyid zad pai snang ba mthong bæi dus na lus mkha’ gro rnyi las bton pa ltar song 
ba ni sems od gsal gyi dra bar tshud pa las ‘byung ba ste/ di ni rdzogs pa chen po rang 
grol lugs kyi dmigs pa la zhugs pas nyam nga dang bag tsha dang re dogs dang dga’ ‘jigs 
med pa ste/ tshig dbang gi lus kyi las dag pas rab tu spros pa med pa’i ye shes rang byung 
du shar bao/ ngag brag ca'i rnam pa ltar brjod du med par song ba ni rtsa gnas kyi yi ge 
rlung gi thig ler tshud pa la ‘byung ba ste/ rdzogs pa chen po brjod du med pa'i don ngag 
gi grag pa la zhugs te/ rab tu spros med smra bya’ yul las das pa'i ye shes la dbang bao. 
The mapping of syllables onto the body is also found in the Kalacakratantra (Wallace 
2009, 184). 

rig pa ka dag zang ma di rjen par ngos ma zin na Ita sgom thams cad yid dpyod sems 
kyi sgrib par song bas gnyen po dug tu song ba bshal sman briings pa Ita bu zhig yin no. 
Invoking esoteric materials (ranging from altered states of consciousness to hypnosis), 
Doug Osto has made a similar argument about the dynamic and dialectical movement 
between experience and philosophy (Osto 2019). 

It is clear that this homeopathic logic is shared by the larger tantric tradition. 

As Gray put it, “although desire and sexuality were problematized in some early 
Buddhist sources, as a ‘poisom in the case of desire, their application to the spiritual 
path were often justified in tantric Buddhist literature via the trope of alchemical 
transformation” (2021, 7). 

dri mas dri ma ‘khrud pa bzhin/ de bzhin dag pas dag pa grol/ dug gis dug rnams ‘joms 
pa dang/ Icags kyis lcags rnams gcod pa dang/ rdo yis rdo rnams gcog pa dang/ shing 

gis shing rnams bsregs pa Itar/ rang rang dgra ni rang gis byed/ rigs mi mthun pas grol 
ba min. 

Suggestions regarding the historical origin of the practice of introductions are 
manifold. Apple writes that it “may have its beginnings in the siddha culture 

during the Pala dynasties (760-1142 ce) in northeastern India” (2020, 170), but 

also suggests that “systematized and structured ‘not-specifically-tantric-practice’ 
pointing-out instructions are intimately related to Atisa’s Stages of the Path, its 
commentaries, and the teachings found in the Pointing-Out Instructions in Sets of 
Five” (172-3). Kapstein, also drawing on intra-Tibetan controversies regarding the 
subitist assumptions underlying the introductions, suggested that there might be an 
unacknowledged influence from Chinese Chan Buddhism (Kapstein 2000, 77). 

The introductions are a specialty in the non-dual religious systems, such as the Great 
Perfection (Germano 1994; Achard 1999, 58, 176, 197; 2002, 45). For a discussion 

of the pointing-out instruction in the other major non-dual system of Indo-Tibetan 
Buddhism, such as Mahdmudra, see Jackson (1994, 2). 

Apple notes that “currently known evidence for pointing-out instructions among 
siddhas, such as Saraha, Tilopa, and Maitripa suggests concise, unsystematic, and 
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perhaps spontaneous, direct verbal and/or nonverbal acts of revealing realization to 
disciples” (Apple 2020, 170-1). 

21 Klein and Wangyal use the expression “attunement or resonance model of knowing” 
to describe this type of language, which is “not a reflection on reality but, rather, an 
acknowledgment of full consonance with it. ... Here, unlike in referential language, 
expression is embodiment. Meaning arrives with it, not through it” (Klein and 
Wangyal 2006, 150). Because “authentic scriptures are the direct expression from—not 
about—teality, [they] arise from the heart of effortlessness to express the spontaneous 
mindnature, the base that exists prior to any division into Buddhas and sentient 
beings” (154). 

22 ye shes gnad ni mig nas ‘byung. 

23 lu gu rgyud du cer mthong bas/ rnam rtog gyu ba’i dran pa ‘gags. 

24 chos nyid mngon sum khyod par gyis/ dbang po rno dang rtul med par/ sems can thams 
cad sangs rgyas las/ gzhan du gnas pa ma yin no. 

25 khrags chod du yid kyi sgo rtog bcas kyi gdangs las ye shes ‘tshol ba las dir rig pa rtog 
med od gsal gyi gdangs mig nas char ba ngos dzin pas kyang ‘phags te. 

26 khregs chod du yul snang tshogs drug gi snang ba dzin pai dbang pos mthong bas rtog 
pa sna tshogs su char ba rgyun mi chad pa las dir od rtsa dangs pa’i dbang pos lu gu 
rgyud cer mthong dus rtog pa dus gcig la ‘gag cing ye shes kyi snang cha dpag tu med pa 
char ba ni. 

27 khregs chod du ye shes dngos su bltar med la/ dir dngos su mthong bas phyis mang la gyi 
grong khyer rgyun gcod pa'i che bas ‘phags te. 

28 snang ba od kyi khyad par ni/ khregs chod du ‘khrul snang las mi snang la/ ‘khrul snang 
dzin pai shes pa ni ‘khrul shes su ‘gyur bas don la gzung dzin las mi da’ ste. 

29 gzhan yang yid dpyod kyi tshig dang/ shes rab la mi ltos par dbang pos mthong ba dang/ 
dbang po la rno rtul med pa dang/ las la bzang ngan med pa dang/ sku gsum lam du 
snang bas ‘phags te. 

30 Similarly, the epiphany of the ground can be illustrated by the example of a crystal 
being hit by the intense rays of the sun (see The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 
177.5; The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 133.2, 342.1-7). Klein and Wangyal 
note that the introductions are based on a certain ontological continuity when 
they say that Dzogchen language is both a “lived reality” that leads us back to an 
experience and a “voice” that indicates “there is something in the text that is also in 
the reader” (2006, 152). 

31 As Samuel puts it, the “process by which the shamanic religion of Tibet was 
reinterpreted in Buddhist terms ... was a complex one” and it is apparent that “the 
new Buddhist terms must have carried over a considerable weight of pre-Buddhist 
associations” (1993, 450). 

32 gsangs sam gya’ am rgya mtsho las byung ba'i man shel dri ma med pa zhig skar khung 
gi snang ba la phyar nas bltas na od kha dog Inga lhug par char te. 

33 This emphasis on material experience is clearly a more general trait of the Great 
Perfection contemplative system. Consider, for instance, the preliminary practice 
known as the “training on the four elements’ sounds” (byung ba bzhi’i sgra don la 
bslab pa). In this technique, described in detail in The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, the 
student focuses on the sound of the four elements: “the roaring noise of the sound of 
water, “the cool and heavy sound of earth,” “the drawn-out sound of fire” and “the 

cool and fierce sound of wind” First, the practitioner is instructed to “build a fire 

with wood and the like in a secluded place,’ until it is “roaring, whooshing, sparking, 
and burning.” Then, the yogi should proceed to observe water “when the winds of 
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autumn are blowing and the crops are ripe, in an empty place where downflowing 
water is rushing and waves are agitated” Third, he should move to “where three 
valleys converge or on a mountain peak,” where he constructs “a secluded hut with 
windows in every direction,” in order to “turn his ear to whatever direction the 

wind is blowing.” Finally, as for the “sound of earth,’ it is explained to be “heavy and 
consistent,” and the practitioner is instructed to “make egg-shaped balls [of earth], to 
toss them back and forth in his hands while meditating [on that sound]” (The Tantra 
of Unimpeded Sound, 54.4-6). 

“The riddle; so Norbu reflects on the anthropomorphized narratives we studied 
throughout this study, “is a means of training the intellectual faculties, and in a 

way that does not give rise to those difficulties and causes of fatigue encountered 
when studying a branch of knowledge.” On the contrary, the efficacy of the riddle 
(Ideu), according to Norbu, is premised on its playful quality that encourages us to 
participate in the construction of knowledge: “One applies to the solution of a riddle 
with a relaxed mental attitude, and a sense of pleasure and of enjoyment in playing the 
game (Norbu 1995, 22). 

da dod pa'i rdzas dang ’phrad nas byung/ rtsal bæi nor rdzas rnyed nas byung. 

In the words of Roland Barthes, the introductions can be described as texts of bliss, 


» « 


premised on a type of writing that “imposes a state of loss,” “discomforts (perhaps 

to the point of a certain boredom),” “unsettles the reader’s historical, cultural, 
psychological assumptions,” and “brings to a crisis his relation with language” 
(Barthes 1975, 14). “What pleasure wants,’ so Barthes writes, “is the site of a loss, the 
seam, the cut, the deflation, the dissolve which seizes the subject in the midst of bliss” 
(7). If Barthes notes that “every kind of bliss,” is ultimately subject to the same logic, 
“those of ‘life and those of the text, in which reading and the risks of real life are 
subject to the same anamnesis,’ we find a similar blending of textual, practical, and 
contemplative life in the Dzogchen introductions. 

Indeed, scholars of ritual practices have rightly sensed that religious language— 
particularly the one used during ritual practices—is characterized by its highly 
standardized and formalized style (Bell 1997; Rappaport 1999; Tambiah 1979; 
Werlen 1984). 

To once again draw on the theoretical work of Barthes, we could say that the language 
of the introductions is not that of representation, which he describes as “embarrassed 
figuration, encumbered with other meanings than that of desire.” In the semiotics 

of representation, a text might take “desire itself as an object of imitation; but then, 
such desire never leaves the frame, the picture; it circulates among the characters; if it 
has a recipient, that recipient remains interior to the fiction.” Unlike representation, 
“when nothing emerges, when nothing leaps out of the frame: of the picture, the 
book, the screen,’ the introductions bridge the discursive and performative functions 
of language, enabling the words to jump out of the frame to work on the reader and 
listener (Barthes 1975, 56-7). 

The possibility of such a paradoxical concept like a “planned spontaneity” is certainly 
not unique to the Great Perfection tradition. Indeed, this idea has recently been 
explored in a popular book by two economists, titled The Power of Moments: Why 
Certain Experiences Have Extraordinary Impact. In their provocative investigation, 
Chip and Dan Heath start off by commenting on the importance of what we could call 
“moments of spontaneity,’ noting that “we all have defining moments in our lives— 
meaningful experiences that stand out in our memory,’ with “many of them ow[ing] 
a great deal to chance.” Intrigued by the contact between spontaneity and chance or 
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destiny, they rhetorically ask whether it really must be that such “defining moments 
just happen to us?” (Heath and Heath 2017, 4). The answer of the two brothers is clear 
and corresponds closely to what I argued in this chapter: Moments of insight do not 
just have to happen to us, they can be planned. 


Chapter 9 


1 Barbara Aziz and William Stablein have compared spirit possession to the doctrine 
of “reincarnated lamas” (sprul sku) and the protector deity Mahakala (Aziz 1976, 

347; Stablein 1976, 368). In a slightly different cultural context, Gombrich and 
Obeyesekere studied meditation in Sri Lanka and argued that many of the techniques 
propagated by the famous vipassana teacher Mahasi Sayadaw can be compared to 
“those used for entering trance states.” The “technique” that they engage in, so they 
put it, “could if followed to the letter take them into trance states very like possession” 
(Gombrich and Obeyesekere 1988, 454). 

2 The continuities between different forms of shamanism across Eurasia are evident. 
Certain scholars have even compared the role of the shaman in Siberia with that of 
Nepal, see Sidky (2010, 209), Riboli (2000, 56-7), Maskarinec (1995, 98; 1998, viii), 
Hitchcock and Jones (1976), and Watters (1975). 

3 Spirit possession is frequently geared toward curing physical and mental sicknesses 
and consequently involves certain techniques—such as the sucking of impurities 
(grib), or fortune- and soul calling rituals (g.yang/ bla ‘gugs)—that are entirely absent 
in Dzogchen practice (Berglie 1976a, 93; Bellezza 2005; Peters 2016). 

4 Play is also a key term in the Dzogchen cosmogony. In one scripture, we read: “The 
play (rol pa) of this great marvel involves no differentiation between Buddhas and 
sentient beings. Just as there are clouds in the sky, [the play], being self-emergent and 
self-perfected, is serenely calm” (The Tantra of Unimpeded Sound, 137.1). Reading 
‘The Heap of Jewels Tantra, similarly, we encounter an evocative passage in which the 
primordial Buddha himself explains his role in the crystallization of the universe 
in terms of playfulness: “In this way, everything that manifests and everything 
that is heard is my play, the play of Samantabhadra. Since the arising of this play is 
unobstructed, my qualities emerge. Just through this appearing of qualities, [my play] 
has never been and will never be exhausted” (109.2). 

5 The perceptual effect created by the multicolored luminosities manifesting during 
Tögal is frequently expressed in such terms. In The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, 
we read that “by understanding appearances and cognition as reality itself, whatever 
path of behavior you may pursue, it will never be beyond reality itself. Whatever 
appearances may manifest, they arise as unceasing play to dawn in the self-emergent 
mandala” (The Treasury of the Supreme Vehicle, vol. II: 198.4). Elsewhere, Longchenpa 
writes that it is “through looking at outer phenomena” that “whatever manifests, 
appears free as the play of reality” (The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 334.3). 

6 Ofcourse, the idea of playfulness is also associated to the particular use of language 
in Dzogchen introductions. As Guenther notes: “Such images are the sky, the sun, 

a crystal, a cloud heavy with rain, and a peacock’s egg, the latter because of its 
opalescence particularly suited to illustrate the whole’s pure and primal symbolicalness, 
its nothingness/intensity-‘stuff’ (ngo bo ka dag), an originary awareness mode that, 

as it were, ‘contains’ within itself the whole’s two other mutually consistent originary 
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awareness modes, radiating from out of the whole’s depth (gting gsal) and ready to 
burst forth in playful activity (rol pa), respectively” (Guenther 1994, 71). 

longs spyod rdzogs pa'i skui ngo sprod ni/ de bzhin gshegs pa'i sku ras la bris pa rang 

gi mdun du bzhag ste/ shel mig gi steng du bzhag nas mig nam mkha la bltas na/ longs 
spyod rdzogs pa’i sku kha mig rna ba can mthong bar gyur ro/ de bzhin du longs spyod 
rdzogs pai skui zhing khams par mdo la char ba ngo shes par gyis shig. 

btsun mo nyi shu rtsa gcig gis gros byas nas bsam rdugs kyi lha khang du bros te/ mi 
Ingas phub gon nas sgo bsrungs nas sus kyang od ma nus zer te ya cha/ de nas mi bzhis 
me long bzhir byad bltas pas/ rang ngo rang gi shes zer te ya cha/ de nas khang pa gcig 
la sgo brgyad yo pa mthong bas/ rang la rang gad mo shor zer te yang ya cha/ de bzhin 
brda yi rnam pa kun/ mtshon nas ye shes don la sbyor. 

Of course, the mirror is a symbol that plays an important role in many Buddhist 
traditions. For a discussion of some of its functions, see Dagyab (1995). As I will 
show throughout this study, while the study of “symbols” is important, scholarship 
oftentimes underestimates the truly practical dimensions of mirrors, lamps, and 

so forth. 

As Kapstein noted, “In relation to Buddhist meditation ... it is a frequently employed 
metaphor for the mind, as is underscored in Mahayana gnoseology by the concept of 
the buddhas’ ‘mirror-like gnosis’ (ädarśajñāna)” He even cites Longchenpa’s Natural 
Freedom of the Nature of Mind, where he translates: “Like a small child seeing a 
mirror, an infantile person refutes or proves outer objects. Like his mother who sees 
[the child playing with the mirror] and then wipes it clean, the causal vehicle seeks 
to transform the external. But when the coquette gazes [in that mirror] she uses it 

to make up her face; so, too, one who knows just what is, looks to the mind alone” 
(2001, 158). 

me long Ita bu’i ye shes kyi ngo sprod gang zhe na/ me long gnyis kyi bar du rdul tshon 
gyis dkyil ‘khor bri ste/ phar ‘gram tshur ‘gram gnyissu me long re gzug ste/ de la bltas na 
snang ba gnyis char ro. 

Mirrors give rise to various visions as they are said “to hold or reflect everything in 
the universe” (Bellezza 2005, 437) and thus “symbolize the mystic vision of the wearer, 
who could equally look into the past, present, and future” (Bellezza 2014, 263). For 
other studies, on spirit-mediums and soul-journeys, see Berglie (1976b, 1978, 1980), 
Peters 1981; Holmberg (1989), Mumford (1989), Diemberger (2006). 

Bellezza notes that the mirror is so crucial because it “functions as the residence of the 
possessing deities and their retinue of remedial spirits, and as the abode of the spirit- 
medium’s rnam-shes (consciousness), bla (soul) or thugs (mind) during the trance” 
(Bellezza 2005, 23). 

In this context, future research might fruitfully explore the role of playfulness as 

the term “play” (Hin. khelna, Nep. khelnu) is invoked to describe the moment of 
possession (Smith 2006, 112-17). Not unlike in the Great Perfection tradition, where 
the “play” can sometimes be interpreted as a description of the agency and impact of 
some alterity (the cosmos during the moment of the creation of the universe or the 
visionary experiences, or the religious teacher during the introductions), khelnd is 
used to explain how the deity is playing with the possessed individual. 

Bellezza explains that “it is believed that the od-zer of the higher deities ... take 

up their respective positions in the me-long and on the lha-pa’s body [because] 

this facilitates the arrival of the possessing deity and his retinue.” Then, during the 
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moment of possession, “the possessing deity’s radiant consciousness envelops him in 
rainbow light. ... It is reported that during the possession, the od-zer of the possessing 
deity occupies any of the 80 rtsa (subtle energy channels) of the body, as well as points 
on the headdress, costume, dam-gsal me-long, and the hairs of the body” (Bellezza 
2005, 129). This association between mirrors, the play of light rays, and specific points 
of vitality contained in our bodies is also corroborated by Peters, who writes that 
“during the ritual refuge process, ... the lights reflecting in the altar [mirror] from 

a candle or the lights in the room become ever larger and brighter, indicating that 

the deities invoked have descended” At the culmination of the séance, so the spirit- 
medium reports, “the fiery radiance” of the deity “is seen to emerge from the mirror 
and enter the [shaman’s] body through the ro ma tsa and kyang ma tsa; and, when it 
reaches the saug tsa [srog rtsa] in the heart, there is a momentary flash of intense heat 
that causes the pau to shake.” Finally, the deity’s radiance continues “its course up the 
uma tsa to the head and down again to the saug tsa, to infuse the entire body through 
thousands of smaller veins” (Peters 2016, 21-2). 

16 As comparative archeology has shown, some Tibetan mirrors resemble those found in 
Scythian archeological sites of north Inner Asia, many of which are dating to the first 
millennium sce (Smoljak 1984, 246; Bellezza 2014, 290). 

17 In fact, in the eleventh century, the Persian historian Gardizi’s reports that the Tibetan 
btsan po came from heaven and that he wore a “cuirass of light” (Martinez 1982, 
129-30). In The Compendium of Manis, we similarly read that the “golden armor” 
(gser khrab) of the first Dharma king, Songtsen Gampo, was studded with jewels 
and decorated with an image of a lha (199-200). In light of such references, Walter 
not only insinuates the possible connection with the Iranian sun shield (Melikian- 
Chirvani 1992), but also highlights the ancient Indo-Tibetan association between the 
sun, gold, and AvalokiteSvara; leading him to speculate that the cuirasses “were meant 
to be symbolic of the presence of Amitabha or the action of Avalokitesvara” and that 
they “may have considered themselves under the latter’s protection, or even to have 
been his creation.” Furthermore, “individual soldiers could likewise have been seen as 
‘rays of the sun.” (Walter 2009b, 260). See also, MacDonald and Imaeda (1977, 64). 

18 As we saw, the early history of Tibet was marked by moments of intense military 
activity and it was particularly during the Yarlung dynasty, when Tibet was an 
expanding Buddhist empire that dominated much of the region, that “Tibetan armor 
and weapons were praised for both their high quality and their great effectiveness” 
(LaRocca et al. 2006, 6). 

19 Walter explains that “their value was very likely as magical as practical, since areas of 
the torso remained exposed around them” (Walter 2009b, 132). 

20 The vertical exchange of vitality is widespread among shamanic communities. See, for 
example, Hamayon (2007, 12). 

21 The headdress of the shaman has recently been described as “the most ritually 
important aspect of [the shamans’] overall costume [and] the strongest marker of 
their professional identity” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 198). 

22 Huber specifies that the deities “travel down from the sky world during the vertical 
ritual journey seated upon the head, neck, shoulders and upper back of the bon 
shaman, and they are often said to hold onto or be supported by his headgear” (2020, 
vol. I: 197). 

23 “In Tibetan Plateau societies and their cultural-historical extensions into high 
Himalayan areas,’ so Huber elaborates, “the head and shoulders, and sometimes 
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armpits, are the abodes of a person's principal innate patron deities (%0 bæi lha)” 
(2020, vol. I: 198). 

The crown of the shamans is frequently decorated by peacock feathers, which 
represents another symbolic and practical tool found throughout the Dzogchen 
tradition. Besides being used during the introductions, the peacock’s variegated colors 
also symbolize the rainbow-colored manifestation of light during the epiphany and 
the visionary manifestations, while its dotted markings are also believed to stand for 
the eyes. 

For a discussion of the birdhorns in the context of contemporary shamanic rituals, see 
Huber (2020, vol. I: 278-82). 

The bya ru are said to be part of stiipas (Martin 2005, 119-20). 

For a discussion of the bya ru, see Martin (2005, 126-30) and Vitali (2008, 384-7). 
The birdhorns represent yet another liminal concept that operates in between the 
logic of vertical and spherical vitalities. Just like the mirrors, the birdhorns are closely 
associated with the symbolism of light, and the headdress of the kings is frequently 
described as radiating with light (Vitali 2008, 392). Like with Walter’s invocation 

of the Iranian sun shield, the potential links between Persian culture and the 
Zhangzhung kings has been premised on this shared emphasis on radiant light. Vitali, 
for instance, believes that the bya ru crowns “being radiant with light” associates them 
to “the crowns of several Indo-Iranic kings from the same broad period in which the 
kings of Zhang zhung bearing horned crowns purportedly lived” He notes that the 
“luminous feature of the helmets of the Indo-Iranic kings is represented by a filigree/ 
relief dotted pattern around their crown’ and that “the radiant feature of the Zhang 
zhung crowns finds parallels as early as the Indo-Scythians and Indo-Parthians” 
(Vitali 2008, 394). While scholarship is right in pointing out the Indo-Iranian parallels 
in this context, it must also be noted that the shape created by a circular human face 
donning vertically rising structures like feathers, horns, or antlers point to a profound 
intermingling between a spherical model of vitality grounded in a vegetative fertility 
cult and a vertical model of vitality premised on the quest for the sky-deer and its 
precious attributes. 

Norbu, in his book on pre-Buddhist Tibetan culture, dedicates extensive analysis 

to certain rites surrounding deer—such as the “deer with large antlers” (sha ba ru 
rgyas)—which he believes “to lie at the basis ... of the magic powers of flight astride a 
drum attributed to the Bonpos” (Norbu 1995, 183). 

Although today many different materials (such as cotton, silk, or plant matter) 

are used to make the headdress, historically, the “‘woolen turbar (bal thod) has 

the highest mythical and ritual status of any turban” This particular turban “has a 
documented history in parts of central and southern Tibet dating back at least to the 
fourteenth century” (Huber 2020, vol. I: 184-5). 

For various Naxi images of the flying sheep in myth and ritual, see Oppitz and Mu 
Chen (1997, 111), Rock (1952, vol. II: 404, 408-9; 1963, 84, 171). 

Put differently, we could say that the shamanistic traditions exteriorized the quest for 
vitality by refining a mythical-ritual complex that emerged together with the practical 
activities of hunting and herding, which frequently involved the attaching of animal 
antlers or horns to the forehead for the imitation of the prey. As Roberte Hamayon 
showed in the case of Siberia, in its archaic form, shamanism is profoundly linked to 
the life of the hunters, who needed the mediating figure of the shaman because they 
believed that the wild animals had a spirit akin to our souls (Hamayon 2007, 6). 
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33 It can also be noted that another indication for this shared cultural heritage is the 
name of the mountain in central Tibet where Longchenpa wrote many of his treatises, 
the “White Skull Mountain” (gangs ri thod dkar). 

34 Note that the headdresses of the kings is frequently adorned with both conch and 
crystal. One of the crowns is described as decorated with a “crystal heron” (kang ka 
shel gyi bya ru). Interestingly, Namkhai Norbu (Light on Kailash, 164) decodes the 
term kang ka not as “heron,” but rather as crystal. The expression kang ka shel gyi bya 
ru can is strikingly close to another one of those exceedingly mysterious Dzogchen 
terms used to describe a crucial dimension of the subtle body, namely “the kati crystal 
tube” (ka ti shel gyi sbu gu can). While I do not propose that it is providing us with a 
solution to the particular terminology of the luminous channels in Dzogchen, there is 
no doubt that further investigation of these parallels is warranted. 

35 The gshen, of course, were Bönpo priests, ritual specialists that played an important 
role during the early history of Tibet (Dotson 2008). 

36 In A History of Buddhism in India and Tibet by the mysterious scholar Deyu, which 
has recently been translated by Dan Martin, the stag is described as one who “knows 
how to go in the sky (sha ba nam mkha’ la gro shes pa)” (Mkhas-pa-ldeu 2022, 569). 
Martin also notes that the same phrase is used in another history of Tibet, The Feast 
for the Learned written by Pawo Tsuklak Trengwa (1504-1566, Tib. dPa bo gTsug lag 
phreng ba), where the ancient funerary rites are described as involving the priests 
playing drums and bells, traveling into the sky on stags or by riding their drums (164). 

37 The texts have been published by the Tibetan scholars pa tshab Pa sangs dbang ‘dus 
and glang ru nor bu tshe ring. For a discussion of this discovery, see Karmay (2009). 
For the issue of dating these antecedent tales, see Huber (2020, vol. I: 38). 

38 For partial translations and discussions, see Bellezza (2013, 167-92) and Berounský 
(2015, 3). 

39 During the empire, such convictions likely lead to the practice of equipping tombs of 
nobility with silk yarn of great length to allow them to return to heaven. 

40 For other examples regarding this phenomenon in northern Asia, see Curtin (1909, 
107-8), Czaplicka (1914, 186-90), and Harva (1938, 488-94). 

41 Huber specifies: “The list of thirteen deity titles and names above only exists as orally 
transmitted material at Changmadung, although one can frequently find variations 
on this list recorded in manuscripts in this same form at other cult sites in the Kheng 
region from where ancestral migrations to Changmadung occurred” (2020, vol. 

I: 402-3). 

42 rma them pa cig yar ru rgal te gshegs pa. 

43 For a discussion of this idea in relationship to the cult of the gods of the phenomenal 
world, see Huber (2020, vol. I: 46-7). 

44 Thod rgal gyi rdul phran dengs na od du gsal bas skye ba dang ‘jug pa la dbang zhing 
slar ‘pho bæi skur bzhengs thub la. 

45 ‘pho bai skur bzhengs lugs ni snang snang ba rim gyis zad dus lag pa'i sor mo Inga 
skabs su ‘od kyi dkyil na bkram bkram snang ba la shes pa gtad pas snang ba de las log 
nas gro drug gi snang ba chu zla dang rmi lam ltar mthong dus rang gi lus kyang chw’i 
zla ba tsam du zang thal bar rang snang du mthong la/ gzhan gyis de snga’i lus der 
mthong la. 

46 This part of my study, seeking to adumbrate the contours of an alternative model 
of the transference body in early Tibet by pointing to important associations with a 
larger Eurasian substratum of shamanic currents, is inspired by this excellent article 
by Georgios Halkias. Of particular relevance is the following sentence: “The phowa 
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sadhana is well-established in Hindu and Buddhist tantric scriptures but that should 
not deter us from searching for fruitful parallels in spiritual traditions across Eurasia 
relating visionary ascensions to celestial realms and shamanic transferences to other 
bodies” (Halkias 2019, 86). 

In the cults that he studied, the term is also used during the invocation of helping 
figures, which are first “summoned to ‘arise’ or ‘manifest’ (bzhengs)” (Huber 2020, 
vol. I: 246-7), then invited to be part of the ritual, and finally deployed to assist the 
shaman during the journey into the sky realm. 

This vertical perspective could be worth exploring more detail as all three types of 
texts studied in this book—the Dzogchen scriptures, Longchenpa’s commentaries, and 
the Bonpo ritual texts—also rely heavily on terms like steng du, steng na, and steng nas 
to describe and locate beings on various levels of the sky. 

snang srid gzhi* bzhengs dpangs re mtho/ ‘bad med rang grol rgya re che/ ye thog chen 
po ‘khor re mkhas. (I have corrected “bzhi” for “gzhi” based on The Treasury of Words 
and Meanings.) 

Scholarship frequently identifies the Envoy of Phywa to Dmu (PT 126), which I have 
related to the Dzogchen contemplative system, as the earliest historical evidence for 
spirit-mediumship in Tibet (Bellezza 2014, 289-90). 

Many of these practices appear to be distributed well beyond Tibet, including vast 
areas of the Himalayas, as well as Siberia. Consider, for instance, that the ancient 
myths of the return to the sky upon death and contemporary rituals surrounding the 
summoning of fortune are particularly widespread in Mongolia (Berounsky 2014; 
Sumegi 2008, 22). Similarly, the use of ropes and ribbons to establish a passageway 
between earth and sky is common in various Central Asian cultures, such as the 
Tungus or the Buryats (Shirokogorov 1935, 352; Eliade 1964, 118). 


Conclusion: Meditation and the Adventure of Life 


The future of the field of Dzogchen studies could also benefit from a fresh look at the 
work of Herbert Guenther (1917-2006), whose work has been neglected or dismissed 
by many. Although there is no doubt that his idiosyncratic translations, his mixing of 
various methodological discourses ranging across space and time, and his rootedness 
in Heideggerian philosophy make his work both challenging and problematic, he 
might be the interpreter who best understood what Dzogchen was truly about. 
Becoming increasingly fascinated by the allegories of the little children being captured 
by Lady Cataract, he published—particularly in the latter part of his life—books with 
such titles as Wholeness Lost and Wholeness Regained: Forgotten Tales of Individuation 
from Ancient Tibet (1994) and the hardly known, self-published Down and Up 

Again: Allegories of Becoming and Transcendence (2005). Besides emphasizing the 
dialectical flow of vitality—between abundance and loss, between heaven and earth, 
between crisis and recovery—his later work also maintained an earlier fascination 
with meditation as a process. See, for example, Guenther (1989). 

Commentators have explicitly emphasized the parallels between contemporary 
meditation and the teachings of Dzogchen. Thus, although the sky-gazing practice 
looks exotically different from contemporary practices upon first sight, Skullward 
Leap is surprisingly similar in orientation to mindfulness. The first expert to point out 
these parallels was likely John Dunne, who notes that Dzogchen practices represent 
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an example of “effortless mindfulness” (rtsol med kyi dran pa) (Dunne 2013, 84). 
Robert Sharf, similarly, argues that various key terms related to Skullward Leap, such 
as “awareness” (rig pa), “wisdom” (ye shes), or “luminosity” (‘od gsal), should all be 
understood as Dzogchen expressions of mindfulness (Sharf 2017, 206). Finally, Tessa 
Watt takes a closer look at the relationship between non-dual Buddhist traditions and 
contemporary mindfulness practice in order to show the centrality of the notion of 
“spacious awareness” in both of them (Watt 2017). 
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